“STANDARD [TIEASUREIMENTS.”—— 


IMPORTANT-—When Sending for Patterns Follow Measurements Closely. 


Ladies, Misses and Girls. 


Take bust measure under the arms, around the fullest part of figure: 
holding tape well up across the back, drawing it moderately tight. 

Ladies’ garments requiring bust measure only, viz.: costumes, 
cloaks, wrappers, jackets, basques, waists, etc. are cut in’ 10 


from & to 44 Inches; every inch to 38, and even sizes to 44. Thu.: 3 
34, 35, 36, 37, 33, 40, 42, 44. 


Ladies’ skirts, 
petticoats, drawers, 
ete., requiring waist 
Measure only, are 
cut in 7 sizes, 


inche: 5 
measure, 
sponding 
42, 44, 46, 48 


We strongly ad- 
vise purchasers of 


etc., to obtain pat- 
ternscorresponding 
in hip mea: 
variation in 


CORRECT MANNER TO TAKE HIP AND sieeve ™BSUre is more 
MEASURE, easily adjusted. 


Substitute for hip measure; pass tape over fullest part of bust arid 
over arms, 
Misses’ garments requiring bust measure are cut in 7 st 


Age. 0 MW BB 8 OM 
Bust meas,, a 3 a w an R 


es, Vix: 


i 


Misses’ garments requiring waist measure are cut in 7 sizes, viz.: 


M 


Girls’ garments requiring waist measure are usually cut in 5 sizes, 
Viz: 


Age, 


Waist measure, he 5 


Children, Boys and Men, 


8 


3B By 


10 yra. 
2% Inches. 


In sending for Misses’, Girls’, Children’s, or Boys’ Patterns, be sure 
to order for the age corresponding with the actual measure. 


Children's garments are cut in 6 sizes (34 to 5 years), viz.: 


; 2 


Breast meas., {7 


1 3 
18 io 


+ 
21 


5 yrs. 


22 inches. 


Boys’ coat’or vest measurements: pass the tape around the body 
under arms, drawing it moderately tight. 


Boys" 


Boys’ trousers measurements: 
Pass tape around the waist over 
es hip measure, | the trousers, drawing it moder- 
ately tight, 


For men’s and boys’ shirts, take 
Standard skirts, | the exact neck measurement and 
add one inch, 


For coats, take breast measure: 
sa close under arms, drawing tape 


moderately tight, 


Men's 


Neck | 14104106 15 1 


Shirts. 


Breast 3434 


Neck 1616 to6 ing 1 7 
Breast 4042 


2 Age, 2 3 
Age, 10 vf 12 15 16 le | ao 
Hipmeas, 3 33 34 33 be | Breast, 21 bad 
Waist “ at ay -m % Waist, 21 7 

Girls’ garments requiring bust measure are usually cut in 5 sizes, 
riz: Age, 10 u 
Age, 6 7 8 9 10 yrs. Breast, 2 » 
Bostmess., 3B 4M B BW BW faohes. Waist, 27 3 


coat measurements: 
ure r cont or jacket the 
garment is to be worn over. 


Measurements for 


sok 44 


Boys! Measurements, 


<' 5 6 7 


23 Fo] s B 
“~ 2 HM BS 
Boys'—Continugp. 
2 B “ 
31 z 3B 
Be Ne 


1g connzcr MANNER TO TAKE 
AND WAIST MEASURE, 


By 


ay years. 
% inches, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


oe PUBLIC NOTICE.— 
“Sranparp DESIGNER,” 


the yearly subscription price to this superior Fashion Monthly will be re- 
received by any Newsdealer 


Beginning with the December issue of the 


duced to 85 cents. Subscriptions will be 
or Agent for the sale of Standard Patterns, or our own Travelers and 
Canvassers (who, in all cases, are provided with proper receipt blanks 
and credentials issued by us as per advertisement on 3d page of cover 
of this magazine). 

The reason of this reduction in price of the 
ion by the discrimin- 


‘““Sranparp De- 


" is entirely due to the fact that its appreciat 


SIGNER 
esulted in such a great and constant 


ating. ladies of America has 1 
growth of the subscription list, and consequent profit to us, that we 
can afford to lower the price —especially with th 
ase in circulation. « 

make this announce- 


e reasonable expec- 


tation of a greater and still more rapid incre 

It is with the greatest gratification that we 
ment, which is directly in line with our policy to furnish the best 
Fashions and Patterns at the lowest possible prices. The day of 30, 49, 
‘and so-cent patterns is past, as is emphasized by the many millions of 
and the constant and rapid increase in demand 


Standard Patterns sold 
of our 


of these deservedly popular productions of the highest skill 
Again thanking the public for its discriminat- 


Designers and Artists. 
o merit, we remain 


ing approval, which we will strive harder than ever t 
Very Respectfully, 
Its sincere Fashion Providers, 


THE STANDARD FASHION CO. 


ia 


“se 


BRAINY MEN AND WOMEN_— 
___ CAN MAKE LOTS OF MONEY 


by securing appointments as Canvassers for the “* Stand- 
ard Designer ”’ and Ladies’ Standard Magazine. 


Read third page of cover. 
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Description of (clored Fashion Rates. 


FIRST FIGURE.—No. 3206. LADIES’ COAT; and No. 3307, LADIES’ EIGHT-GORED SKIRT (desirable for silk). 
The ve ylish and effect coat which forms the upper part of this toilette is made of golden 
brown velour du nord, and is trimmed with black ostrich feather tips and jet passementerie. The 
well-setting eight-gored skirt is represente las made of fawn-colored moir adisuntrimmed. For 
a detailed description of the coat, price of pattern, etc., see page 19. A similar description of the 
skirt will be found on page 20. 
6 e @ 

SECOND FIGURE.—No. 3812, LADIES’ COSTUME (having five-gored skirt). Russian gray Mosecovite suiting plaided 
with red and blue was the material used for this stylish walking gown. The vest was made of 
white satin, also the bretelles, while Russian-blue velvet formed the revers. Sable and small bronze 
buttons were used for trimming. The sleeves of this costume are finished at the wrists in a partic- 
ularly novel and effective manner. For detailed description of the costume, price of pattern, etc,. 
see page 16. 

@ e i] 

THIRD FIGURE.—No. 3827, LADIES’ EVENING WAIST, (high or low neck, long or short sleeves.) and No. 8234. 
LADIES’ TRAIN SKIRT, (having eight gores. marked demi-train)..This charming evening 
toilette is developed in lemon-yellow peau du ‘soie, brown velvet being used for the jacket fronts. 
with trimming of gold pailettes and white chiffon. The girdle is made of peau de soie, trimmed 
with rows of black velvet... For detailed description of the waist, price of pattern, etc., see page 23. 

8 i] @ 

FOURTH FIGURE.—No. 3313, MISSES’ COSTUME (having three-piece skirt). Red and black bouclé is the material 
used to develop this attractive pattern for a miss. Red velvet is employed for the yoke and lower 
portion of the sleeves, and silver fox forms the trimming. A black velvet sash and long ends gives 
astylish finish, A detailed description of the costume, price of pattern, ete., will be found on page 


@ e @ 
FIFTH FIGURE.—No. 3306, MISSES’ J2 No, 3204, MISS NDARD SKIRT, (having three gores and 
k breadth). The pretty j shown on this figure is. made of light sage-green broadcloth, 
and is trimmed with monkey fur and black silk braid. Frogsof the braid give a military appear- 
ance to the jacket, which is both stylish and refined, The skirt is made of brown and red Seotch 
mixture, and is untrimmed. It is of the correct length for a fourteen-year-old girl. For detailed 
description of the jacket and skirt, price of patterns, etc., see page 32. 


Comparisons are Odious 
=to “Others.’~= 


ODIOUS to “OTHERS” to Compare Standard Patterns with 
theirs, because the only conclusions that can be drawn are: 


1st. The Standard Patterns are the lowest-priced good patterns. 

2nd. The Standard Patterns are the most stylish patterns. 

83rd. The Standard Patterns fit the best andare simpleinconstruction. 

Ath. The Standard Patterns are safe—no misfits—perfect form. 

5th. The Standard Patterns require the least material, least waste, 
least re-fitting. 


Standard Patterns are the very embodiment of grace. 


bo 
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“All are Delighted.” 


Is it_not impressive when Thousands upon Thousands of Ladies, araen 
writing from Cities, T owns, Villages, Hamlets and Rural Districts, take and’ tea 
the trouble to acknowledge the receipt of their Spoons inone unanimous ‘ 
chorus—‘WE ARE ALL DELIGHTED!” ie 

Does it not give Tremendous Emphasis to our oft-repeated assertion i of "= 


you for your 


that this set of Six Genuine World's Fair Souvenir Teaspoons, full size for ei" 


daily use, is an INCOPMPARABLE BARGAIN—a matchless opportunity = xs 
—the most startling offer ever made by a reliable firm? And is it not 


convincing evidence of their genuine value that year after year since the great World’ 
Fair closed its gates forever, the demand for these marvelous spoons has increased as th 


years recede? “WE ARE ALL DELIGHTED,” is something for every woman t 
remember. For, whether she has a birthday token to give, or a wedding gift in view, or i 
bothered about a suitable Christmas present, or needs a beautiful set of spoons for the table 
or wishes to leave coming generations a memorial of the great World's Fair, she cannot d 
better than join the great chorus of Delighted Ones. 


$18.00 for the ¢ collection of tw« 
different spoons, and here we sell you a 
of six for only 9 cents, 


Just 
Think 
Of it! 


Woman's. Fisheries, Machinery Hall. Tra: 

is. 5. comprises these six 

Administration, Art, Agriculture, Elect: 

cal, Mining, Government. 

You can have elther set you ike, but unde 

Less than a'set of 

divided tn an 
Bear tn 


ar 
tr 
and inside, is gold-plated 


showlng a beautifully engraved and em 
bossed building of the The set of si: 


c 5 ef) , is put up In @ handsomely-lined box mad’ s 
: : sent by mall PREPAID on recelptotW@eent, 
0 N LY 7 \ ‘ y’ e 
} ie aan > p 


Will 
Refund 
Your 


“FORALL SIX* 
THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS ABOUT HALF SIZE AND EXACT PATTERN OF SPOONS, 
ive the Original World's Fair Souvenir Teaspoons. The 
ate of private deal dispose of them on the Falr Grounds threw them back 
y but surely we are ning the public to the fact that for 
and serviceable durability, # set of Six of these Handsome and Fs 
Teaspoons at 99 cents is the GRANDEST BARGAIN OF 
Yon will pay $1.50for six ore 
for six. A hundred dollars in 
delight and satisfaction, Our re are the First National Bank, 
money by express or post-office m iey order, or registered letter. 
No, 4 or set No.5, Be sure tosend for our new 18i-[80y catalogue of in 


pmb r, if this wonderful bargain does 
pine » to yo pectations, or if you 
misrepresented {n 
fund your mone 


any man 


ry plain, plated spoons—here you get 
in something else for a birthday, y edi 


ld-plated_ bowls, at only 
» Wouldn't give } 


_ Bradstreet’s reports, 7 
State whether you prefer set 
comparable silverware bargains; mailed free. Address, 


LEONARD IWLE'G.. CoO., 


Dept. K. M., 152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
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THE 


fitting three-quarters 
jacket. This is as it 
should be, for, while 
the box-coat is ex- 
ceedingly becoming 
to slender women 


who carry themselves 


well. the plump and 
awkward 
er of the fair 
sex looks more than 


rather 


men 


ever un ceful in it. 


and appears to far 
better advantage in 
atrim jacket with a 
ek, and even- 


bust-darts. 
high collars are 
worn with both, 
Sometimes these are 
many seamed, and 
flare out from the 
neck to the height 
of the ears. Again 
they will have only 


a 
centre- back seam, 
and, while standing 
high up in the back, 
roll back from the 
neck, displaying the 
throat in front. Cuffs 
are not worn with 
the cloth coats, the 
sleeves being finished 
by a yg on the 
under side, 
most a narrow band 


or at the 


of fur just showing 
on the outside. The 


dressier cot how- 


ever, have 
gauntlet cuf 
of which reach nearly 
to the elbow. For the 


deep 


some 


18%, by Standard Fashion Co, 


opular favor in regard to coats seems to be about 
evenly divided between the loose box-coat and the tight- 


fitted coat the gigot sleeve is the most 


1896. 


[Fashions and 


DECEMBER, 


[abries. 


FASHIONS. 


(Copyright. 
No, 3206,LApiEs’ Coat. Price 2) cents, 


popular, although, now 


18%, by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 


(For description see page 6.) 


novel effect. 


and then, a section sleeve is seen; 
but the bishop sleeve is the favored design for the box-eout. 


Many of the loth 
coats close with 
hooks-and-eyes and 
have no buttons, even 
for ornamentation. 
The fur-trimmed ones 
especiully ‘are shown 
in this fashion, a 
band of fur being at- 
tached to the under 
side of the right 
front, and just show- 
ing when the closing 
is effected. The most 
stylish box-coats have 
yokes, either simu- 
lated or real, either in 
the back or front, 
and in many cases 
both. Pockets are 


placed altogether on 
the under side in 
dressy coats, though 
some of the cloth 
jackets for demi-toi- 
lette have pockets 
with flaps on each 
side of the closing, 
and two small breast 
pockets, placed well 
up on the left side. 
These latter ulso have 
flaps. 

Some of the very 
handsome billiard 
cloth or broadcloth 
coats are braided so 
closely all over that 
they appear to be 
made of some new 
material, until close 
examination reveals 
the cause for the 


il if 


EVENING Dress 


cents. 


THE 


‘opyright, 1896, by Standard Fas 
SS (HAVING EIGHT 
No. 8254, Lapres’ ( JAPE 


“STANDARD ” 


#ORED SKIRT; 


(For description see pa, 


DESIGNER. 


zi HIGH OR Low 
WITH OR WITH( UT HOOD 


ge 5.) 


hion Co., of New York,) 


NECK, LONG 


Price 20 


OR SHORT SLEEV Es) Pri 


cents, 


[Drcemprr, 1896, 
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THE 


LADIES’ EVENING TOILETTE. 


For ill 


8260, Ladies’ 
Evening Dress (hav 
ing eighi-gored 


skirt; high or low 
neck, long or short 


2s), and No. 


4, Ladies’ Cape 
(with or without 
-—For the 

the ball 
room the toilette 


hood) 
opera or 


shown in the 
panying illu 
is in pre-eminently 
good taste and the 
ght of 
1e dress as depict- 


fashion. 


ed is made of tur- 
blue velvet, 


aply trim- 


med with a ga 
ilies-of-the 
bout the 


lined with r 
ored satin, and 
ith bands 


trimm 
of 


he 


alskin. The 


land collar are 


also lined with the 
satin. 
The 


dress has a 


ist of the 


lining 


f 


by centre- 
side-back, un 


der-arm and shoul 
seams, also dou 
It 
es down the cen 
tre of the front 
The lining can 
i r be overlaid to 


bust-dart 


yoke depth or cut 
low, asin the present 
instance. Upon it 
the full fronts and 
back are arranged 
the former closing 
at the left shoulder 
und underarm 
seams. The sleeves 
consist of one-seam 
ed puffs and two 
seamed, close-fitting 
lower portions, 
which in the pictur 
ed gown are omit 
ted. The skirt can 
either be demi-train, 


train or dancing 
length. It has 


tration see page 4. 


No. 3312, LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING FIV: 


(For de 


“STAN 


DARD” 


REL 
sription see page 7. 


it gores 


SKIRT). 


DESIGNER. 


Price 25 cents, 


a 


front gore, two side-fronts, two side gores, two 
nla back gore. It f 


oothly about: the hips, 
the slight fulness at 
the st-line being 
laid in the back in 
four backward-turn- 
ing pleats each side 
of the placket clos- 
ing. The bower 
part can be stiffened 
to the depth of 
twelve inches, and 
the bottom is faced, 
and can be bound 
with velveteen or 
finished with a lace 
frill attached to the 
under side, For full- 
dress occasions this 


dress can be devel 
oped in silk, vel 
vet, brocade, henri- 
efta in evening 
shades, erépe, nun’s- 
veilingor cashmere; 
while for house or 
afternoon wear, 
with the lining over- 
laid to simulate a 
yoke and the close- 
fitting portion of the 
sleeves used, it can 
be made up in any 
of the fabrics men- 
tioned, also fancy 
woolen suiting, or 
any of the lighter 
cloths. An exceed 
ingly dressy cos 
tume could be made 
by combining two 
materials such as 
velvet and cash 
mere, or velvet and 
silk, using the form 
er material for the 
yoke and lower part 
of the sleeves, and 
the other for the 
rest of the toilette. 

The pattern can 
also be developed in 
a much more elabor. 
ate manner by the 
use of passemen 
terie or lace. The 
entire yoke might 
be made of either 
with excellent 
effect. 

The pattern is cut 
in eight si + from 
thirty-two to forty 
inches bust 


meas 


and costs 
The medium 
size require seven- 


ure, 


cents. 


teen yards of ma 
terial twenty-two 


6 


inches wide; fourteen and tl 
nd three-ei 
eight yards fifty-four inch, 
The cape is remarkab] ly 
Picturesque 


inches; ten a 


feature for a n 
evening wrap, as 
it can be lined 
with satin or silk 
of a light shade, 
and thus be not 
only serviceable 
but b ecoming 
when it is drawn 
Over the head, 
The high collar, 
too, is very Styl- 
ish, and ig seen. 
on nearly every 
one of the hand- 
somer outdoor 
sarments this 
Season, 
The cape is 
formed of two 
circular portions 
joined by a cen- 
tre-back seam, 
The hood also 
has a centre 
scam, and is 
pleated to the 
neck of the cape 
with the large 
collar, which can 
be worn either 
standing or turn- 
ed back. The 
cape fastens at 
the throat with 
hooks-and-ey es, 
Additional fa s- 
tening may be 
placed along the 
front, closing it 
to the lower edge 
if desired. For 
evening wear 
embossed velvet, 
brocade velvet, 
velour, satin, 
ladies’-cloth or 
corded silk may 
be used to de- 
velop this pat - 
tern, with lace, 
passementerie, 
gimp or feather 
trimming for 
decoration. For 
street wear in the 
day time any of 
the novelty 
cloakings make 
very attractive 


capes, also broadcloth, diag 

The pattern is cut in seve: 
four inches bust measure, a 
size requires six and five-eighths y: 


STANDARD” DESIGNER, 


hree-eighths yards thirty-two 
ighths yards forty-four inches, or 


attractive, fora hood is always a 


No, 8205, LApres’ Basgur, 


Lapres’ E 
Price of each 9) cents, (Fee qe 


8 . 
. (For description see p; ABLE YOR SILK), 


‘onal, frieze, cheyiot or bouclé, 
n sizes, from thirty-tw. 
nd cosis 20 cents, 


The fronts are laid in tw 

@ waist-line, whe 

but hang loose, 
The sleeves are 


der seams to th 
on the under side 
finishes the neck, 


The medium 
ards of material twenty- 


[Decemper, 1896,” 


two inches wide; four and three-quarters yards thirty-two 

inches; three and seven-eighths yards forty-four inches, or 

three and one-half yards fifty-four inches, in addition to lining, 
LADIES’ COAT. 


(For illustration 
see page 3.) 
No. 3296.--The 
coat so attrac. 
tively portrayed 
in the accom 
panying illustra. 
tion is a beauti- 
ful design for 
afternoon, call. 
ing, or evening 
wear, It is very 
rich and stylish 
in appearance, 
the pattern being 
developed in 
Seal-brown vy el- 
vet; the collar is 
trimmed with 
stone marten and 
the ornaments 
decorating the 
front are tails of 
the same fur. A 
broad bow of 
brown velvet 
ribbon is placed 
at the back of 
the neck under 
the flaring collar. 
Bows of the same 
shade of ribbon, 
only narrower 
decorate eith er 
sleeve at the 
wrist. The coat 
is lined with oak- 
leaf brown satin 
The garment de- 
scribed is fitted 
by centre back, 
under-arm and 
shoulder seams, 
The under-arm 
and centre-back 
seams are left 
open tothe depth 
of fiveand a half 
inches to give the 
slashed effect 
over the hips, 
The material is 
laid in two box 
Pleats in the 
back, from the 
shoulder seams 
to the lower edge 
of the coat. The 
fulness at the 
waist-line is shir- 
red and confined 


0 box-pleats, from the 
re they are not confined 
A larze, flaring collar 
one-seamed, and are 


Decemsrr, 1896.] 


gathered into the arm-hole and laid in pleats at the wrist, the 


” DESIGNER. 


effects and full front and bretelles of white satin orna- 


“STANDAR 


7 


fulness below falling in a ruffle over thehand. The fastening mented with novelty buttons. The collar, cuffs and revers 


of the coat is effected down the centre of the front. Beaver, 


bouclé, broad- 
cloth, etc., may 
be used to de- 
velop the pat- 
tern, and gimp, 
pass ementerie, 
furor braid form 
suitable trim 

ming. 

A garment 
view, on page 23 
shows a different 
development. 

The pattern is 
eut in eight 
sizes, for ladies 
from thirty-two 
to forty inches 
bust measure, 
andcosts 20 
cents. The me- 
dium size re- 
quires seven 
yards of material 
twenty-two in- 
ches wide; three 
and three-quar- 
ters yards forty- 

four inches, or 
three and one- 
quarter yards 
fifty-four inches. 


LADIES’ COS- 
2 (HAVING 
FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT). 
(For il 
see pe 
No. 83812.— 
Early winter isa 
desirable time to 
display rich and 
stylish costumes, 
for the weather 
at this season is 
not unbearably 
cold and permits 
the wearing of 
the pretty waists 
without an outer 
garment, al- 
though it is wiser 
to substitute a 
chamois jacketas 
a thorough pro- 
tection from the 
chilly air. The 
costume display- 
ed in our accom- 
panying illustra- 
tion is a beauti- 
ful and artistic 
creation of fancy 
cheviot in green 
with metallic 


& 
ie 
is 


Pd 


ee 


bee 


PE EEIEL, 


ae. 


de 
N y eS’ CIRCULAR CLOAK (REACHING JUST BELOW THE KNEE! 
sie ao tPrice 25 cents. (Kor description see page 10.) 


are made of black astrakhan. The waist of this costume is 


fitted by centre- 
back, side-back, 
under-arm and 
shoulder seams, 
also double bust- 
darts. The up- 
per portions of 
the fronts form 
pointed revers 
which are laid 
over the bretelles 
in a novel and 
pleasing manner. 
In the back the 
lower portions of 
the bretelles 
which extend be- 
low the waist - 
line are laid in 
pleats and form 
two fan-like 
ends, 
The full front 
is gathered and 
attached to the 
right side under 
the revers and 
fastens over to 
the left. The 
slight fulness at 
the waist-line is 
confined by two 
darts. The bre- 
telles extend be- 
low the waist- 
line in front in 
two shaped tabs. 
The stylish 
sleeves are one- 
seamed and 
close-fitting 
nearly to the 
shoulder, where 
they expand in 
graceful puffs 
and ure gathered 
into the arm- 
hole. The under 
part of the sleeve 
is laid in two 
downward - turn 
ing pleats at the 
seam just below 
the arm-hole. A 
novel and pretty 
two-piece cuff 
finishes the 
wrist. 

The skirt of 
this costume has 
five gores: one 
front gore, two 
side gores and 
two back gores. 
The fulness at 
the waist-line in 


8 THE “STANDARD” DESIGNER. [Drcemper, 13896, 


the back is disposed in close gathers. A narrow belt fin- and lapping for some distance over the left-front, where the 


ishes the top and the bottom is faced to the depth of fifteen closing of the basque i effected. The w nist i : 
- trimmed with bands of velvet ribbon, applied in a novel man- 


inches with hair-cloth 

Covert cloth, 
Serge, astrakhan 
cloth, granite 
cloth, ete., may 
be used to de- 
velop this cos. 
fume and it ean 
be trimmed to 
suit the taste of 
the wearer, 

A garment 
view on page 17 
shows a different 
development, 

The pattern is 
cut in ten sizes, 
for ladies from 
thirty-two to for- 
tyfour inches 


bust measure, 
and costs 25 
cents. The me 
dium size re. 
quires fifteen 
yards of material 
twenty-two in - 
ches wide; ten 
and one-half 
yards. thirty-two 
inches; seven 
and three-quar- 
ters yards forty- 
four inches, or 
six and three- 
quarters yardg 
fifty-four inches, 
Width of skirt at 
lower edge is 
four and seven- 
eighths yards, 


LADIES’ TOT. 
LETTE. 
(For illustration 
see page 6.) 
No. 8295, La- 

* Basque, and 
7, Ladies’ 
Eight-Gored 
Skirt (desirable 
for silk),— 
Green-and- 


brown mixed 
cheviot was used 
to make the neat 
and stylish toi- 
lette here shown, 
buttons and 
black velvet. rib- 
bon forming the 
garniture. The 
back of the bas 
que is shaped by 
a centre seam, under-arm and side-back gores. It ig joined 
to the fronts by shoulder and under-arm seams. The fronts 
are fitted by double bust-darts, the right-front being extended 


Z aa 
No. 3207, Lapres’ Cap) Price % cents, (For description see page 12.) 


three-quarters yards forty-four inches, 
four inches, 
The skirt is g stylish eig! 


aist is picturesquely 


ner. The neck jg 
finished by q 
band collar 
which is also 
trimmed with 
ribbon. As 
shown in this in! 
stance the bas- 
que is shaped to 


form a point at 
the centre of the 
front and back, 
but if it be de- 
sired to extend 
only to the waist 
line, the lower 
portions may be 
cut off at the in- 
dicating lines of 
perforations in 
the pattern, 

The sleeve isan 
exceedingly new 
and graceful mo- 
del and is also 
very simple of 
construction, 
Both the outer 
and lining por- 
tions are in two 
Pieces. It fits 
the arm closely 


for some distance 
above the elbow, 
and the material 
at the top is ar- 
ranged to form 
& graceful puff, 
The lower part 
of the sleeve is 
trimmed with 
velvet ribbon and 
buttons, 

\ garment 
view on page 26 
shows a different 
opment, 


pattern, 
is cut 
in ten sizes, from 
thirty -two to 
forty-four inches 
bust measure,and 
Costs 20 cents 
The medium size 
requires four and 
Seven-eighths 


rards of material 


twenty-two in 


ches; three and 


one - 
yards thirty 
inches; two and 
or two yards fifty- 


ht-gored model fitting smoothly at 
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Copyright 1693 by Standard Fashion Co, of New York.) 
ies Price 25 cents 


No. 8308 ADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING FIVE-GORED SKIRT), 
: 
(For description see page 12.) 


) 
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the front and sides, and having the fulness at the back ar- 
Tanged in many effective folds. ‘The top is finished with a 
narrow band and the lower part is effectively trimmed with 
ribbon and but- 
tons. It is an 
especially eco- 
nomical and 
Stylish model 
for silk, velvet 
or other narrow 
fabrics. 

Agarment 
view on page 23 
shows a differ- 
ent develop- 
ment. 

The pattern 
is cut in seven 
from 
twenty to thir. 
ty-twoinches 


DESIGNER. 


ment, and braid, lace, ribbon, gimp, jet, galloon, Passemen: 
terie or appliqué lace will form a neat and effective garni- 
ture, 


LADIES’ CIr- 
CULAR 

CLOAK 

(REACHING 

JUST BELOW 

— 


{For illustration 
See page 7.) 
No. 3811.~— 

Long 

short capes, 

shoulder capes, 
golf capes—all 
are in fashion 
andnowo- 
man’s 
robe seems 
quite complete 
without one of 
some descrip 
tion. The cape 
presented in 
our accom 
panying illus 
tration is of the 
tourist's variety 
and is quite 
long, terminat- 
ing a little be 

ar low the krees, 

“AS'As Our pattern 

P “bo MINo. e. is developed in 


=~. G) double -faced 
SS fancy cloaking 
trimmed with 
wide black silk 
braid ed ged 
with soutache 
braid. Four 
large buttons 
fasten the cloak 
in front, Clasps, 
however, may 
be used with 
excellent effect, 
The cloak isin 
two pieces, cir 


capes, 


sizes, ward 


costs 20 
eents. The 
medium size re- 
quires nine and 
five-eighths 
Yards of mate- 
rial twen ty- 
two inches 
wide; eightand 
ighths 
yards thirty- 
two inches; 
tive and three- 
eighths yards 
forty-four in- 
chesor four / 
and one-quar- 
ter yards fifty- 
four inches. | 
The skirt meas- 
ures four and 
five-eighths 
yards around Ki 
the lower edge, | 
This is one of 
the most attrac. 
tive and ser- 
viceable toi 


lettes illustra- cular in shape 
ted for general and joined in 
wear. It is 


the back by a 
Centre-back 
seam, The ful- 
ness at the neck 
is disposed of in 
four da 


very simple of 
construction, 
and is withal 
exceedingly 
stylish and be- 
coming. It 
may be elabor- 
ately trimmed 
or simply fin- 


ts, two 
on either side, 
A large flaring 
collar, which is 
in two pieces 


peas ca united by a 
e - Cloth, 

ventre - back 
fereods Mee centre - back 


S€am, finishes 
the neck. The 
closing of the 
cloak is effected 
down the centre 


mohair, zibe- 
line, ete., are 
suitable fabrics 
for its develop- 


(Copyright, 1898, by Standara Fashion Co. of 
No, 3333, Laprus’ EMPIRE Coax, Price 35 cents, 


- of New York.) 
(For description See page 13.) 
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(Copyright, 1898, by Standard sehen Co. ot peal FF ane description see page 13.) 
FOUR-GORED SKIRT). rice 25 cents. 
8, ES’ COSTUME (HAVING FOUR-GORED SKI 
No, 8318, Lapirs’ Costume (i 


12 
THE 


of the front. 
the cape. 
Beaver cloth 


granite or cove: 
e or covert cloth will all develop nicely by 


pattern he «. 
aa wpe may be li Ti h 

Eeiting ean or od ae and trimmed or not 
wel g tot f » Wearer, 


eennenl view on page 22 show 
; 7 1@ pattern is cut in seven siz 
0 forty-four i. 
“area ie inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents, 
yas Size requires eight and thre 
: al twenty-two inches 
forty-four inches, or thre 
inches, 


LADIES’ 
CAPE, 
(For illustration 
see page 8.) 
No. 8297,— 
The stylish cape 
presented in the 
accompany ing 
illustration is 
an especially at- 
tractive design 
and is very 
easy to make. 
The pattern is 
developed in 
brown -and- 
fray striped 
cheviot lined 
throughout 
with plaid silk. 
The hood is 
lined with plain 
brown satin. 
The pattern is 
in two pieces, 
circular in 
shape and un- 
ited by acentre 
back seam 
which is the 
only seam em 
ployed to shape 
it. Atthe neck 
the slight ful- 
ness is disposed 
of by means of 
four darts, two 
on either side. 
The two-piece 
hood has a cen- 
tre-back seam 
and is attached 
to the neck of 
the cape under the rolling collar. The i 
= on jeu, 2 closing of the cape is 
i cue n the centre of the front with hooks fa 


No. 8, Lapies’ Ca 


and eyes 
Double-faced faney cloaking, cheviot. ie, 


beaver, covert clo 
% r, covert cloth, ete., may be used to develop this 
ant any form of trimming that is suitable may be ex f eae 
such as gimp, braid, passementerie or fur. ; eee 

A garment view 2 : 

garment view on page 24 shows a different develoy 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, for | se 

to forty 


bouclé, 


adies from thirty-twe 
peor two 
four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents, i 

I ents. ; 


medium size requires three and three-eighths ys 
terial forty-four inches wide, or ‘ ‘ 
inches, 


ards of ma- 


three yards fifty-four 


“STANDARD” 


Tw Fe 
‘0 pockets may be placed on the inside of 


+ Toug! ws 
gh or smooth kersey. melton, astrakhan, 
this 


different development, 
. for ladies from thirty-two 
The 
t ighths yards of ma 

wide; four and thre< -eighths yards 
@ and one-quarter yards fifty four 


PB. Price 2 cents, 
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LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING FIVE 


(For illustration see pag: 


#ORED SKIRT). 


No. 3308.—The accompanying illustration portrays a very 
stylish and eminently refined costume for walkin . calling 
or house wear. The pattern is developed ina rich shade of 
green covert cloth. A vest, collar and cuffs of white broad 
cloth embroidered with gold give a strikingly beautiful ap 
pearance to the entire dress, while the deep green velvet 
revers form a charming contrast. The basque of this cos 
tume is fitted: by centre-back, side-back, under-arm and 
shoulder seams, also double bust darts. All of the seams 
below the waist line are ent with a flare to form the rip; 
To the upper 
front port 
of the waist 
two shaped re- 
vers are attach- 
ed. The vest is 
attached to the 
right side of 
the front por 
tion and fastens 
over to the left 
underneath, 
with invisible 
hooks-and- 


eyes. 


A plain 
band collar 


finishes the 
neck. The 
sleeves have 


twoseamed, 
close - fitt ing 
er portions 
meet the 
oneseamed 
puffs slightly 
above the el 
bow. They are 
gathered into 
the arm-hole. 


The skirt is 
a five- gored 
model 


having 
one rather nar- 
row front gore, 
two side gores 
and two back 
gores which 
are jc 
centre 


ned by a 
seam. 
The placket is 
finished at this 
seam and the 
fulness at the 
waistline is 


2ack and laid in pleats. ne top of the skirt re nished by 
back 1 laic eats The kk % i t , 


narrow belt and the bottom is ; i 
is Nata otvomn 1s interlined to the de 
ae ee sath hair-cloth. The skirt 5 pam “4 
pote Ae ct Measures four and Seven -eight) oe 
well mac Ze, ladies -cloth, camel’s-hair, ete.. y ‘develo, 
made by this pattern and i yore 
to the taste of the wearer, ee 
A garment view on page 
The pattern is cut in ten 
forty-four inches bust 1 
medium si: ys 
inches wide; 


(For description see page if. 


: Will devel 
; op 
be trimmed ace: ording 


20 shows a diffe 


8, for ladies fr, i 

: or lad: S from thirty-two to 
uae easy asure, and costs 25 cent: Th 

x S fourteen yards of material 4 
nine and three (rrtahtpudeeeld 


rent development. 


for ard i 
ourths yards thirty-two inches; 
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seven and one-eighth yards forty-four inches, or six and 
three-eighths yards fifty-four inches. 


~ LADIES’ EMPIRE CLOAK. 
iF fon see page 10.) 

8938.—Long cloaks of graceful and stylish design are 
eagerly sought for at this season of the year, 
ur in the day time but for a garment to 
theatre costume while the wearer 

This is the kind of wrap that is 
illustration, and its beauty and 
Heliotrope satin with 


not only for street wea 
entirely concezl a party or 
is en route to her destination. 
shown in the accompanying 
utility will be ygnized at a glance. 
an emb 
design was the material 
chosen for the model, 
with the collars made of 
plain heliotrope sat in 
edged with black ostrich 
tips. The inner surface 
ofthe sleeve ruffles are 
faced with the satin, and 


k velvet 


otrope satin 


bows of he 
ribbon are placed on the 
wrists and at the back 
of theneck. The pretty 
hood is not only for show 
drawn over 
the he shown in the 
smaller view. Thus the 
wearer has not only pro- 
tection for her body, but 
her head as well. The 
cloak hasa yoke fitted by 
shoulder seams; to the 
lower edge of this the 
fronts and backs are box- 
pleated. The latter are 
united by a centre-back 
seam, and are joined to 
the fronts by under-arm 
seams. The former close 
down the centre, from 
the throat to the lower 
edge The hood is in one 
piece, the shaping being 
accomplished by the un- 
iting of the lower edges. 
It is attached to the 
neck with the quaint 
pleated collar. Deep 
pleated epaulets set out 
over the sleeves. These 
can be omitted if desired. 
also the hood; or the lat- 
ter can be so arranged as 
to be donned or laid aside 
| at will. 
The bishop sleeves 
are gathered into the arm holes. 


but can be 


>, 3000, LADIES’ JACKET. 


over the hands in deep ruffles. 


cloak is finished by a facing. 


This pattern is extremely pretty to use a5 8 model for a 
domino for a fancy ball, and can be developed in any of the 
thinner fabrics that come in light colors, such as silk, sateen, 
For an evening wrap it can 


silesia or even paper cambric. 
be made of velvet, satin, silk, brocade or ladies’-cloth. 


DD  ......_._. 


“STANDARD ” 


Price M cents, (For description see page 14.) 


and their lining are one-seamed, and 
At the wrists three rows of 
shirrmg hold the fulness in place, the portion below falling 
The lining ends at the wrist, 
the under part of the ruffles being faced with silk or what- 
ever goods the cloak is made from. The lower edge of the 


DESIGNER. 13 
A garment view on page 19 shows a different development. 
The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 

four inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. The medium 

e requires fourteen and three-quarters yards of twenty-two 

inch material; ten and one-half yards of thirty-tw: -inch; 

s of forty-four-inch, or seven and three-quarters 


yards of fifty-four-inch goods. 


LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING FOUR-GORED SKIRT). 
(For illustration see page 11.) 

No. 8318.—This attractive and stylish suit is one that will 
impart youthfulness and grace to almost any wearer. Both 
the jacket and skirt are 
of exceedingly pleasing 
design, and, as shown, 
the pattern is developed 
in an unusually effec- 
Muscovite 


tive manner. 
suiting was the material 
employed, dark green 
and tan being the most 
prominent colors of the 
sume, and Persian silk of | 
cream, green-and-gold, 
dark green passemen 
terie and black astrakhan 
were employed for the 
trimming. The sleeves 
are of the newest pattern 
and of thecorrect fulness 
for fashion. 
The waist of the cos- 
tume has a lining fitted 
by centre-back, side-back 
under-arm and shoulder 
seams, also double bust- 
darts. The back of the 
material has no seam, 
and the slight fulness at 
4he waist-line is gather- 
ed. The underarm 
goresare covered smooth- 
ly, and the full fronts are 
gathered at the upper 
and lower edges and 
close, as does the lining, 
down the centre. The 
jacket-fronts have no 
darts and are inserted in 
the shoulder and under- 
arm seams, The upper 
parts form pointed revers. 
The neck of the waist is 
finished by a standing 
collar, which can be 
covered with a crush 
one, if desired. The 
sleeves and their lining are one-seamed, and are close-fit- 
ting to some distance above the elbow. The fulness at the 
under part of the arm js laid in two downward-turning pleats 
at the seam, and expands into a medium-sized puff on the 
outer part, which is kept in place by tacking to the lining. 
The skirt has four gores: front gore, two side gores and a 
back breadth. The fulness at the waist-line is eased along 
the side gores, but the main part is taken to the back in 
gathers. A plain, narrow belt completes the upper edge of 
the skirt, the placket closing occurring in the middle of the 
back breadth. The lower edge is finished by a velveteen bind- 
ing and measures for the medium size, four and a half yards. 


14 


Any of the popular suitin, 
pattern for street wear, whil 
lace and silk, or velvet and 
For a very full dress affair the jacket-fron 
velvet, the front of lace or net over sati: 
dress of erépe or taffeta, 2 

A garment view i 

The pattern is st ye Btls 
four inches bust measu 
size requires thirteen 
wide; nine and 
one-eighth yards 
thirty-two inches; 
seven yards forty- 
four inches, or six 
yards fifty-four 
inches. 


re, and costs 25 cents, 


LADIES’ CAPE, 
(For illustration see 
page 12.) 
: No. 2859.—There 
is something not 
only very pictur- 
esque but stylish 
about a well-made 
cape, The pattern 
depicted in the il- 
lustration is hand- 
somely developed 
in blue-black 
velour du nord, 
with an appliqué 
design in silver and 
black gimp decor- 
ating the upper 
portion of the cape 
over the shoulders. 
The collar and 
capes are edged 
with chinchilla 
fur. The capes are 
each in two pieces, 
and, by finishing 
the necks of both, 
either can be worn, 
or both together, 
giving the double 
effect presented in 
the illustration. 
The large, flaring 
collar is in one 
piece, and stiffened 
by an interlining 
of hair-cloth or 
fibre chamois, The 
cape gores are so 
perfectly cut that, 
although they are 
full enough at the lower edge to form a graceful ripple, 


yet the neck portions have no extra fi 


t ‘ulness, b 
collar perfectly. Smooth-faced beaver, covert tacka ped 


cloth, melton, bouclé, velvet, plush, vel-vel, corded silk. 

may be used to develop the cape, while braid, cord te al 

or f scoperre: a be te to trim. RUM wit) 
pattern is cut in ei, i i i 

forty-four inches bust MMOH coed ee ae te E 

dium size double cape requires eight and one-half antae 

material twenty-two inches wide; four and tide iets 


ss 


No. 3327, Lapres’ Ey 


THE “STANDARD” DESIGNER. 


gs would make up well by this 
le for the house a combination of 

cashmere would be charming. 
its could be made of 
and the rest of the 


s t development. 
ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 


The medium 


yards of material twenty-two inches 


(Copyright 18% by Standard Fash: 
ENING WAIST. Price 20 ce; 
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inches wide, or threeand one-quarter yards forty-four to fifty- 
four inches. 
LADIES’ JACKET. 
(For illustration see page 13,) 

No. 3309.—Plain green cloth, black silk passementerie orna- 
ments and sable were used to develop the stylish jacket here 
pictured. 4 

The back is shaped by under-arm and side-back gores and 
acentre seam. It 
fits closely to the 
waist-line, while 
below it the fulness 
is arranged to fall 
in stylish folds 
The fronts are in 
one piece and have 
the over-fronts ar- 
ranged on them: 
these are included 
in theshoulder and 
under-arm seams 

These over-fronts 

are a novel and 
distinctive feature 
of this jacket and 
they are here pret 

tily trimmed wit! 

buttons and passe 

menterie, and 
edged with fur. 
The neckisfinished 
with a band, to 
which is sewed the 
turn-over portion 
of fur. The sleeve 
is a graceful two 

piece design fitting 
closely to the el- 

bow, the fulness 
above being laid 

in box-pleats at 

the edge, which 

forms the Stylish 

puff. It is trim- 

med with passe- 

menterie and fur, 

This jacket is one 
which will develop 
satisfactorily in 
almost any coat 
fabric, and may 

be ela borately 
) trimmed or quite 
Plainly finished. 
Velvet, cheviot, 
zibeline cloth . 
beaver, melton, 


¥ 
ion Co. of New York.) 
nts. (For description see Page 15.) 


vicuna, kersey, chinchill 
" ’ ia, and plain el. 1 

appropria ‘ loth will > 

ree Dae eee for developing, and braid ts ait 

= or fur will j » Simp, pas- 

saingg. form a stylish and effective rd 


A garment view 
Jew on page 25 shows a diffe: 
The pattern is cut in ten sizes, Peabo to tame 


four inches bust Measure, and costs 20 iat ee oad 


size requires three and a ths medi 
Hietios ae one-half yards of material Lateitetie 


inehes, Stereo; and five-eighths yards fifty-four 
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yards forty-four inches, or four yards fifty-four inches. The 
single cape requires six and one-quarter yards twenty-two 


THE “STANDA 
LADIES’ EVENING WAIST. 
(For illustration sce page 14.) 

No. '3327.—Turqnoise-blue taffeta was the material used to 
develop this charming and stylish evening waist, combined 
with silver lace and sap-green velvet covered with silver 
appliqué. The fronts of the waist are novel and picturesque 
in the highest degree, as are also the sleeves, which are as 
new in design as they are effective in appearance. 

The waist has a lining fitted by centre-back, side-back, 
under-arm and shoulder seams, also double bust-darts. On 
this foundation the back and fronts of the material are ar- 
ranged. The back of the lining is overlaid smoothly with 
the material as far as the side-back seams, where two back- 
ward-turning pleats are laid on each side, extending from 
the shoulders to the 
waist-line, and arrang- 
ed so that, although 
they are wide apart at 
the shoulders they 
y touch at the 
eof the back. 
The fronts are ar 
ranged in pleats and 
the right-front overlaps 
the left below the bust 
to a considerable dis- 
tance. The jacket 
fronts are inserted in 
the shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams, and are 
gracefully shaped. The 
broad girdle is adjusted 
to the figure by cen- 
tre-back, centre-front 
and under-arm seams, 
and closes at the left 
side, although it can 
be arranged to close in 
or in the front, 
ed. 

The slesves haye a 
two-seamed lining, and 
consist of one-seamed 
puffs and close-fitting 
lower portions. The 
puffs are so shaped 
that they setin a very 
novel and pleasing 
manner, being adjusted 
by simply tacking at 
the points indicated in 
the pattern. The 
close-fitting portion of 
the sleeves is omitted 
in this view and the 
neck is cut in V-shape, 
though it can be made high if preferred and finished with a 
standing collar. 

Crépe, silk, velvet, gauze, chiffon, net or grenadine will all 
make up most effectively by this pattern, especially if a com- 
bination of materials is used, and passementerie and lace 
form suitable trimming, also fur and appliqué. A most 
beautiful evening waist could be made by this pattern of 
rose-colored chiffon, with deep garnet velvet-girdleand jacket 
fronts edged with narrow bands of sable. Fur is used a great 
deal for evening waists this season and this pattern is one 
that would lend itself readily to such trimming. 

A garment view on page 27 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 


No. 33%, LApres’ WAIst. Price 3) 


(Copyright, 18%, by Standard Fashion Co, of New York.) 
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four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The medium 
size requires six and one-half yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; four and three-eighths yards thirty-two inches; 
three and one-half yards forty-four inches, or two and seven- 
eighths yards fifty-four inches wide, in addition to the usual 
linings. 


LADIES’ WAIST. 
(For illustration see this page.) 

No. 3326.—In spite of contrary reports silk waists are more 
worn than ever this wintér and are made more than ever 
dressy by laces and passementerie, as well as by design. The 
one shown in our illustration is particularly effective, espe- 
cially when developed in the same manner as here displayed. 
The material chosen 
was tan-and-blue Per- 
sian silk, combined 
with pale blue silk, écru 
lace and gilt passemen- 
terie. 

The lining is fitted 
by centre-back, side- 
back, under-arm and 
shoulder seams, also 
double bust-darts. On 
this foundation the 
material is arranged. 
The back is seamless, 
and is laid in tucks to 
yoke depth. The ful- 
ness at the waist-line 
is confined by gathers. 
The under-arm gores 
are covered smoothly. 
The fronts, like the 
backs, are tucked to 
yoke depth and are 
gathered at the waist- 
line. They close down 
the centre with the lin- 

ing. The straight 
bands, which are so 
arranged as to form 
bretelles, outline the 
yoke in the front and 
are carried from the 
shoulder to the waist in 
the back in a slant. 
The neck of the waist 
is finished by a stand- 
ing collar which in the 
illustration is hidden 
by a crush one. The 
pretty little pleated 
pieces are attached 
each side of the collar 


ents. (For description see this page.) 


just forward of the shoulder seam. 

The sleeves have a two-seamed lining and are themselves 
one-seamed. The material is gathered along the seam and is 
shirred at the outer part of the arm. The upper part of the 
sleeves expand into medium-sized puffs. At the wrists the 
sleeves extend over the hands in a small point. Double 
epaulets extend over the shoulders, and the lower part of 
the waist is finished by a folded belt, Silk of the thinner 
kinds, such as surah or China, makes up particularly well by 
this pattern, especially if it is combined with velvet; cash- 
mere or nun's-veiling are also suitable materials, likewise 
flannel, ladies’-cloth or alpaca 

A garment view on page 25 shows a different development. 


ap THE 


The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The medium 
Size requires seven and three-fourths yards of material 
twenty-t wo inches wide; six and ‘five-cighths yards twenty- 
seven inches; five and three. eighths yards thirty-six inches, 
or four and three-eighths yards forty-four inches, 


LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE. 

(For illustration see this page 

No. 3314,—Every woman eocona ieee iad worth of a 
comfortable dressing sacque. Nothing quite tukes its place 
for serviceability. It can be put on or off at a moment’s 
notice without any unfastening of hooks or untying of strings. 
The saeque portrayed in our accompanying illustration is 
very easy of manufac- 
ture and the pattern is 
developed in crimson 
eider-down trimmed 
about the collar, cuffs 
and pockets with black 
satin ribbon, The frogs 
closing the front are of 
black silk cord. 

The sacque is fitted by 
centre-back, side-back, 
under-arm and shoulder 
seams; the centre-back 
seam has an extension 
which is laid under to 
forma pleat. The fronts, 
which are loose, fasten 
down the centre with + 
buttons and button- 
holes, ribbons or frogs. 
A pretty pointed collar 
finishes the neck in a 
stylish manner, The 
one-seamed sleeves fit 
closely as Tar as the ef 
bow where they expand 
in a medium-sized puff 
and are gathered into the . 
arm-hole. 

Flannel, flannelette, 
cloth, cashmere, ete. , 
may be used to develop : 
this sueque and lace, °" 
ribbon or gimp employ- 
ed to form the trimming. 

A garment view on 
page 29 shows a different 
development. 

The pattern is cut in ; 
thirteen sizes, for ladies re 


from thirty-two to fifty N°, Lapres' Duessine Sacqve. Price 2 cents, (For description see this page,) 


inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The medium size 
requires five and one-eighth yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; four yards twenty-seven inches; three and 
three-fourths yards thirty-two inches, or two and three- 
fourths yards forty-four inches. 


LADIES’ COSTUME (HAviNG FIVE-GORED skirt), 
(Por illustration see page 17.) 


“STANDARD” 


DESIGNER. [Decemser, 1896, 


Bretelles in on piece extend over the shoulders, being faster 
ed at the waist-line, but extending a short distance below 
forming prettily shaped tabs at the front and stylish ripples 
at the back. The vest-piece is modishly draped and arrang- 
ed underneath the side-fronts. It closes at the left side. 
The neck is finished with a band collar of velvet and the 
lower edge of the waist witha tinseled band of velvet. The 
bretelles and vest-piece are of velvet and the reversed por- 


tions of side-fronts and side-backs are faced with satin and - 


prettily trimmed with fancy gimp. The sleeve isa graceful 
one-piece model, arranged on atwo-piece lining. It is finish- 
ed at its lower edge with a cuff of satin and a twisted band of 
velvet. 

The skirt is a five gored model, fitting plainly at the front 
and sides and having the 
fulness arranged in 
graceful folds at the 
back. The upper edge 
of the skirt is finished 
with a narrow band and 
the lower edge with a 
binding of velveteen. 
The skirt should be faced 
at the lower edge with 
hair-cloth or other stif 
fening to the depth of 
twelve inches. 

This is a very stylish 
and pretty design for a 
ladies’ costume and will 
develop handsomely in 
any of the new mate 
rials, and braid, lace, 
ribbon, fur edging, etc., 
will form a neat and suit 
able trimming. 

A figure view on page 
5 shows a different ce 
velopment. 

The pattern is cut in 
ten sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, and costs 
25 cents. The medium 
size requires fifteen 
yards of material twen 
ty-two inches wide; ten 
and one-half yards thir. 
ty-twoinches; seven and 
three-quarters yards for- 
ty-four inches, or six and 
three-quarters yards fif- 
ty-four inches. As 
represented six and one 
B » quarter yards of fifty- 
Pc iy rio rane ane ae 
basic fiat ch Hight material and two yards of velvet 

‘y-two inches wide, ' 


se 
rs 
A 


LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING FOUR-GoR: 
" (For illustration see page 15.) 
0. 3318.—The costumes this winter are, if anything. prettier 


ED SKIRT). 


Deceser, 1896.] THE 


silk gimp, and four novelty buttons ornament the jacket passementerie ornaments, 


fronts. The waist is mounted ona lining fitted by centre- 
hack, side-back, under-arm and shoulder seams, also double 
bust-darts. ‘Theseamless back of the material is laid smooth- 
ly over the limng, the slight fulness at the waist-line being 
confined by a double row of shirring, The full front is in- 
serted with the jacket fronts in the under-arm and shoulder 
At the nec« che front is gathered and at the waist- 


seams. 
line the fulness is confined by shirring. The upper portions 
of the jacket fronts form the pointed revers. A simple band 
collar finishes the neck and = crush girdle encircles the waist, 
ending at the back in two loops. 

The sleeves are two-seamed; the outer seam extends only 
tothe elbow. ‘The full upper portions of the sleeves are laid 
in two downward-turning pleats either side of the inner 


“STANDARD ” 


DESIGNER. 17 


four buttons, and one and three- 
eighths yards of gimp to trim. 


LADIES’ EMPIRE CLOAK. 
(For illustration see page 19.) 

No. 8333.—We here present one of the handsomest and 
most serviceable cloaks for theatre, party or general wear 
that has yet been given. It provides protection for the head 
as well as the body, and is loose enough to slip on and off 
without difficulty or danger of rumpling the costume worn 
beneath it. It would also be a good pattern for a domino, 
especially with the hood attached. The pictured cloak is 
made of light gray satin-faced covert, with epaulets, collar 
and sleeve facings of black velvet. Jet-and-steel passemen- 
terie ornaments and gimp are used to trim. The cloak has 
a pointed yoke fitted by shoulder seams. ‘To the lower edge 


seam. 


The sleeves are gathered into the arm-hole. 
The skirt is four-gored, having one front-gore, two side 


Lapres’ COSTUME (HAVING FIVE-GORED SKIRT). 


gores and aback breadth, The fulness at the waist-line is eased 
along tie side gores, but the main portion is drawn to the 
back in gathers. A plain band completes the upper edge of 
the skirt and the placket closing occurs in the middle of the 
back breadth. The lower edge is finished by a facing and 
velveteen binding. Serge, cashmere, crépon, cheviot, etc., 
develop well made by this pattern. 
A figure view on page 11 shows a different development. 


The pattern is cut in ten sizes, for ladies from thirty-two 


of this the fronts and backs are box-pleated. 


\. to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. 


The 


The latter are 


a 


Price 25 cents. (For description see page 16.) 


united by acentre-back seam, and the former close down the 
centre from the throat tothe feet. The stylish two-piece 
collar is attached to the neck with the hood. The latter is in 
one piece, the shaping being uecomplished by the uniting 
of the lower edges. In the larger view the hood is omitted, 
and it can be so arranged that it can be put on and off at will. 

The full bishop sleeves are one-seamed and are gathered 
into the arm-holes, The fulness at the waist is confined by 
shirring and the portion below falls over the hands in ruffles. 
Wide pleated epaulets set out well over the shoulders and are 
stiffened, as is also the collar, with an interlining. 


than those of last, \ \\ medium size requires thirteen yards of material twenty-two 


No. 3812.—Tan broddeloth, white satin and brown velvet 
were used to make the stylish costume here pictured. The 
waist is arranged on a lining shaped by the usual seams and 
darts and closes down the centre of the front. The side- 
fronts and side-backs are inserted in the shoulder and under- 
arm seams and are turned back to form graduated revers, 


é girdle are of brow: 


adornment are also very 
in our illustration is dey 
and-gold; the reve: 
passementerie in g 
taffeta is used for 


aches wide; nine and one-eighth yards thirty-two inches; 
ven yards forty-four inches, or six yards fifty-four inches. 

» fs represented six and one-quarter yards of forty-four-inch 
material were used, with two and one-quarter yards of 
twenty-two-inch silk for front and revers; five-eighths of a 
yard of twenty-two-inch velvet for collar and belt; two 


x 


The lower.edge of the cloak is finished with a deep facing. 
Velvet, cashmere, silk, brocade, eider-down cloth or faney 
cloaking can be used successfully to develop this pattern; 
and braid, fur, passementerie or lace are appropriate for 


trimming. 
A figure view on page 10 shows a different development. 


— THE 


Th ‘ Z 
ee ys gett cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
size recused 7 measure, and costs 25 cents. The medium 
twenty-two in ae and three. quarters yards of material 
inaiiert nee bes wide; ten and one-half yards thirty-two 
quarters yard pe forty-four inches, or seven and three- 
ois quae i, Gas inches. As represented seven and 
half yards ay rate cs fifty-four inch material, one and one- 
par fy a Wwenty-two inch velvet, four passementerie or- 
ts, two and one-quarter yards of gimp, and s “) 
eighths of a yard of silk were used. Py seven 


LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING FIVE-GORED SKIRT) 

ae (For {Illustration see page 20.) , 
he aes rp costume displayed in the accom- 
as ying i lustration is one of the most stylish designs shown 
ont season. The pattern is charmingly developed in ame- 
hyst tinseled bourette. The vest, revers, and lower portions 


Lapigs’ CostuME (HAVING FOUR-GORED SKIRT). 


of the sleeves are of a rich shade of violet velvet. The six 
buttons ornamenting the front are imitation amethysts set in 
rims of filigree go'd. eo 

The basque of this pattern is fitted by centre-back, side- 
back, under-arm and shoulder seams, also double bust-darts; 
all of the seams below the waist-line are cut with a flare to 
form the ripple. To the upper front portions of the waist 
two shaped revers are attached; the vest is joined to the 
right side and fastens over to the left, with invisible hooks- 
and-eyes, under t .¢ front portion. 

A plain band collar finishes the neck. The sleeves have 
close-fitting, two-seamed lower portions that meet the one- 
seamed puffs slightly above thé elbow. They are gathered 
into the arm-hole. The skirt is a five-gored model having 
one rather narrow front gore, two side gores and two back 
gores which are joined by a centre seam. The placket is fin- 


«STANDARD ” DESIGNER. 


[Decemper, 1896, 


ished at this seam. The fulness at the waist-line is drawn to 
the back and laid in pleats. The top of the skirt is finisheq 
by a narrow belt and the bottom is interlined to the depth of 
fifteen inches with hair-cloth and bound with velveteen. 

Any of the new fall suitings. basket weaves, granite or 
astrakhan cloths, Scotch cheviot, etc., will develop this 
model satisfactorily. 

A figure view on page 9 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, for ladies from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. The 
medium size requires fourteen yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; nine and three-quarters yards thirty-two inches; 
seven and one-eighth yards forty-four inches, or six and 
three-eighths yards fifty-four inches. As represented, seven 
yards of forty-four-inch material were used; with two yards 
of twenty-two-inch velvet. Width of skirt at lower edge 
four and seven-eighths yards. 


Price 25 cents. 


(For deseription see page 16.) 


LADIES’ NIGHT GOWN. 
(For illustration seo page 21. ) 
, NNO, £, Z, oe 
leteeay ote night gown displayed in the accompanying 
S| on is especially appropriate f i “the 
I ws y or winter we: 
high nec k and long, comfortable sleeves proving an saree st 
ah ea from the cold air, The design will be found fa it: 
able alike for slender or stout figures, Our pattern i tev 
peas white long-cloth trimmed about the yoke, kin , 
leeves with Hamburg edging; medium sized rl bi ba 
paaboete to effect the closing in front eae 
lé gown is shaped by under. ‘ 
y -arm seams; ; 
poe a back at the upper edge and hess eaten soma a 
ie oe rounded yoke which is fitted by shoulder so 
e-seamed sleeves are of the bi here 
he bish y 
tae othe he and finished at the irclide Web ey 
Tolling collar finishes the neck and the Goltey of 4 
z of the 


e 


December, 1896.] THE 


gown is effected down the front with buttons and button- 
holes. Shirting muslin, China silk, flannelette, nainsook, 
etc., may be used to develop this gown. 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, for ladies from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The 
medium size requires ten and seven-eighths yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; nine and one-eighth yards twenty- 
seven inches, or six andseven-eighths yards thirty-six inches. 
As represented, one and three-quarters yards of embroidery 
were used, with five-eighths of a yard of insertion and two 
and one-eighth yards of narrow edging to trim. 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR CLOAK (REACHING JUST BELOW 
THE KNER). 
(For illustration see page 2.) 
No. 8311.—The stylish and serviceable cape portrayed in 


the accompanying illustration is a garment no woman should 


Vy ls 


yi QQ, 


3333 


Lapis’ Emprre CLOAK (DESIRABLE FOR DOMINO). Price 25 cents. 


be without. For traveling, driving and in cold or stormy 
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The pattern is cut in seven sizes, for ladies from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. The 
medium size requires eight and three-eighths yards of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide; four and three-eighths yards 
forty-four inches, or three and one-quarter yards fifty-four 
inches. As represented three-eighths of a yard of velvet 
twenty-two inches wide was used for collar facing. 


LADIES’ COAT. 
(For illustration see page 23.) 

No. 8296.—Smooth-faced tan covert cloth, dark brown silk 
gimp and two fancy buttons were the materials used to de- 
velop the coat pattern presented in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The design of this garment is unique and stylish. 
The loose fronts with broad box-pleats give the desired effect 
while the fulness at the waist-line in 
This coat is fitted by centre- 


of breadth to the chest, 
the back is confined by a strap. 


GARR: 
cre: 


mania bereert 


‘ 
Ne 
N 
\ 


it 
tee 


(For description see page 17.) 


back, under-arm and shoulder seams, The under-arm and 


weather, it has no equal for real comfort. 

The pattern is developed in double-faced plaid fancy cloak- 
ing which will be found one of the most desirable materials 
for making, these capes. The cape is in two circular pieces 
united by a centre-back seam. The fulness at the neck is 
disposed in four darts, two on either side. The large flar- 
ing collar is also in. two pieces joined by a centre-back seam. 
and attached to the neck of the cape. The closing of the 
cape is effected down the centre of the front with hooks-and- 
eyes, clasps or buttons. Two pockets may be placed on the 
inside of the cape. 

Chinchilla, kersey, bouelé, beaver, ete., are all desirable ma- 
terials for the development of this pattern, and braid, fur or 
gimp may be employed as trimming. 

A figure view on page 7 shows a different development. 


centre-back seams are left open from the bottom up to the 
depth of five and a half inches, giving the slashed effect. 
The material is laid in two box-pleats in the back, from the 
shoulder seams to the lower edge of the coat. The fulness at 
the waist-line is shirred and confined by a small strap, 
The fronts are laid in two box-pleats from the shoulder 
seams to the waist-ling. There they are not confined on the 
under side but hang loose. Two broad straps, pointed at the 
ends, are inserted in either shoulder seam and are attached 
to the box-pleats on either side at the chest-line. A large 
flaring collar finishes the neck. 

The one-seamed sleeves are gathered into the arm-hole and 
laid in pleats at the wrist; from thence the fulness falls in a 
ruffle over the hand. The fastening of the coat is effected 
down the centre of the front with invisible hooks-and-eyes, 


van be developed in silk, velvet. 


20 
THE 
This coat may 
PRO BS Saas Re of beaver cloth, bouelé, broadcloth 
nein aie rs : id be extremely stylish made of velvet or 
‘A fie d trimmed with det or fur. 


ure view on 
s 3 n page 8 show: i 

; f 5 sa differe: 7 
The pattern is eut in eig! wee 
to forty § 


~ elopment. 

it sizes, for ladies from thirty-two 
re, and costs 20 cents. The medium 
sabia ards of material tw 
i and three-quarters yards forty 
quarter yards fifty-four inches, 
and one-half yards of ¢ “ 
buttons. ; 


c inches bust measu: 
$1ze requires seven y; 
three , 
on 


y-two inches wide; 
-four inches or three and 


As represent i 
f pres ed, eight 
imp were used to trim, with two 


LADIES EIGHT-GORED SKIRT (DESIRABLE FOR SILK 

agen (For illustration see page 23.) pis: 

Ps ~The pattern of the stylish skirt 
panying illustration wiil undoubtedly r 


prova 
Dp 1 of most women who like to appear 


depicted in the 
neet with the ap- 
well dressed. Jt 
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Lapis’ Costume ( 
“GORED SKIRT). 


» vel-vel, relour du nord 


“STANDARD” 


andard Fashion Co. o. 
Price 25 cents, (F 
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DESIGNER. 


twenty-two inches wi ight 
Hake “a oO inc ‘hes wide ; eight and five eighths yards thirt 
: inches; five and three-eighths yards forty-four inc} a 
or four and one-quarter yards fifty-four inches. 77 
LADIES’ CAPE, 
pe ps (Por illustration see page 24.) 
isi ee will continue to be as much worn thi 
season as he 3 y ; 3 
on as heretofore; they can be made most elaborately foe 
pide: Re ark cloth, 
bist driving or travelling. The style shown in t! nae 
rati mm is the golf variety and very much affected by 
of fashion, not only . fabs 


afternoon and evening wear, or of plain d 


us. 


for its pict for tha 
ease u s Uresque appearance but f 
genuine comfort it gives in cold or inclem ae 


one portrayed is of dark gray 
hood being lined with bright-co 
bes ing lined with bright -colored plaid silk. This cape wi 
=) found very simple to construct acl 
lar in shape and joined by a centre. 


ent weather. The 
and blue granite cloth, the 


It is in two pieces, circu. 
back seam. 


At the neck 


f New York.) 
or description see page 18.) 
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cashmere, serge, basket weave 


materials now in s. 
Sai con, : a Our pattern is dey eloped in dark 
ph pay pei abe ae 4 narrow front- 
; ‘es, two side-backs 
meet > anphoeae These fit the waist eithoish grrr fal. 
gathers. The lower dies mess Me 
ia. tia finished by a velveteen bindin 
Uaioe ne depth of twelve inches. ‘The ski t : 
ur, cord or braid, and “ra 
measures four and five-eighths y: ; 
A figure view on page 6 show: 
The pattern is cut in sev 


or any other of the attractive 


ladies from twenty to 
wh eae ween » Corresponding to thirty- 


ure, and costs 20 cents he 

en: TI 

medium size requires nine and five eighths yards of materi: 
* i 1 i erial 


the slight fulness is arranged by 
eee re y means 

be rnd has a centre-back seam and le atiachaa 

au aes ai Raita the rolling collar. The fasteni i 

brakes rate ee in front by hooks-and-eyes, Matacigll 

einen ch plaids, astrakhan cloth, bouclé beayi 

eae ranite cloth, ete., may all be used in the d be 
418 cape, and it can be simply finished whe 


chine stitching, or # elabc aly i 
ae ig. Or more el, ii i r, 
hi rately trimmed with fur, braid 


A figure view a we 
The aha Mane 8 shows a different development. 
c is Cut In seven sizes. ies f we 
Rtas 7. t Sizes, for ladies from irt 
m mad vats inches bust measure and costs 20 rs r . a 
ns : » 20 cen 
ere Hed ae three and three-eighths yards iain “4 
a nches wide; th t . me 
+ three yards fifty fi inches 
rt. } y four inch 


with one and three-ei h ya f twenty- wo-inch silk to 
h and three 
; eighths yards o! t t 


Drcemper, 1896.] THE 
LADIES’ ONE-PIECE DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For illastration see page 24.) 

No. 3319.—Dark bine henrietta was used tomake the stylish 
sleeve here illustrated, and no trimming was employed. 

Both the outer portion and lining are in one piece, shaped 
by a dart on the outside. The material is tacked to the lin- 
ing ashort distance from the upper edge, and gathered to 
form a pretty puff. 

Two downward-turning pleats are also formed on each side 
edge. 

This is certainly a very stylish and graceful sleeve and will 
develop most effectively in silk, satin, cashmere, henrietia, 
cheviot or novelty material, and may be trimmed with lace, 
braid, ribbon, passementerie, galloon, etc. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes, from eleven to seventeen 
inches arm measure, and costs 10 cents. The thirteen- 
size requires three yards of material twenty-two inches wide ; 


two yards thirty 

two inches; one 
and seven-eighths 
yards forty-four 
inches, or one and 
onehalf yards 
fifty-four inches. 


LADIES’ TWO 
PIECE COAT 
COLLAR. 

(For {llustration see 
page 4.) 

No. 3321.—A 
very useful pattern 
is here shown. 
Plain cloth was 
used to make it 
and machine 
stitching formed a 
neat and suitable 
finish. The pat- 
tern consists of a 
plain neck-band to 
the upper edge of 
which is sewed 
the turned-over 
collar portion. 
This is also in one 
piece and its edges 
are finished with 
stitching. 

This is both a 
stylishand service- 
able collar pattern and will,aid greatly in renovating last 
season’s coats. It may be made of the same material as the 
garment for which it is used, or of fur, astrakhan, vel- 
vet, etc. 

The pattern is cut in three sizes, small, medium and large, 
and costs 5 cents. The medium size requires five-eighths of 
a yard of material twenty-two inches wide, or three-eighths 
forty-four inches wide or wider. 


Shs ea LE Oe 


LADIES’ JACKET. 
(For Illustration see page 2.) 

No. 3309.—The stylish jacket depicted in the accompany- 
ing illustration is altogether new in design; especially the 
front which presents a most effective arrangement of the 
material. The pattern is developed in russei-brown box- 
cloth, with a rolling collar of black velvet; and, the buttons and 
stitching being black, give a very attractive appearance to 
the entire garment. The jacket is fitted by centre-back, 
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side-back, under-arm and shoulder seams. The centre and 
side-back seams have extensions just below the waist-line 
that are laid underneath and form four box-pleats in the 
back. The fronts are double-breasted and seamless and 
the right buttons over to the left. The shaped over- 
front is inserted into the shoulder seams and into the under- 
arm seams over the hips. A plain band, to which the rolling 
collar is attached, finishes the neck. . 

The sleeves are two seamed and close fitting to above the 
elbow where they expand into a puff and are box-pleated 
into the arm-hole. Any of the new style cloakings will de- 
velop well made by this pattern, suchas bouclé, kersey, covert- 
cloth, billiard or broadcloth. Fur, braid or cord may be 
used to trim, but the two rows of tailor stitching will be 
found a most stylish finish. 

A figure view on page 13 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes. for ladies from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches 
bust measure, and 
costs 20 cents. 
The medium size 
requires three and 
one-half yards of 
material forty-four 
inches wide, or 
two and five 
vighths yards fifty- 
four inches. As 
represented on @- 
quarter of a yard 
of twenty -t wo- 
inch velvet was 
used for the collar 
facing. 


LADIES’ WAIST. 
(For illustration see 
page 25.) 

No. 3326.—The 
aecompanying il- 
lustration portrays 
a very stylish and 
attractive waist. 
Our pattern is de- 
veloped in change- 
able silk of blue- 


Att tha bigs “tie 


hai wit segs 


& * Pand-green. The 
i ee crush collar and 
3320 girdle are of dark- 


green velvet, while 
the trimming is 
silver-and-green passementerie. A pleated ruche of green 
silk finishes the neck. 

The waist is mounted on a foundation fitted by centre back, 
side-back, under-arm and shoulder seams, also double bust- 
darts. The material of the waist in front is pleated to yoke 
depth, the fulness at the waist-line being confined by gathers; 
the back of the waist is pleated to correspond with the front. 
The bretelle pieces are carried over the shoulders and adjust- 
ed so as to outline the yoke. A crush collar with two pleat- 
ed pieces on either side finishes the neck. The one-seamed 
mousquetaire sleeves aré mounted on a two-seamed lining 
and are gathered into the arm-hole. Double epaulets are in- 
serted in the arm-holes and fall gracefully over the sleeves. 
In the smaller view depicted in the illustration, the epaulets 
and crush collar are omitted. Taffeta broché, gros grain, 
or surah silk would all develop this pattern well, and cloth 
such as cashmere, nun’s-veiling, erépe, ete., may also be 
used. The trimming can be of velvet, lace, gimp, 


CO ee 


passem: i i 
ae enterie, plain or faney mohair braid 
A figure view on page 
The pattern is 
forty-four inche 


medium size 1 8 bust measure, and costs 20 cents. 

terial tw cs requires seven and three-quarte: 
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re adh tape three-eighths yards forty-four inches. 

sade wantin feat one three-eighths yards of twenty-two 

Pa tiemuareer weir iat with two and one-half yards lace 

and eee, fi caehals yards wide ribbon and nine 
ghth yards of narrow ribbon, also nine and one- 


half yards of lace edging. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 


(For illustration see page 2.) 


Lapiis’ Crrounar CLOAK (REACHING JUST RELOW THE 


il Be stat : 
oni is a most serviceable and attractive one, for al 
we “t: simple in design it is stylish and subject to almost 
; 4 ‘orm of trimming becoming to the wearer. The pattern 
'g z is . . ue 2 ‘ 
s aa in Russian-blue diagonal trimmed with snail 
rer “rag of the same shade. The basque is fitted by 
aerate under-arm and shoulder seams. also 
st-darts. The front is double-bre: nk fet 
, E +-breasted and fastens 
over to the left side with b The 
uttons and button-holes. The 
Seo of the basque is cut to form a point back and Bani 
= hag ae mae and fit quite smoothly to above 
w where they expand into a gracef 1 
' isi graceful fulness that 
‘al eres. They are gathered into the arm-hole. A 
bees i collar fastening on the left side finishes the nod 
= tl tee as described may be made of any of the 
ew fall suitin; thevi i e 
= 5, or serge, cheviot, tricot, cashmere, silk, 


A figure view on page 6 shows a different development 
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eee 15 shows a different development. 

2ut in ten sizes, for ladies from thirty-two to 
The 
yards of ma- 


5.—The 2 i 
The basque presented in the accompanying 


; Decemper, 1 896, 


The pattern is cut in ten sizes, for ladies from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The 
medium size requires four and seven-eighths yards of ma. 
terial twenty-two inches wide; three and one-quarter yards 
thirty-two inches; two and three-quarters yards forty-four 


is inches, on two yards fifty-four inches. 


LADIES’ CLOAK 


(For illustration see page 2.) 


HOODS, 


No, 3329,—Capuchin hoods of various styles are seen on al- 
most every kind of out-door garment, and consequently new 
designs are always eagerly sought. Our illustration pre onts 
two very pretty styles, both equally simple in construction, 
The upper one is made of dark-blue silk, plainly finished ard 
the lower one is of a combination of brown and white and * 
plain brown serge These hoods admit of many vari i 
stylish developments. They may be made of the same 


and 
abric 


LEE Fore LEZ 


KNEE). 


Price 25 y 
ce 25 cents, (For description see page 19 


as the garment for which they are v 
material such as heavy silk velvet t 
y . » ete, 


or machine stitching w: 
trimming. 


1, or of contrasting 
; Fur edging, braid 
ill form a neat finish and suitable 


The pattern is cut i 
; pattern is cut in three sizes, small, medi 
and costs 10 cents. The medium si J apap 
ers of a yard of mate 
inches wide, with 
—_ ite, Bes one yard of twenty-two-inch silk to line 
_ 3 : o ; 
‘equires three-quarters of a yard of forty-four 
ya of forty-for 


to fifty-four inch i 
y es, with on : 
twenty-two-inch silk to line e and three-eighths yards of 


1 large, 
size requires for first hood 
rial forty-four to fifty-four 


LADIES’ POINTED COAT COLLARS. | 

Me oye (For illustration see page man il | 

distinctive fannie Hr eeaen will Begne of OS | 
a 0 the s| . . TP 4 

able garments for out-door ae ee clea ee | 

7 J 1@ merit 0! 


Decemser, 1896.] THE 
being not only extremely comfortable in cold weather but 
are very becoming to almost every one. The collar portray- 
ed in the upper part of the illustration is a three-pointed 
flaring model. It isin two pieces united by a centre seam 
in the back. The 
pattern is develop- 
ed in brown vel- 
vet. The collar in 
the lower illustra- 
tion is larger and 
has five points: one 
in the back, two 
on the sides and 
two infront. Thi 
also is in two 
pieces joined by a 
contre-be seam 
and is developed in 
Russian-blue mel- 
ton edged with 
Persian lamb. 
These collars when 
made may be at- 
tached toany 
cloak, coat, cape 
or dress, and velvet, 
may be used to develop them. 

The pattern is cut in three s' small, medium and large, 
and costs 5 cents, The medium size requires, for first collar 
five-cighths of a yard of material twenty-two inches wide; 
three-eighths of a yard forty-four to fifty-four inches. Jor 
second collar, one yard of material twenty-two inches; one- 
half of ay ard forty-four inches or three-cighths ofayard fifty- 

As represented one and one-<quarter yards of 
astrakhan were used. 
LADIES’ EVENING WAIST 
(HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG OR SHORT SLEEVES). 

(For illustration see page 77.) 
Lavender taffeta, violet velvet and silver passe- 
menterie were the materials used in developing the stylish 
and effective waist displayed in our accompanying illustra- 
tion. The pattern has a lining fitted by centre back, side- 
back, under-arm and shoulder seams, also double bust-darts. 


is 


(Copyright 1806 by 
LApies’ Coat. Prics 


2 cents, 


velour du nord, vel-vel, cloth or silk 


four inches. 


No. 


$827. 
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Lapigs’ E1GHT GORED SKIRT (DESIRABLE FOR SILK). 


“STANDARD” 


tandard Fashion Co. of New York.) 


DESIGNER. 23 
The material is cut ina V back and front; and in the back, 
from the shoulders to the waist, it is laid in two pleats. The 
folded fronts are arranged on the lining, surplice fashion, 
the right side folding over to the left where it fastens with 
hooks-and-e y € 8° 
Prettily shaped 
jacket fronts are 
inserted in the un- 
derarm and 
shoulder seams. A 
broad girdle en- 
circles the waist, 
closing on the left 
side. The one- 
seamed puffed 
sleeves are mount- 
ed on a two-seam- 
ed lining and 
gathered into the 
arm-hole in a nov- 
el and pleasing 
manner. The 
smaller view por- 
trays the waist 
with high neck 
and long sleeves, which in this instance are omitted. 

A figure view on page 14 shows a different development. - 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, for ladies from thirty two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The 
medium size requires six and one-half yards of twenty-two 
inch material; four and three »-eighths yards of thirty-two-inch; 
three and one-half yards forty-four-inch, or two and seven- 
eighths yards fifty-four-inch, As represented five and one 
eighth yards of twenty-two-inch silk were used, with five- 
eighths of a yard of tw enty-two-inch velvet, and three and 
three-eighths yards of galloon. 


(For description see page 19.) 


LADIES’ BOLERO JACKET 
(ZITHER FULL OR SHORT LENGTHS). 
(For ilustration see page 27.) 
No, 8837.—The dainty and picturesque bolero jacket has 
come to stay and will be a prominent feature in many of the 
attractive toilettes of this season. It has the merit of being 
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Price 20 cents. (For description see page 20.) 
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Lapies’ Care. Price % cents, (For description See page 20.) 


easy to make and lends itself readily to pretty adorn- 
ament and decoration. $ ; 

Our pattern is developed in black velvet with trim- 

ming of silver passementerie. It is fitted by under-arm 
and shoulder seams only. The 
upper portions of the fronts 
form the pointed revers shown 
in the larger illustration. In 
the smaller view these revers 
are omitted and the jacket- 
fronts are rounded. Lace, vel 
vet, silk, cloth, fur, chiffon. 
ete., may be used to develop 
the jacket; and gimp, passe 
menterie, jet, lace or fur will 
all be found useful in the trim- 
ming or decoration. The jacket is 
prettier if lined with some coutrast- 
ing shade of silk or satin, 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, 
for ladies from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 
15cents. The medium size requires 
one and one-half yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; one yard 
thirty-two inches; three quarters of 
a yard forty-four inches, or 
five-eighths of a yard fifty- 
four inches. As represent- 
ed, two and one-quarter 
yards of galloon were used * 
to trim. 


LADIES’ BASQUE (Hay- 


GORES; D. RABLE FOR STOUT 
FIGUR . 
(For illustration see page 28.) 


3319 


Lapres’ ONE-P: 
SLEEVE, = Pric 


No. 3328.—This is a particularly 
stylish and simple pattern for plump 
figures, and has the effect of mak- 
ing them appear remarkably slender 
and graceful. The extra underarm gores will be found very 
convenient and much nicer than if the single gores eH 
be coker t. ingle gores had been 


y 10 cents, 
(For description see 
page 21.) 


THE “STANDARD” DESIGNER. 


ING TWO UNDER-AR‘ VAP Two-Piece Coat Contar. Price Seents, (F 
° s. (For 


[Drcemurr, 1896, 


Brown eashmere was the material employed for ¢ 
main part of the basque, and écru silk for the full 
fronts. Brown velvet ribbon of different widths was 
used for trimming. 

The basque has a lining fitted by centre-back, side 
back, double under-arm and shoulder seams, also doy. 
ble bust-darts. The closing is effected down the cen. 
tre of the front, The portions of the material are cut 
and fitted in the same manner as the lining, but the 
fronts are éut off just forward of the second dart to 
show the full fronts between. These are gathered at 
the neck and pleated finely at the waist-line, and these 
sides are attached to the lining beneath the fitted 
fronts. The neck of the basque is completed by g 
standing collar and the lower edge, which is slightly 
pointed in the front and back, is faced. 


aK 


eb BEIGE er 


The gigot sleev 
fue whey pale ona are of fashionable 
eit: yr serge or velvet can all be made up 
braid, gim pel ; * ms pattern, and lace, passementerie, 
The patted is oe a ve appropriate for trimming 
inches busy eee In seven sizes, from thirty-eight to fifty 
sive) requires ai pha costs 20 cents. The forty-two-inch 
wo inches iii % one-eighth yards of material twenty- 
inches; two af re hree and three-quarters yards thirty-two 
id three-quarters yards forty-four inches, or two 


$321 


ee description see page 21.) 
and one-half yards fifty-four inches 


and five-eighths yard, i 
n° ti yards of forty-four-inel 


As represented, two 
h material were used. 
(quarters ’ 
and seven-eighth of a yard of twenty-two inch silk, three 
ghths yards of wide braid, two an . 

aid, ti 


yards of medium and two and one-half yards 4 ee a 


of narrow. 


6 ed DRESS SLEEVE 
oe or illustration see page is 
No, 3330.—The sleeve dis ean ta 


tration is a ve played in the accom 


ry stylish model apanying illus 


and has the advantage of 


De THE 
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being easily manufactured. Our pattern 1s developed in 
light-gray cloth, the puffs being ornamented with cut steel 
passementerie. This sleeve is two-seamed and close-fitting 
to just below the arm hole, where it expands on eitherside of 
the arm in a graceful puff which is gathered up in the centre 
and caught with a 
buckle, bow or 
ornament. The 
sleeve develops 
well in any of the 
new suilings—silk, 
cashmere, serge, 
ete.—and will be 
found a decidedly 
stylish feature of 
any up-to-date cos- 
tume, 

The pattern is 
cut in four sizes, 
for ladies from 
eleven to seven- 
teen inches arm 
measure, and costs 
10 cents. The 
thirteen-inch size 
requires three and three-quarters yards of material twenty- 
two inches wide; two and soven-eighths yards thirty-two 
inches; two and three-eighths yards forty-four inches, or 
two and one-eighth yards fifty-four inches. 


LADIES’ JACKET, 


LADIES’ APRON. 
(For iHustration see page 28.) 

No, 3836,—The pretty custom of wearing fancy. aprons 
when engaged in fancy-work or pouring tea has once more 
come in, and dainty dress protectors of lawn, swiss, lace and 
silk are shown in all the dry-goods shops. The one we show 
in the accompanying illustration is made of fine white organ 
die, and is trimmed with Valenciennes lace and insertion. 
Wide ribbon forms the strings, and rosettes of the same color, 
but of narrower width, are placed on the corners of the bib 
and the pockets. The pattern is in three pieces: bib, skirt 


Lapies’ WaIsT. 


and shaped belt. The skirt is gathered to the lower edge of 
the belt, and the bib is attached to the upper edge without 


gathers, A deep hem finishes the bottom of the apron, and 


the sides are also hemmed, but not so deeply. 

Any of the light, pretty lawns, organdies, swisses or linens 
are suitable wash materials for such an apron, and silk, 
sateen or alpaca*are appropriate when wash materials are 
not desired, For'the former, lace is the prettiest trimming, 
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(Copyright 180 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 


Price 20 cents. 


Price 20 cents. (For description see page 21.) 


DESIGNER. 25 


and for the latter braid, gimp or narrow velvet ribbon, The 
aprons can also be made very effective with cross-stitch em- 
broidery, done in red and blue wash cotton. 

The pattern is in seven sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, and costs 15 cents. The medium size 
requires one and 
seven -eighths 
yards of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide; one and five- 
eighths yards 
twenty-seven in- 
ches, or one and 
three-eighths 
yards thirty-six 
inches, As repre- 
sented four and 
one-quarter yards 
of lace edging were 
used, with three 
and seven-eighths 
yards of laceinser- 
tion, three yardsof 
wide ribbon and 
four and one-half 
yards of narrow ribbon of the same shade. 

LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For illustration see page 20.) 

No. 8840.—Jacket effects are a striking feature of the 
winter season. They are used on every style of waist, 
basque, tea- gown and cloak, and certainly give a very becom- 
ing and jaunty appearance. The waist shown in our illus- 
tration is made of gray cashmere, with a full front and lotver 
part of the sleeves of gray silk. The small revers. standing 
collar and cuffs are made of plum-colored velvet, and the 
jacket-fronts are braided with narrow plum-colored braid. 
The twisted belt and bow is of plum-colored velvet ribbon. 
The waist-lining is fitted by side-back, under-arm and 
shoulder seams, also double bust-darts. The back of the 
material has the slight fulness at the waist-line laid in small 
The under-arm gores are covered smoothly. The 


(For description see page 21.) 


pleats. 
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full fronts are gathered at the neck and laid in five pleats at 
the waist-line; they close down the centre with. hooks-and- 
ey The jacket-fronts are inserted in the shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and the upper parts formsmall revers, A 
standing collar completes the neck Thegigotsleeves are two- 
sevmed,and are close-fitting nearly to the arm-hole, the upper 
portions expanding into small puffs. At the wrists they 
are finished by small pointed enffs which can either be turned 


26 


omnes: to fall over the hands. A twisted belt finishes 
Gia oe of the waist, The revers and jacket-fronts 
Sects J = ened, also the cuffs, by an interlining $f can- 
as, crinoline or fibre chamois, Silk and velvet or velvet 


& 5 7 
and novelty woolen goods would develop this pattern effec- 
tively, and lace or 


chiffon may be used 
for the full fronts 
when the waist is 
intended forevening 
wear, For the 
street the entire 
jacket-fronts could 
be made of fur. 

A most beautiful 
full-dress waist 
could be made by 
this pattern in the 
following manner: 
Turquoise-blue satin 
duchesse should be 
used for the main 
part of the waist, the 
sleeves being cut off at the lower edge of the puffs and the 
neck cut square across at the top of the bust. Turquoise- 
blue velvet should be employed to make the j sket-fronts 
and revers, and the latter should be covered with pearl 
passementerio, a narrow band of the same style of trimming 
being placed along the edge of the jacket-fronts The full 
fronts should be made of turquoise-blue satin overlaid with 
white guipure, and white guipure should edge the neck, A 
girdle of pearl passementeric should finish the lower ed, 7a of 
the waist, ai 

For a street garment to wear without an outer cout or cape 
he waist would be very handsome made of nayy-blue canicl 

with the jacket- ; Ring 
fronts and cuffs of 
close curled as - 
trakhan, and the 
standing collar re 
placed by a fur one 
of the stylish storm 
designs which are 
shown inthis num- 
ber. If it is not 
desirable to make 
the entire jacket- 
fronts of fur the 
revers alone can 
be made of it, and 
@ narrow edge of 
the same can _bor- 
derthe fronts and 
the lower edge of 
the waist. 

For house wear 
in the afternoon or 
evening a pretty 
effect may be given 
by making the 
waist, or at least 
the loose fronts, of 
silk, and running cross strips of Jace insertion upon the 
A beautiful waist could be made of pink taffeta with sated 
fronts of black velvet, the loose fronts ‘and shades be 
cross-striped with black thread lace. ene 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty 
four inches bust measure, and ¢ 20 cents. The tedium 
size requires five and one-eighth yards twenty-two inch mate- 
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Lavigs’ Basque. Price 2 cents, 
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Lapies’ ¢ i 
pigs’ CLOAK Toons, Price 10 cents, 


[DEcember, 1899 
rial, three and five-eighths yards thirty-two; two and three 
quarters yards forty-four; or two yards of fifty-four inch 
material, As represented two and three-quarters yards 
forty-four inch goods were used, with three-eighths of q Yani 
of twenty-two inch yelvet, two yards of ribbon and throes. 
quarters of a yard 
of ps sementerie, ig 
addition to the 
usual linings, 


LADIES’ DRESS. 
ING SACQUE, 
(For fllustration seq 
page 29.) 
M4. —Pale- 
French flannel, 
cream lace and satin 
ribbon were used to 
make the service 


able dressing sacque 
here pictured. The 
back is shaped by 
under-arm and side 
back gores and a centre seam, It fits smoothly to the waist. 
line, the fulness below being arranged to fall in stylish folds 
The frontssare seamless and close with ribbon ties. The col- 
larette is in one piece and is sewed to thé neck edge; it is 
prettily trimmed with lace. The sleeve is a one-| lo 0" 
mutton design arranged on a two-piece lining. The Pi 
is collected in gathers at the top and the lower edge is 
daintily trimmed with lace, This isa very servic ble, 
ment and may be made of silk, French flannel, ¢ Jerdoail 
cloth, cashmere, henrietta, etc., and be trimmed with ta F 
ribbon, braid, gimp or fancy stitching. a 
Another very pretty sacque is made of China silk and 
ss wadded. Theout- 
of the sacque 
beautiful 


(For description see page 22.) 


is a 
shade of violetand 


it is lined with 
rose-pink silk, A 
small quantity of 
violet sachet pow- 
der is. sprinkled 
over the wadding 
80 that when worn 
a faint. sweet odor 
of violets is pleas- 
antly perceptible. 
This sacque is 
| trimmed at the 
neck with a full 
ruche of point de 
Venise lace and a 
Jabot of the same 
Ornaments the 
front. The wrists 
are finished with 
frills of the lace 
and the sacque is 
fastened in the 
front with bows of 
otion, made by the 
uld make a charm 


(For description see pay 


Be 2.) 


There is a very economical an, yle of dressing 
i and Pretty sty] 
le 
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sacque that meets with universal approval, it is made of eider- 
down in colors of light blue, pink. crimson, gray or brown. 
The edge is cutin scollops andcrochetted around with silk or 


Lapies’ Porxrep Coat Conbans, Price 5 cents, 
(For description see page 22.) 


wool. Ribbons of any pretty contrasting color fasten the 


front. 
A figure view on page 16 shows & different development. 


The pattern is cut in thirteen sizes, from thirty-two to 
fifty inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The medium 
size requires five and one eighth yards of material twenty-two 
four yards twenty-seven inches; three and 


inches wid 
three - quarters 
yards thirty- 
two inches, or 


nd three- 


two 
quarters yards 
forty-four in- 
ches. AS rep- 
resented three 
and three 
eighths yards 
of lace and two 
and one-half 
yards of ribbon 
were used to 
trim. 


LADIES’ 
CHAMOIS 
WAIST. 
(For illustration see page 90.) 

No. 8334.—Every woman who studies her personal comfort 
should have among her garments for winter wear a 
chamois waist. It is one of the most serviceable and 
factory articles to have on hand and will be found an excel 
lent protection from cold and damp weather. When worn 
under the waist of a dress it takes up but little room and is 
exceedingly warm. If one of theso waists are worn the 
jacket or coat may be dispensed with. The pattern is de- 
veloped in fine soft chamois leather lined with crimson silk, 
This lining may be omitted if desired. Centre-back, side- 
back, under-arm and shoulder seams are employed in fitting 
this waist, also double bust-darts. Tt has neither sleeves or 
collar, the neck and arm-holes being bound with silk. The 
closing of the waist is effected down the centre of the front 
with buttons and button-holes or hooks-and-eyes. If chamois 
skin is not desirable, the waist may be developed in flannel, 
quilted satin or any warm cloth to be worn under a dress 
basque or coat, 

The seams of such a waist when made of chamois should 
be lapped and stitched down on each side, and some of the 
imported ones are machine-stitched all over ina faney pat- 
tern with colored silk. When made of chamois another point 
should beobserved—that is, the chamois should be perforated 
for ventilation, as to wear an air-tight garment for any 
length of time would be extremely unhealthy, The perfora- 


«STANDARD ” 


tion does not interfere with the warmth, nor does it effect the 
appearance of the waist—indeed it rather improves it, when & 
bright-colored silk or satin lining, is used, for the color shows 


Lapies' EVENING WAIST (HIGH Of LOW NECK, LONG OR SHORT SLEEVES). 
(For description see page 2. 
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through the perforations. The holes may be made with 
the scissors, care being taken to have the implements 
sharp, and to avoid cutting any but the tiniest spaces; 
or else the holes may be mado with a punch, such asis 
used for papers. A pretty idea isto make the perfora- 
tions form a sort of a pattern in Jeaf or scroll design. 
Some ladies embroider these waists very handsomely 
with heavy silk, using the Persian colors and designs. 
As soon as the wearer enters the house for a prolonged 
stay she should remove the garment if it is made of 
chamois, and if it is at all damp with perspiration, as 
it is very apt to be, she should hang it up to dry and air, 
but not too near the fire, for unless properly aired the 
skin is apt to become musty, 
When purchasing chamois skins for an under-jacket care 
should be taken to get the soft, flexible kind that has little 
lime in the bleaching, as these will not stiffen up when 
dampened with perspiration, and the purchaser should also 
carefully examine the skins to ascertain if there are any 
rubbed places or thin spots, as these would soon break into 
holes. When one of these waists shows signs of wear the 
weak spot can 
be strengthen- 
ed by putting 
a new ‘piece of 
chamois be- 
neath it and 
machine- 
stitching it in 
place. Small, 
flat buttons, 
either line n- 
covered or 
pearl are better 
than hooks- 
and-eyes for 
fastening, and 
the button- 
holes can be 
easily worked 


Price 20 cents, 


ifa needle suitable for leather embroidery is used. Patent 
fasteners such as are put on gloves are also very nice, and 
any jeweler or glove-maker will put them in place after the 
waist is made, 

Angora cloth is another fabric that makes delightfully 
warm waists, and is not at all bulky; indeed, any of the ma- 
terials mentioned will hardly take up more room than an 


LApres’ BOLERO JACKET _(E(THER FULL OR SHORT LENGTHS). 
Price 15 cents. (For description see puge 23. ) 


ordinary heavy lining beneath the coat or basque, and at the 
same time they will prove ample protection to any ordinary 
cold; and even very severe weather may be stood by their aid 
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with theadditi 
‘ition of a ty 
ar bo 
and servic “ 
worn in th 
long 


arent « The pattern is also a most useful 
sone for flannel corset covers, which ean be 


16 house with thi ae . 
aacveadl Hoe 1 thin dresses that are high necked and 


waists canton 
flannel, merino or 
ballad-vail are ¢ he 
best. materials, and 
the neck may be fin- 
ished with button- 
holing of embroidery 
silk,or narrow wor- 
sted lace. The arm- 
holes may be bound 
with silk ribbon or 
tape, or finished in the 
Same manner as the 
neck. Long sleeves 
can be added or not, 
as preferred, but 
physicians as a usual 
rule do not advocate 


the: 
ae pplz the lower edge has x most unsightly way 
ae = a itself below the dress sleeve, or else rolling 
ale pet hateble ridge above the elbow. B 
“eee priid «a ere jackets of this kind can be 
Lind thangs " eloth, care being taken to purchase the 
hould,fe gar iy Uz, off on the garments. The wooly part 
The eae ee a aes and no lining will be required, 
alas 2 ae with narrow ribbon, and pressed 
on em 4 will not make ugly ridges beneath the coat 
ao ae RS over the jacket. Stockinet is another 
bite sp ia =’ and of this long, close-fitting sleeves 
ie pe cae fabric is 80 clinging that it takes up 
any ae a No pattern is given for the sleeves, but 
PBN Yoke = ak be used. Some ladies even use the 
i thee eat ay have outlived their day of usefulness 

te pattern is cut i i 

forty ous focdibens aearena, st oat Teo 
4 Ou Anne 2, and costs 15 cents. The me- 
= ‘ee and one-half yards of material La 
Fle a ae } le or three-quarters of a yard fifty-four 
represented two chamois skins about meditna 


these 


Price M cents. (For 


size were used. 
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LADIES’ Dress Suetve, Price cents. (For dezcription see 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ STORM COLLAR. 
b (For illustration see page 30.) 
x, 
No. 3835.—Now that the season of cold and stormy weather 
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LAptEs’ u i 
BASQUE (HAVING TWO UNDER-ARM GORES; DESIRABLE FOR STOCT FIGURES 
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1 is with us it is well to be prepared for the inclement da F 
» having on hand comfortable articles of apparel. 7% 
1 The storm collar depicted in the accompanying illust 
will be found ang 

cellent protectij 
froma cold and win) 
The pattern is de 


chinchilla ogm 
bound with black 
braid ; two small op 
buttons th 
strap The collar 
In two pieces uni 
centre - ba ge 
seam, the closing § 
ing effected by 
strap with great : 


fasten 


by a 


Beaver, kersey, 
Ra CORES: DESIRANLE prone melton 6 
ur may be used i 


develop this pattern most satisfactorily 
This design does away with the more ludicrous than 
viceable ear muffs that were for so long a time used by. 
who had much walking and driving to do in cold weath 
There is nothing laughable or in the slightest degree undigall 
fied aboat the storm collar, and it will be found a rel 
preventive of stiff necks, ear aches and sore throats, ‘ 
amply protects the neck and glands of the throat is i - 
make the collar of the an 
same material as the over 
coat or at least so that it 
will match that garment 
in color, when it is intend- 
ed fora man; but for boys, 
especially thesmaller ones, 
if can be made of navy- 
blue, red or brown, and 
bound with braid of a 
contrasting color. A hand. 
some finish could be given 
to cither an adult's or a 
child’s collar by sewing on 
a narrow band of some 
dark fur along the edges 
of the portion w hich 
stands up about the ears: 
or the entire collar might 
be made of fur and lined 
With farmer's satin or 
sateen of heavy quality 
If cloth of light weight 
is used, an interlining of 
canvas should be employed 
to keep th 7 
position. 


Serer 
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MADIES' APRON. Price 15 
Tre APRON. — Price 15 cents 
collar in or description see page 25.) 
: Heavy clot 

Velvet. or corduroy 
would make a very . 
time a comfort 
bound with silk braid. 4 
atrand gloves or mittens of 
er a boy or eptable and useful Christ 
pe SE beeen The cap and the storm 
witl ¥ or chinchilla. nid tin Lecce igh 

) contrasting = and the edges coi » finis 

fur to mateh, eal the tops of the gloves verte a 

: amd CORES eS Riera : sing made 
phe = the storm jean combination of gifts 
shield shown in aa Mt the men’ 

the Novem: or number. = se dress a7 

- The dress shield 


mas present for eith 
collar could be ms 
kersey, beaver 


oped in dark biggm 


cess under the ching 
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excellent for protecting the chest and the storm collar for the 
so that with the twoa snowy or rainy even- 


throat and ears, 
had to be out 


ing would have no terrors for a man who 
while going from his home to # ball room or theatre in his 
dress suit. For wear on such occasions the 
shield could be made of black satin and the 
storm collar of black velvet bound with black 
silk braid, Instead of velvet, some of the 
velveteens which look almost like the real 
velvet could be substituted, as there are many 
of these that will not change in appearance 
even after being exposed to the rain. Cordu- 
roy never is affected by the weather. 

The pattern is cut in three sizes, for men 
and boys from fourteen to eighteen inches 
neck measure, and costs 5 cents. The sixteen- 
e requires three quarters of a yard of 
material twenty-two inches wide; three- 
eighths of a yard forty-four or fifty-four 
inches; with one and five-eighths yards of silk 


braid to bind. 


inch s' 


WORK BAG, 
(For illustration see page 30.) 

No. 8841,—For a pretty and serviceable gift nothing could 
be more acceptable to either a young girl or alady than the 
dainty bag shown in our illustration, It is of a sizeto hold all 
thesewing implements as well as the workitself with neatness 
and comfort, and can be made handsome and dainty enough 
to bring into the most refined parlor of an afternoon or evening. 
when it is desired to while away the hours with fancy work, 
The bag consists of a circular piece, stiffened by an inter- 
lining—this forms tho bottom—and two straight pieces of 
different widths (one of them is the outer part and one the 
inside) which is divided into pockets or compartments. A 
casing is run about the upper part, just below the deep hem 
for the drawing strings or cords. 

As shown the bag is made of figured surah of blue and 
yellow. The lining is yellow satin and yellow silk cords 
and tassels are used to tie it up. The seams are feather 
stitched with a darker shade of blue embroidery silk. 


Lapies’ DRESSING SACQUE, 


Both the outside and inside of the bag are shown, the 
displaying the compartments. 


Chintz, cretonne, silk, satin, velvet, sateen or figured cash- 
mere would all be suitable materials from which to construct 
such a bag, according to the different purposes for which it is 


Jf made on a large seale, for instance, for a 


intended. 
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Lapies’ BAsQue. 


Price2 cents. (For description see page 23.) 


latter 
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darning or stocking bag, cretonne or chintz would be the 
best material from which to make it, and the lining could be 
of Turkey red or blue. <A very effective and pretty bag of 
this kind could ba made of delf blue with blue cords, and 


3340 


(For description see puge 9.) 


3340 


Pri¢ s 0 cents. 


tassels could be used for tying. Another serviceable bag for 
the same purpose could be made of scarlet-and-white cretonne 
lined and bound with Turkey red, and tied up with scarlet 
cords and tassels. 

For adainty sewing bag for the fancy worker the bag 
should be made of some fabric thatis very refined and pretty, 
such as Dresden silk or brocade and lined with satin or silk 
that matches some one of the colors which’appear in the silk 
of the outside. A lovely bag of tllis pattern was shown 
among the Christmas novelties at a large Parisian shop. It 
was made of white brocade with pink roses and green leaves 
scattered over it. The lining was pale green, the exact shade 
of some of the leaves in the design, and the seams and pocket 
compartments were feather-stitched with pink embroidery 
silk to match the roses. A frill of white point Wesprit finish- 
ed the top, and the monogram of the one for whom it was 
manufactured was worked on one side. Pink and green 
cords and tassels were used for 
tying. With this pretty bag 
went silver scissors, thimble and 
, also a rose-colored 
velvet pin-cushion andemery set 
in silver acorn cups, Rose sachet 
powder was sprinkled between 
the lining and the outside mate- 
rial, and delicately perfumed the 
whole. 

A more useful if not quite so 
showy a bag was made of gray 
yelveteen lined with cherry silk, 
and the seams feather-stitched 
with red silk. Made without the 
pockets and of some dark silk or 
satin, these little articles would 
be very nice for shopping bags 
of a small size, 

After once making one of these 
bags in the size that the pattern 
js cut, it will be an easy matter 
for any sensible woman to make them larger or smaller to 
suit her needs, so that diminutive spool bags may be made by 
this design, each pocket holding a different size of spool 
thread, or the pockets could be omitted and the bag made up 
with a smooth satin lining for bon-bons. For this use the out- 
side should be made of brocade or Dresden silk, or of plain 


needle ¢: 
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delicately- F 

daintily colored. satin of gdod quality, hand-painted or 


oo of the person for whom it is intende'l. 
on bon bag of baby-blue satin lined 
with rose-color and painted with 
wild roses and buds would be 2 
charming gift for a young girl, es- 
pecially if it was filled with her 
favorite kind of confectionery, As 
the bag can be made as small as de- 
sired this need not be an expensive 
sift, for a pound of candy will be 
sufficient, and the bag can be made 
of any odds and ends of pretty silk 
orsatin. For an old lady the stock- 
ing bag would bea nice present, or 
one to hold her soiled handkerchiefs. 
The latter could be made without the 
pockets, and of the same size as the pattern, but the forme: 
would need to be somewhat larger. : 7 

The pattern is cut in one size and costs 10 cents. It re- 
quires for the outside three-quarters of a yard of material 
twenty-two inches wide; and for the inside one-half of a 


yard twenty-two fi vi “! E 
pea paahee akg inches, with three yards of silk cord and 


MEN’S DRESSING GOWN. 
* (For illustration see t's page.) 

No. 199.—Just about this time of year the subject of suit- 
able Christmas gifts per- 
plexes the feminine mind, 
especially when these pres- 
ents gre intended for 
father, husband, brother or 
friend. Preity knic-knacks 
are thrown -away upon the 
average man, He wants 
something that hecan really 
get some satisfaction out of, 
rather than a dainty article 
to be stood on the mantel or 
hung on the wall to be ad- 
mired. He prefers to buy 


* his own neckties. 
ir c 8, and as a 
bah AND Boys’ Storm Coriar ei : Pita Td eet 
rice Scents Ford sription Plied with slippers and to- 


bacco pouches long before 


the holiday season i 
F y arrives. 
We have already advocated the storm collar which is , 


on this page as a most sensible and useful gift for 

and now we present another which is always sure to hs (ae, 
come one, no matter what the age or ‘occupation ad 
recipient. A comfortable dressing gown is a remark, 4 
nice garment to possess when a man comes Home tin slit 
the evening, when he wishes toe sit and read } Sor 
smoke in his sitting-room, and 
as it is by no means difficult to 
make with the aid of a good 
pattern. It is better to con- 
struct it at home, and then the 
favorite color and material may 
be selected, and the trimming 
be according to the taste of the 
maker, rather than the bizarre 
combinations that are frequent- 
ly exhibited for sale ready- 
made and which are always expensive if not beautiful 

The gown shown in the accompanying illustration i rr 

of brown cashmere, with lapel collar, and cuffs of brow: ar 
veteen. Tho edges of the collar, cuffs, eager 


shown 


his Paper or 


Work Bac. Price 10 cents, 


fronts and bottom 


embroidered with Marie Antoinette designs, or the 


A little 


Lapies' Cuamots Wats, Price 15 cents. 
(For description see page 27.) 
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of the dressing gown are trimmed with a silk cord of brown. 
and-blue, and the waist is encircled by double cords of the 
same, tipped with heavy tassels. The pockets on each Side 
are trimmed with the cord, and 
is made into ornamental frogs to 
hold the fronts together at the y 
part. The entire gown is lined with 
blue farmers’ satin quilted over cot. 
ton batting. 

Centre-back, side-back and shoulder 
seams are used for fitting the gown, 
The fronts are cut av and are fin. 
ished with the lapel collar which 
passes around the neck. The sleeyes 
are one seamed and are finished with 
deep cuffs. Straps are a 
the side-back seams to run the girdle 
through. Pockets are inserted each 
side of the fronts near the hips. Ladies’-cloth, cashmere, 
corduroy, merino, velveteen, flannel or cheviot are all suit. 
able materials from which to construct dressing gowns, and 
braid, cord or gimp can be used for trimming, also maching 
stitching or quilting. 
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sail 
3334 


hed to 


A stylish dressing-gown could be made | 


of blue-and-gray striped flannel, of the rough-surfaced kind | 


MEx's Dresatxo Go 


iss 


. WN. Pri 
(For description seo this oe ents. 


that is woven especially 
of gray quilted satin an 
thesams The i 
tassels of blue. 


for this purpose. The lining should be 
Sue ann lapel collar and cuffs made of 
i viet hou ld be of dark blue silk, and the 

Bray silk combined. A smoking cap 
would be a suitable accom- 

Paniment for the gown, and 
could be made of dark blue 
silk with a blue-and-gray tas 
sel. : 

_ The pattern is cut in seven 
sizes, from thirty four to forty- 
six inches chest. measure, and 
Costs 25 cents. The thirty-six- 
inch size requires five and 
three eighths yards of material 
© and five-eighths yards forty: 


3341 
‘or deseription see Page 29.) 


twenty-two inches w: 


eight inches, ‘Ki ide, or tw. 


two-inch contrasting marae’ one-half of a yard of twenty: 
cord and one tipped ial was used, with five yards of 


Deceuser, 1896.| THE 
MISSES’ COSTUME (WITH THREE-PIECE SKIRT). 
(For Illustration sée this page.) 

No. 3813.—The dainty, youthful costume displayed in the 
accompanying illustration is an especially pretty and pic- 
turesque style for young girls. The pattern is developed in 
figured China silk, having a white ground, with roses and 
green leaves strewn over it. It 
ruffles of soft white lace and silver braid. 


becomingly trimmed with 
A girdle of rose- 
colored satin ribbon encircles the waist and ends in a bow at 
the left side. 

The waist of this dress is fitted oy under-arm and shoul 
der seams, also double bust 
The neck is cut square 
and the slashed over-front, 
which is cut to correspond, is 


darts. 


gathered at the waist-line and 
attached to the waist and 
shoulders of the dres: The 
closing of the dress is effected 
down the centre of the back. 
The elbow + of 
one-seamed 5 
ered into the 
ished at the lower 
ruffle of lace. t 
skirt has a front gore and two 


yes consist 


arm-hole and fin- 
ige by a 


© piece 


back gores which are united 
by a centre-back seam, The 
fulness at the waist-line is 
drawn to the back in gathers. 
The pattern provides the high- 
neck and Jong sleeve portions 
that in this illustration are 
omitted. 


nuns’- veiling, 
*., will make up 


Cashmere, 


erépe, silk, ¢ 
well by this pattern, and the 
trimming may be according to 
the taste of the wearer. 

A garment view on page 38 
shows a different development. 


The pattern is eut in seven 
sizes, for misses from ten to 
sixteen years of age, and costs 
20 cents. The fourteen-year 
size requires eight and three 
eighths yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; five 
and three-quarters yards thir 
ty-two inches; four and five- 
eighths yards forty-four inch- 
6s, or four and three-eighths 
yards fifty-four inches. 


MISSES’ COSTUME (HAVING 
FIVE-GORED SKIRT). 

(For illustration see page 32.) 

No. 3317.—With the invigor- 
ating winter weather comes the delightful out-door sport of 
skating, and although the dress portrayed in our accompany- 
ing illustration is pretty and stylish enough to be worn on 
other occasions, it makes an esp ly attractive toilette for 
skating. The pattern is developed in Scotch mixture of red- 
and-green, with a vest of ruby velvet. The cuffs, revers and 
lower edge of the skirt are trimmed with blackastrakhan. Six 
fur buttons ornament the jacket-fronts. The waist of thi 
very stylish dress is fitted by centre-back, side- , under- 
arm and shoulder seams, also single bust-darts. All the 
seams are cut with flare below the waist-line to form the 


No, 313. Missrs’ Costum 
Price Mcents. (Ford 
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ripple. The upper portion of the fronts form the square re- 
vers, which meet the turn-over collar in notches. The vest is 
attached to the right side and fastens over to the left under 
the left front. The two-seamed sleeves are close-fittmg to 
above the elbow, where the outer seam is discontinued. The 
full upper portion of the sleeveis laid in two downward turn- 
ing pleats either side of the inner seam. A band collar fin 
ishes the neck of this waist. 

‘The skirt has five gores: one front gore, two side and two 
back gores, and is fitted about the front and hips by the 


enrving seams of the gores. At the back, the fulness 
is arranged in gathers. 
A narrow waist-band and 


the usual placket-opening 
finishes the skirt,and the bot- 
tom is completed with a vel- 
veteen binding. 

Cloth, cheviot, homespun, 
basket-weave, ete., develop 
this costume satisfactorily. 

A garment view on page 37 
shows a different develop- 

ment. 

The pattern is cut in five 

sizes, for misses from twelve 
~ to sixteen years of age, and 
costs 20 cents. The fourteen- 
year size requires nine and 
three-eighths yards of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide; 
six and three-quarters yards 
thirty-two inches; five and 
one-eighth yards forty-four 
inches, or four and one-quar- 
ter yards fifty-four inches. 


MISSES’ EMPIRE CLOAK. 
(For illustration see page 33.) 
No. 3324.—This remarkably 

pretty und stylish outAloor 
garment is more dressy than 
an ulster, and at the same 
time is equally warm and 
comfortable. Tt covers the 
body from the throat tothe 
feet, and is loose enough to 
be slipped on and off without 
trouble. 

Novelty bouelé in red and 
black was the material select- 
ed for the pictured cloak, and 
narrow bands of krimmer 
were used for the trimming, 
the closing being effected 
with black silk frogs. 

The cloak is fitted by under- 
arm and centre-back seams 
and has a pointed yoke, back 
and front, fitted with shoulder seams. To the lower edge of 
this the skirts of the cloak are box-pleated. The bottom is 
finished with a deep hem or facing. The closing is effected 
down the centre of the front with hooks-and-eyes, buttons 
and button-holes or cords. 

‘The sleeves have deep one seam cuffs and one seam puffs, 
They are gathered into the arm-holes. The wide slashed 
epaulets are attached to the shoulders without extra fulness. 
The neck is completed by a rolling collar. 

This is a very stylish model to develop in any of the fancy 
cloakings, bouclé, kersey, melton, broadcloth or frieze, and 


WITH THREE-PIECEK SKIRT), 
sription see this page.) 
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can be trimmed with braiding, fur, straps of contrasting ma- 
terial, or gimp. A dressy cloak could be made of garnet 
broadcloth, with epaulets, collar and lower sleeve portions of 
garnet velvet, trimmed with black astrakhan. Fora school 
wrap this is unusually comfortable and serviceable, and for i 
this purpose navy-blue kersey trimmed with black hereules The pattern. No 
braid would be most 


braid. and a deep ruffle of lace a to the edge ofthe | 

forms a pretty and appropriate a | 
This apron will make up nicely : si an SWigg, 

and other dainty fabrics, and may be tri ed as pref 


iew ge 40 shows a diffe t devel 
f rment view on page a 
ag is cut in seven sizes, f x be | 


appropriate. The ep 
aulets may be omitted 
if desired, and the roll 
ing collar replaced by 
standing one. The ad- 
dition of one of the 
storm hoods shown in 
these pages would 
transform this cloak in- 
to a very complete 


waterproof, cravenette 


or rubber cloth being 
used for the making. ve 
schot 


A garment view on 


page shows a differ- wear. , 
ent development. The » 
The pattern is cut in front i 


six sizes, for misses 
from eleven to sixteen 
ears of age, and costs 
} cents. The four- 
teen-year size requires 
Subd nine and three-eighths 
over af yards of material twen- 
Mise) ty-two inches wide; 


ered at 
lower eds, 
the fulness 


is finished w 


CORRE 


collar, trimma 


rows of »ibbon, 
sleeve f the 


five and three-quarters 
yards forty-four inch- 
es, or four yards fifty- 
four inches. 


MISSES’ TOTLETTE. 
(For illustration see 
page 34.) 

No. 8302, Misses’ 
Apron, and No. 2403, 
Misses’ Dress.— Since 
the revival of the 
qudint and picturesque 
fancy of wearing pretty 
aprons for other oc- 
easions than when need- 
ed simply to protect the 
dress, many dainty de- 
signs and styles are 
seen. The one here pie 
tured is especially pret- 
ty, and will merit the 
approval of the most 


indation, 
juite full, 
the f 
at the 


Ness 


rials will be suitables 
develop this di 


and lace. braid, ribaamy 


etc., will form & _ 
trimmir 
The pattern, No. 4) 
is cut in four sine 
. from ten to sixty 
and ctstslal 


The fourtee® 


yards of 1 


fastidious maiden of to- 
day. ty-two in 
Plain’ white lawn, RIK and one 
Valenciennes lace and — thirty-tw 
baby ribbon were used - and three 
to develop it as here aie (Copyright 18% py Standard Fashion Co. of New Yor, fou 
shown. The skirt por- No, 88317, Misses’ Costume (55 AVING PIV}-GorED skrRy) —s ree ar 
yards fif 


tion is in one piece, (For description see page a1) Price 20 cents, 
and to the upper edge of it is attached the bib. 4 


band of medium width is sewn to the upper edge of the « MISSES’ TOILETTE 


irt Por fi 
| portion, closing at the back, Prettily shaped Straps are at- No 3306, Mi ae Mlustration page aa 
tached to the upper part of the bib, extending tothe shy sulder. Skirt (havin ote kets and No S204, Misses’ Sta The = 4 
The straps are effectively trimmed with lace and ribbon, ving three S0res and a back breadth).— ~ 


toilette represented on this 
Stylish and 


effectively tri 


Lace trimmed pockets are attached to the apron at each side. 


young girl is certainly extré 
The belt and lower part of the skirt portion aretrimmed with 


comfortable, The jacket is of tan meltom 


mmed with brow n astrakhan and tiny 


FS a 
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the skirt is of green-and-brown mixed bouclé and is without 
trimming. 

The jacket is of becoming length, the back being shaped 
without the centre seam and fitting smoothly to the waist- 
line, while below it the fulness is arranged in stylish pleats. 
The front is shaped by a single bust-dart, and has the over- 
front-piece arranged on it, being included in theshoulder and 
under-arm seams. The neck is finished with a neckband, to 
the upper edge of which is 
sewed the circular collar 
portion. The sleeve is a 
one-piece leg-o-mutton 
style, arranged on a two- 
piece lining. It is trim 
med at the lower edge with 
astrakhan. The collar and 
over-front are also trimmed 
with astrakhan presenting 
a stylish finish. 

A garment view on page 
87 shows a different de- 
velopment. 

The pattern, No. 3806, is 
cut in seven sizes, from ten 
to sixteen years, and costs 
15 cents. The fourteen- 
year size requires six and 
one-eighth yards of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches 
wide; three yards forty- 
four inches, or two and 
three-eighths yards fifty- 
four inches. 

The skirt is a stylish 
three-gored model. The 
narrow front and two wide 
side gores are graduated to 
fit smoothly at the waist, 
while falling in ample folds 
below. The sides of the 
front gore are folded under 
to form a broad box-pleat, 
the very latest and most 
desirable fashionable ef- 
fect. Cloth, cheviot, home- 
spun, étamine, serge, etc., 
may be use to develop this 
toilette, and fur edging, 
cord, gimp, braid or passe- 
menterie may be used to 
trim. 

The pattern No. 8204, is 
cut in seven sizes, for miss- 
es from ten to sixteen 
years of age, and costs 15 
cents. To make the four- 
teen-year size will require 
four and five-eighths 
yards of material twenty- 
two inches wide; three and 
three-quarters yards thirty- 
two; two and five-eighths yards forty-four, or two and three- 
eighths yards fifty-four inches wide. 

MISSES’ BASQUE. 
(For illustration see page 36.) 

No. 3304.—Silk, serge, cashmere, basket weave, cheviot or 
velvet would all be pretty and suitable materials to use in 
developing the basque pattern shown the accompanying illus- 
tration. Our model is developed in dark-green cheviot with 
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No. 8%, Misses’ Empire Cioak. Price 20 cents. 
(For description see page 31.) 
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revers and buttons of green velvet. The*full front is of cer- 
ise taffeta while the girdle, collar and bows are of green vel- 
vet ribbon. This basque is mounted on a lining fitted by 
under-arm and shoulder seams, also single bust-darts. The 
full front and jacket-fronts of the material are inserted in the 
under-arm and shoulder.seams. The front is gathered at the 
neck and confined by a double row of shirring at the waist- 
line. The upper portion of the jacket-fronts form the pointed 
revers. The backs of the 
material are laid smoothly 
over the lining, the slight 
fulness at the waist-line 
being confined by a double 
row ofshirring. A closing 
is effected down the cen- 
tre of the basque in the 
back by hooks-and-eyes. 
The sleeves are two- 
seamed and close-fitting 
to the elbow, where the 
outer seam discontinues 
and the sleeve expands in 
a stylish puff and is gath- 
ered into the arm-hole. 

A garment view on page 
38 shows a different de- 
velopment. 

The pattern is cut in 
seven sizes, for misses’ 
from ten to sixteen years 
of age, and costs 15 cents. 
The fourteen-year size re- 
quires five and three- 
eighths yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; 
four yards thirty-two 
inches, two and _ three- 
quarters yards forty-four 
inches, or two and one- 
eighth yards fifty-four 
inches. 


MISSES’ JACKET, 

(For illustration see page iT.) 
No, 2306.—A very styl- 

ish jacket for misses’ wear 
is here shown as made of 
green-and-brown mixed 
cheviot neatly finished 
with stitching. The back 
is shaped with shoul- 
der, under-arm and side- 
back seams. It fits 
smoothly to the waist-line, 
the fulness below being 
arranged in box-pleats. 
The fronts are shaped by 

. single bust-darts and close 
at the centre with butions 
and button-holes. A 
very novel and stylish 
feature of this jacket is the prettily shaped over-front. 
Fach over-front is in one piece and is arranged on the jacket- 
front, being included in the shoulder and under-arm seams, 
The neck is finished with a band, to the upper edge of which 
is sewed a circular portion which turns over, almost entirely 
concealing the neck-band. The sleeve is a one-piece leg-o’- 
mutton design arranged on a two-piece lining. It fits 
smoothly to above the elbow, the fulness at the top being 
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collected in gathers and sewn, with the lining, into thearm’s- 
eye. All the free edges of the jacket are stylishly finished 
with several rows of machine stitching. 

This is a serviceable and stylish model for a dressy jacket, 
and is withal extrémely simple. It may be made of cloth, 
tweed, cheviot, serge, zibeline cloth, bouclé, melton, beaver, 
vieuna, camel’s-hair, wale serge, velvet, satin, velour du 
nord, or novelty cloakings. Fur edging, passementerie, 
gimp, galloon, braid, etc., 
will form a suitable and 
pretty garniture. 

A figure view on page 85 
shows a different develop- 
ment. 

The pattern is cut in 


en 


, from ten to six- 
years, costs 15 
The 
requires six 
eighth yards 
twenty-two inches 
three yards forty-four inch- 
es, or two and three eighths 
yards fifty-four inches. 


si 


and 
fourteen-year 


teen 
cents. 


and one- 
of material 
wide; 


MISSES’ COSTUME (Hav- 
ING FIVE-GORED SKIRT). 
(For illustration see page 37.) 
No. 3317.—The costumes 

for young girls are especial- 

ly attractive this season. 

The one portrayed in the 

accompanying illustration 

is a most suitable design. 

The pattern is developed in 

golden-brown diagonal 

cheviot, trimmed with dark 
brown velvet and brown 
silk braid. The buttons 
ornamenting the front of 
the waist are small-sized 
gilt ones, The waist of 
this attractive dress is fitted 
by centre-back, side-back, 
under-arm and shoulder 
seams, alsosingle bust-darts. 

All the seams below the 
waist-line are cut with a 
flare to form the slight rip- 
ple. The upper portions 
of the fronts form the 
square revers, which meet 
the turn-over. collar in 
notehes. A plain band col- 
lar finishes the neck, The 
vest is attached to the right 
side’ and fastens over to the 
left under the left front. 
The two-seamed sleeves are 
close-fitting to above the el- 
bow where the outer seam is discontinued. The full upper 
portion of the sleeves are laid in two downward-turning 
pleats either side of the inner seam. 

The stylish skirt is five gored: one front gore, two side 
and two back gores, and is fitted about the front and hips by 
curving seams of the gores, and at the back the fulness is ar- 
ranged in gathers. A narrow band finishes the skirt at the 
waist, and a facing of from ten to fifteen inches is used at the 
bottom. 
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Cheviot, serge, homespun, basket: weaves, etc., may all he 
used with equally good effect to develop this dress. 

A figure view on page 82 shows & different development, 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, for misses from twelve ty 
sixteen years of age, and costs 20 cents. 
size requires nine and three-eighths yards of material twenty. 
two inches wide; six and three-quarters yards thirty-two 
inches; five and one eighth yards forty-four inches, or four 
and one-quarter yards fifty. 
four inches. +f 
ed five and one-eig 


The fourteen-yegy 


represent. 


of forty-four-inch materia] 
were used, with three 
eighths of a yard of twenty. 
two-inch velv M 


and collar, thre 


id three. 
ds of ribbon vel. 
forty-four velvet 
buttons to trim 


quarters ye 


vet and 


MISSES’ BASQUE. 
(For illustration sec page aja 
No. 8304.—A very stylish 

and becoming basque for 


misses’ wear is here shown 
as made of dark g 


taffeta silk, and trimmed 
with black silk ribbon and 
braid. 

The waist is arranged on 
alining shaped by shoulder, 
under-arm and side back 
seams, alsosingle bust-darts, 
and closes at the back. The 
back fits quite smoothly, 
the slight fulness being col 
lected in gathers, at the 
waist-line. The full front 
and jacket-fronts are in- 
cluded in the shoulder and 
under-arm seams. The up 
per part of the jacket-fronts 
form sharply pointed 
vers. The neck is finished 
with a collar. 

A crush belt of ribbon 
finishes the lower edge 
of the waist, terminating in 
a pretty bow at the back. 
The sleeve is a stylish one 
leg-o'-mutton de 
sign, arranged on a two 
piece lining, The jackets 
prettily trimmed with two 
rows of braid. 

This is certainly a mos 
attractive basque, and will 
make up equally well in 
. one or a combination 
materials. Silk and velvet may be stylishly combined with 
any’ of the pretty woolen fabrics now popular, and lace, Fil 
bon, braid, gimp, galloon or appliqué designs will form 
modish and effective garnitures, 

Cloth, serge, cheviot, tweed, camel’s-hatr and novelty 
Soods may be mentioned among the fabrics suitable for d& 
veloping this stylish garment, 

waeaee on page 36 shows a different development 

is cut in seven sizes, from ten to sixteen yea™ 


seamed 


No. 248, Misses’ D; 
see page #2.) Dress, 


t for revers | 


{ 


n cloth, | 
combined with changeable | 


| 
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and costs 15 cents. 


The fourteen-year size requires five and 
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three-eighths yards of material twenty-two inches wide; four 


yards thirty-two inches, or two and one-eighth yards fifty- 
As represented two and five-eighths yards of 
forty-four-inch material were used, with five-eighths yard 


four inches. 


silk twenty-two inches. 


MISSES’ COSTUME (HAVING THREE-PIECE SKIRT). 


(For illustration see page 33.) 
No. 3313.—The costume 
portrayed in the ilustration 


accompanying this descrip- 
tion is not only ish but 
quite simple to construct. 


The pattern is developed in 


dark green serge with yoke, 
girdle and lower portions 


sleeves of plaid silk. N. 
green silk gimp is used to 
trim. - 

The waist is mounted on 


a lining fitted by under-arm 
also 
darts. The 
material is laid smoothly 
over the backs, the slight 
fulness at the waist-line 
being confined by gathers. 
The over-front is cut square 
at the neck and slashed on 
either side. Tt is attached to 
the shoulders and gathered 
ist. A plain band 
collar finishes the neck. 
The two-seamed lower por- 
tions of the sleeves are 
close-fitting and meet the 

slightly 
They are 


and shoulder seams, 


double. bust 


to the wai 


one-seamed puffs 
above the elbow. 
gathered into the arm-hole. 
The closing of the dress is 
effected down the centre of 
the back by hooks-and-eyes. 
The three-piece skirt con- 
sists of a front gore and 
two back gores which are 
by a centre-back 
seam. The fulness at the 
waist-line is drawn to the 


united 


back in gathers. 
Cheviot, 5 , camel’s- 
hair, cashmere, flannel, 
etc., may be employed to 
develop this costume. 
view on 
different 


A figure page 


31 shows a de 
velopment. 

The pattern is cut in 
seven sizes, for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of 
age, and costs 20 cents. 


The fourteen-year size re- 


quires eight and three-eighths yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; five and three-quarters yards thirty-two inches; 
four and five-eighths yards forty-four inches,. or four and 
three-eighths yards fifty-four inches, As represented four 
and five-eighths yards of henrietta forty-four inches wide 
were used, with one and three-quarters yards of twenty-two- 
inch plaid silk for sleeves, ete., six and one-eighth yards of 


diminution in size. 
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gimp to trim and three and one-half yards of wide braid. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For illustration see page 38.) 

3331,—The latest fashions in sleeves show a decided 

The accompanying illustration portrays 


. a very stylish and at the same time comfortable sleeve. 


No. 9806, Misses’ JACKET, AND No, 394, Misses’ STANDARD SEInT, (HAV- 
ING THREE GORES AND A BAGK BREADTH). Price of each 15 cents. 
(For description see page 32.) 


khan. 


Our design is developed in violet taffeta silk untrimmed. 


The pattern is two-seamed- 
and close fitting nearly to 
the shoulder, where the 
outer seam is discontinued. 
The fulness at the top of 
the sleeve is disposed of in 
gathers and inserted in the 
arm-hole. A graceful puff 
is the result, Two down 
ward-turning pleats on 
either of the inner seams 
complete the novel and 
pleasing effect. 

This sleeve may be made 


_ in any material that com- 


bines attractively with the 
costume, or of the same 
goods employed in con- 
structing the dress. If may 
betrimmed with lace, braid, 
fur or passementerie. 

The pattern is cut in ele- 
ven sizes, for misses and 
girls from six to sixteen 
years of age, and costs 10 
cents. The fourteen-year 
size requires twosand one- 
fourth yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; 
oneund seven-eighths yards 
thirty-two inches; one and 
three-fourths yards forty- 
four inches, or one yard 
fifty-four inches, in addition 
to usual linings. 


MISSES’, GIRLS’ AND 
CHILD'S CLOAK 
HOODS. 

(For illustration see page 39,) 

No. 3300.—Nothing adds 
more to the attractiveness 
of a cape or cloak than a 
pretty, stylish hood, and 
when it is lined with some 
bright plaid silk it is very 
picturesque. 

In our accompanying il- 
lustration we present two 
designs for round hoods, 
One is of dark blue craven- 
ette lined with shot silk, red 
and blue in color. The 
other is of green smooth 


faced beaver lined with plaid silk and trimmed with astra- 


The hood in the upper view is in two pieces; the seamless 
outside circular section is attached to the hood portion by 
gathers. The slight fulness at the neck is also gathered and 
attached to the cloak. The hood presented in lower view is 
in three pieces: two outside circular sections, which are 
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united by a'seam, and the hood portion which is attached to 
the outside sections by gathers. The neck of the nood is 
gathered in the back and fastens in the front with clasps or 
large hooks-and-eyes. Any of the materials that are used to 
develop cloaks or capes, such as cheviot, serge, flannel, velvet, 
silk, bouclé or any of the fancy cloakings or novelty woolen 
goods, may be used for the hoods, and they can be lined with 
plain or fancy silk and trimmed with braid, gimp or fur. 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, for misses, girls and chil- 
dren from four to sixteen years of age, and costs 10 cents. 
The fourteen-year size for first hood requires one yard of ma- 
terial forty four inches; seven-eighths of a yard of material 
fifty-four inches, with one yard of silk twenty-two inches 
wide to line. For second hood one yard of material forty- 
four to fifty-four inches; with one and one-quarter yards of 
twenty-two inch silk to line. As represented, five-eighths of 
a yard of forty-four-inch material were used with three- 
eighths yard of fifty four inch astrakhan. 

MISSES’ EMPIRE 
CLOAK. 
(For illustration see page 39.) 

No, 8324. — Quaintness 
and individuality are aim- 
ed at in the new style of 
cloak depicted in the ac- 
companying illustration, 
which gives a fair idea of 
how simple and artis 
ticin shape and fashion it 
is. * 

The pattern is develop- 
ed in arich shade of nut- 
brown satin-faced covert- 
cloth trimmed with black 
silk cord. The body por- 
tions of the cloak are 
shaped by centre-backand 
under-arm seams, the ma- 
terial being laid in box 

pleats back and front and 
attached to the lower 
edge of the pointed yoke, 
which is fitted by shoul- 
der seams. A rolling col 

lar finishes the neck and 
slashed epaulets are at 

tached to the shoulders 
and fall gracefully over 
the These are 
one-seamed puffs mounted 
on a two-seamed lining 
which extends below the sleeve for a distance of eight inch- 
es and is overlaid with the material forming a straight 
cuff. 

This cloak may be satisfactorily developed in beaver, 
bouelé, kersey, chinchilla or broadcloth, and presents a rich 
andattractive appearance trimmed with fur, braid, velvet, ete. 

A figure view on page 33 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes, for misses from eleven to 
sixteen years of age, and costs 20 cents. The fourteen-year 
size requires nine and three-eighths yards of material twenty- 
two inches wide; five and three-quarters yards forty-four 
inches, or four yards fifty-four inches. As represented, six 
and one-fourth yards of braid were used to trim. 


sleeves. 


MISSES’ APRON. 
(For illustration see page 40.) 


No, 8302.—A very dainty apron is the one here pictured as 
made of white dotted swiss, prettily trimmed with Valen- 


ree m. 
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ciennes édging and insertion and rose-colored satin ribbon 
bows. 

It is very simple of construction and may readily be aj. 
tempted by the amateur. The skirt portion is in one Piece, 
the upper edge being gathered and finished with a bang 
which fastens at the centre of the back. The bib is also in 
one piece and is sewed to the upper edge of the skirt portion, 
at the centre. Ornamental straps are attached to the upper 
edge of the bib, extending to the shoulders. Very prettily 
shaped pockets are placed on each side, forming a neat ang 
attractive finish. 

Lawn, silk, swiss, muslin and similar fabrics will be found 
appropriate for making this pretty little apron, and it may 
be handsomely trimmed with lace or embroidery edging ang 
insertion, beading, ribbon or fancy stitching. 

A figure view on page 34 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, from ten to sixteen years 
of age, and costs 10 cents. The fourteen-year size requires 
one and three-fourths 
yards of material twenty: 
two inches wide; one and 
five-eighths yards twenty: 
seven inches, or one and) 
one-eighth 1s thirty.) 
six inches. As represent 
ed, two and five-eighths | 
yards of lace edging were 
used to trim, with three 
and five-eighths yards of 
insertion and three yards | 
of ribbon. 


| 
MISSES’ AND GIRLS’) 
YOKE AND SLEEVES 
(PERFORATED FOR SMALL- 
ER, SQUARE OR ROUND 
YORE 
(For illustration see page @) 
No. 8305.—White China | 
silk, all-over lace and nar- 
row edging were used to | 
make the pretty yoke and 
sleeves he 


ustrated. 
The yoke is shaped by 

shoulder seams and is per- 

forated so that it may be 


(VA made either smaller, 
= % square or round. The 
Co. of New York.) neck is finished with @ 


band collar, trimmed with 
lace edging. The sleeves 


are stylish bishop models, finished with bands which are 


trimmed with lace. 

This is a very serviceable 
any silk or woollen dress 
trimmed with lace, 
ete. 


F This pattern will be found exceedingly 
ing Over partly worn garments, as in mo. 
and upper portion of the Waist are the 
wear, The yoke and sleeves may be x 
oe of materials, . 
s pagent in eleven sizes, from six to sixteen years 
nin rt cents. The fourteen-year size requires 
-eighths’ yards of material twenty-two inches 


wide; if 
ig — ae cone chghth yards twenty-seven inches; oné 
oa as yards thirty-six inches, or one and five 
pains = orty-four iriches. As represented, one-fourth 

yard of all-over lace twenty-seven inches wide was 


pattern and will make up well in > 
; fabric now in vogue, and may be | 
embroidery, ribbon, braid, gimp, galloon, ” 


serviceable in mak 
st cases the sleeves | 
only parts that show 
made of one or of & 
a8 preferred. 
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used, with one and one-eighth yards of lace edging to trim. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS' NIGHT GOWN. 
(For illustration see page 40.) 

No. 8815.—Another simple but pretty design for a night 
robe is here shown as made of white cambric, trimmed with 
hamburg edging 
and insertion. 

The short, round 
yoke is shaped by 
shoulder 
and closes at the 
front. ‘To its low- 
er edge are at- 
tached the skirt 
portions, which 
have the fulness 
regulated by gath- 
ers at the upper 


seams 


edge. The neck is 
finished with a 


plain collar, edged 
with embroidery. 
Insertion and edg- 
ing are used to 
trim the yoke, being applied in such an ingenious fashion as 
to conceal the joining of it and the skirt to the front portions. 
Trimming is likewise applied to the edge of right skirt and yoke 
portions, extending from the neck to the lower edge. The 
sleeve is a one-seam bishop model, the lower edge being fin- 
ished with a band and trimmed with a ruffle of edging. 

The small outline illustration gives a better idea of this 
gown's construction, no trimming being used. This gown, 
although here very simply developed, may be made quite 
elaborate by trimmings of various kinds. 

Lawn, cambrie, muslin, linen or washable silk are suitable 
fabrics for making 
this garment, and 
lace, embroidery, 
ribbon, beading or 
fancy stitching 
will form a pretty 
and suitable gar- 
niture. 

The pattern is 
cut in eleven sizes, 
from six to sixteen 
years of age, and 
costs 15 cents. 
The fourteen-year 
size requires eight 
and one-half yards 
of material twen- 
ty-seven inches 
wide, or six yards 
thirty-six inches. 
As represented, 
seven and  one- 
quarter yards of 
edging and two 
and three-eighths ; 
yards of insertion 3317 
were used to trim. * 

GIRLS’ DRESS. 

(For illustration see 
page 41.) 


Se SS 


SOS 


No. 3828.—The stylish little frock displayed in the illustra- 
tion accompanying this article will be found a simple and 
pretty design for girls. The pattern is developed in sage- 
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green cheviot with yoke of dark green velvet. and belt, straps 
and collar of white broadcloth braided with black, Four 
novelty buttons ornament the yoke straps. 

The dress has a waist-lining fitted by underarm nd 
shoulder seams. The yoke portion is overlaid with the same 
material as the dress or something that contrasts nicely. The 
material of the 
waist back and 
frontis cut toyoke 
depth and gath- 
ered, the slight 
fulness at the 
waist-line being 
confined by shir- 
ring. Strap pieces 
outline the yoke, 
and a plain band 
collar finishes the 
neck. The one- 
seamed sleeves are 
mounted on a two- 
seamed lining; 
they are close-fit- 
ting to above the 
elbow where they 
expand in a graceful puff and are gathered into the arm-hole. 
The full, straight skirt is finished at the bottom by a deep hem 
and gathered at the top where it’ is attuehed to the lower 
edge of the waist. The closing is effected down the centre of 
the back. Serge, cheviot, basket weaves, etc., may all be 
used to develop this pattern and it may be trimmed with 
velvet, lace, braid or gimp. 

A garment view on page 43 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, for girls from five to 
twelve years of age, and costs 20 cents. The nine-year size 
requires five and three-quarters yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; four 
and five-eighths 
yards twenty-sey- 
en inches; four 
yards thirty-two 
inches, or two and 
seven-eighths 
yards forty-four 
inches. 


GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For illustration see 
page 41.) 

No. 8825.—Bou- 
clé in two shades 
of Russian blue 
was used to devel- 
op this stylish pat- 
tern for a little 
girl's cloak; the 
epaulets and col- 
lar were made of 
black astrakhan, 
and the yoke and 
cuffs were covered 
with a pattern 
braided in narrow 
black velvet. 
Five small steel 
buttons fastened 
the cloak from the throat to the lower edge of the yoke, and 
from there to the bottom the closing was effected with in- 

visible hooks-and-eyes. 


Price 2 cents. 
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ee, cloak has a straight yoke fitted by shoulder seams. 
© the lower edge of this the full portions are attached in box- 
pleats. They consist of a back, twounder-arm gores and two 
fronts. The bottom of 
the cloak is finished by 
a deep hem ora facing, 

The sleeves have 
deep cuffs, surmounted 
by full puffs. Both 
cuffs and the puffs are 
one saamed. The 
epaulets are attached 
over tho shoulders 
without extra fulness, 
and should be stiffened 
by an interlining of 
canvas or haircloth. 
The neck of the cloak 
is completed with a 
rolling collar. The col 
lar. like the epaulets, 
should be stiffened with 
an interlining. 

Bouclé, fancy cloak- 
> ing, diagonal, melton, 
kersey or beaver are 
suitable materials for 
such a garment, and 
for very dressy wear 
velvet or velour du 
nord could be employ- 
ed. Fur, braid or 
straps of contrasting 
material would be ap- 
; propriate trimming. 

- garment view on page 43 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, for girls from six to ten 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. The nine-year size requires 
six and seven-eighths yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; three and three-quarters yards forty-four inches, or 
three yards fifty-four inches, in addition to usual lining, 


Misses’ Basque. Price 15 cents, 
(For description see page 4.) 


GIRLS’ 

COSTUME. 

(For illustration 

see page 42.) 

No. 8822.—This 
dainty, pretty 
and stylish little 
dress would be 
becoming to al- 
most any form 
of childish beau- 
ty, or would 
make even a 
plain little girl 
attractive. It is 
one of the most 
effective designs 
shown this sea- 
son, and is quite 
up-to-date in the 
matter of sleeves, 
epaulets, jacket- 
fronts, ete. 
Olive-green — la- 
dies’-cloth was 
used to develop 
the model shown 
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in the accompanying illustration, combined with green-and. 
scarlet plaid silk, and trimmed. with dark red velvet ribbon 
of narrow width, and small gilt buttons. 

The waist lining is fitted by under-arm and shoulder 
seams, and upon this the full front and backs are arranged, 
both being gathered at the neck and again at the waist-ling, 
The waist closes down the centre of the back with hooks-anq. 
eyes. The jacket-fronts and backs are inserted in the under. 
arm and shoulder seams; the former are gracefully shaped 
and the latter are rounded, being left far enough apart to 
show the full backs between. 

The neck of the waist is finished by a band collar 
sleeves consist of close- 
fitting two-seamed por- 
tions extending nearly 
to the shoulder, and sur- 
mounted by small one- 
seamed puffs. Over the 
puffs in turn set rounded 
epaulets, which are in- 
serted in the shoulder 
seams. These as well as 
the jacket should be stif- 
fened with an inter- 
lining. 

The skirt is in three 
pieces: a front gore and 
two back gores connect- 
ed by a centre-back 

seam. The lower edge is 
finished by a deep hem or a facing. The skirt is gathered to 
the lower edge of the waist, a sash with long ends concealing 
the joining. 

This pattern shows off to the best advantage when made of 
a combination of fabrics or colors, although it can be made 
very prettily of one, especially if the jacket, epaulets, and 
collar are braided closely to make a contrast between them 
ial of the dress. Serge, flannel, cloth of all kinds, 
Sea ae sal pay, goods are all suitable materials, and 
atin 4 > Simp, lace or passementerie can be used for decor- 

m. A pretty gown could be made for school wear of 
combination of 
navy-blue and 

scarlet serge, 
with trimming 
of black braid. 

A garment 
view on page 44 

shows a different 
development. 

The pattern is 
cut in five sizes, 
for girls from six 
to ten years of 
age, and costs 20 
The nine: 
year size re 
quires six and 
five-eighths 
yards of material 
twenty-twoinch- 
es wide; fire 
yards thirty-two 
inches; three and 
ohe-half yards 
forty-four inch 
es, or three @ 
one-eighth yards 
fifty-four inches: 


The 


Misses’ AND Ginvs’ One-Prece Dress 


Suzrve. Price 10 cent For 
description see page 35.) 


cents, 


Price 2 cents. 
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GIRLS’ CLOAK, 
(For illustration see page 42.) 

No, 8221.—The pretty and stylish little cloak depicted in 
our accompanying illustration is very easy to make and de- 
velopsnicely inany of the fancy cloakings in vogue this winter. 

As shown our pat- 
tern is developed in 
dark green diagonal 
weave trimmed with 
fancy buttons, black 
silk braid and astra 
khan. 

The body. portions 
of the cloak are 
shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm 
seams; it closes down 
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shoulder seams. The body portion of the cloak is shaped by 
under-arm seams and attached to the lower edge of the yoke. 
The material back and front is laid in two box-pleats. A roll- 
ing collar finishes the neck. Square epaulets ornament 
the shoulders, and the sleeves are one-seamed puffs mount- 
ed on a two-seamed 
lining which extends 
to the wrist and is 
overlaid with the 
material. The clos- 
ing of the cloak is ef- 
fected down the 
centre of the front 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. Silk cord 
and loops ean beused, 
if preferred. 


the front with buttons Beaver, kersey, 
and  button-holes. chinchilla, — melton, 
The cape collar is in etc., may be used to 
one piece, square at SN develop this cloak 
the back, and extend- 7 which may be trim. 
ing in a tab each side \ h i med with fur, braid 
of the front, which 1 } a or silk insertion. 

is attached to the 8300 i . A figure view on 


cloak at the waist-line 
with buttons. A 
turn-over collar finishes the neck edge in a pleasing manner. 

The sleeve puffs are arranged on a lining which is faced 
for a short distance to simulate cuffs. The skirt of the cloak 
consists of two circular pieces joined by a centre-back seam 
and attached smoothly to the lower edge of the waist, the 
connection being concealed by a belt. Cheviot, benver, 
kersey, chinchilla, ete., may be used in developing this cloak 
and the collar may be of velvet if preferred. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, for girls from six to ten 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. The nine-year size requires 
saven and three-eighths yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; three and seven-eighths yards forty-four inches, 
or two and sev- 
en-eighths 
yards fifty-four 
inches. 


GIRLS’ 
CLOAK. 
(Yor illustration 
see page 43.) 
No. 3825. — 
The cloak por- 
trayed in our 
accompanying 
illustration in- 
troduces the 
newest details 
of construc- 
tion. It will 
be found an es- 
yecially stylish 
design for girls. 
Our pattern is 
developed in 
golden - brown 
covert-cloth. 
The epaulets, 


collar and cuffs 
are 
with 
are small gilt ones. 


trimmed 


Misses’, Gris’ AND Cutny’s CLoaK Hoops. Price 10 cents, 
(For description see page 85,) 


Misses’ EMPIRE CLOAK. Price 2) cents, (For desertption see page 38.) 


black silk braid and the buttons ornamenting the cloak 
This cloak has a square yoke fitted by 


page 41 shows a dif- 
ferent development. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, for girls from six to ten 
years of age, and costs 20 cents, The nine-year size requires 
six and seven-eighths yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; three and three-quarters yards forty-four inches, or 
three yards fifty-four inches. As represented eleven and 
three-eighths yards of braid and twenty-five buttons were used 
to trim, 

GIRLS' DRESS. 
(For Hlustration see page 43.) 

No. 3328.—Scotch plaid cheviot, combining colors of gray, 
green, red and black, was the material used to develop the 
pretty dress shown in the illustration accompanying this 
deseription. 

The belt, col- 
lar and trim- 
ming outlining 
the yoke is of 
black velvet 
ornamented 
with four nov- 


i 


Misia ALAIG LIAL 


elty buttons, 
. two back and 
‘ ‘two in front, 
N put on in a 


pretty fashion. 

The waist of 
this dress is 
mounted on a 
lining, fitted by 
under-arm and 


shoulder seams. 
The material is 
eut to yoke 
depth and 
gathered back 
and front. The 


slight fulness at 
the waist-line 
is confined in 
the front, also 
in the back, by three rows of shirring. Four straight pieces 
are used to outline the yoke, one across the front and back 
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loose. The full, straight skirt is finished by ahem, A plain 
band collar finishes the neck. The one-seamed sleeves are 
mounted on a two-seamed lining gathered into the arm-hole 
and finished at the wrist by three rows of shirring and a 
ruffle. The closing of the dress is. effected down the centre 
of the back by hooks-and-eyes. 

French cashmere, challis, China silk, opera flannel, nun's- 
veiling, etc., may be used to develop this dress and it may be 
trimmed or not according to taste. 

A garment view on page 46 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes, for children from six months 
to five years of age, and costs 15 cents. The five-year size 
requires five and three-eighths yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; four and one half yards twenty-seven inches; 
four yards thirty-two inches, or three and one-eighth yards 


forty-four inches. 


40: d 
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and one over each sh 

; noulder. Th i 
finished by a band collar, nent 
oe full, straight skirt is finished at the 

isa by a deep hem and at the top by 
ing e 55 it is attached to the lower edge of 
: ie waist. The closing of this dress is ef- 
sckany down the centre of the back by 
hooks-and-eyes or small buttons and but 
ton-holes. Cashmere, serge, cheviot, nun’s- 
yoriags etc., may be used to develop this 
pattern and the trimming can be of the 
same material as the dress is made of or 
something to correspond. 
aad uae. view on page 41 shows a differ- / 3305 et 
2 evelopment. 

1 : Misses’ AND GIRLS’ YOKE AND & ; 
ome pare we t in eight sizes, for gitis MOUND. TOKE). Price cents, Ghor deccription ses page 38) arte 

vi Oo tw a 
elve years of age, a Costs 0 cents. The by gathers. The closing of the dress is effected down ke 

a, ea size requires five centre of the back by invisible hooks-and-eyes. Cheviot 
and three-quarters yards of serge, ladies’ cloth, cashmere and flannel will all make up 
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seant box-pleats. The cloak is ornamented by a very novel 
and pretty box-pleated cape fitted by shoulder seams which . 


CHILD'S APRON. 
(For fllnstration see page 45.) 
No, 8301.—A very pretty apron for little girls’ wear is here 


material twenty-two inches 
wide; four, and five-eighths 
yards twenty-seven inches; 
four yards thirty-two inches, 
or two and seyen-eighths 
yards forty-four inches. As 
represented, two and seven- 
eighths yards of forty-four- 
inch material were used, with 
one-half yard of twenty-two 
inch velvet. for straps, ete., 
and four buttons to trim, 


nicely by this pattern. 

A figure view on page 42 shows a different development, 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, for girls from six to ten 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. The nine-year size requires 
six and five-eighths yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; five yards thirty-two inches; three and one-half yards 
forty-four inches, or three and one-eighth yards fifty-four 
inches. As represented, three and one eighth yards of forty. 
four-inch material were used, with one and one eighth yards 
of Saragiene inch velvet for jacket portions, two yards of 
nae for belt and bow, and ten and one-half yards of 


pictured as made of plain white lawn, prettily trimmed with 
embroidered edging and tiny bows of pale blue satin ribbon. 

The short body portions are joined by shoulder and under- 
arm seams and close at the back. 
are sewed to the upper edge at the front and back, and gath- 


Two tabs of embroidery 


CHILD'S CLOAK. 
* (For Illustration see page 44.) 

3 zh parp iursd accompanying illustration displays a most 
Pedic attractive little cloak for winter wear. The de- 
oe is vey, simple to construct and develops well in any of 
design for girls, and develops nenn Soot ea Fe RNery: ote. Opt mel Pee 

aig j 5 5 iy ive appearance. It is made tussisg 
oh 2 begs mater ial. gray cheviot, very rough, yi: aay hex, oe a 
(Copyright 18 by Standard Fash- oe iantirely of The epaulets, collar and cuffs ob velvet, The wcll 
Minauee pos ot New Xork.) one style of material or of a portions are fitted b; __ ety 
sees Aion low 1. canta combination, hie’ yetiern: Heit tao ‘onsen er and shoulder seams. The 
is developed in Scotch plaid centre-back seams: it = A eet pte Manager: 
; ched to the lower edge 


cheviot combining colors of : 

; 50 green and black. ‘The stylish lit- i ‘ulness 

tle zouave jacket, is composed of green velvet a Mere dg sets sO ipiback being taid int 
cK taic n two 


edged with narrow gilt braid. A girdle of 
the velvet encircles the waist and is finished 
by a bow in the back, E 
The waist of this dress is fitted by under- 
arm and shoulder seams. The fulness of the 
front is confined at the neck by gathers and 
at the waist-line by three rows of shirring. 
The back of the material is laid in two box. 
pleats either side of the closing. The slight 
fulness at the neck is disposed in gathers and 
at the waist-line by three rows of shirring. 
The zouave jacket is shaped in the front and 
rounded in the back and inserted in the 
shoulder and under-arm seams. Aplain band 
collar finishes the neck. Two rounded epau- 
Jets ornament the shoulders. The sleeves have 
two-seamed, close-fitting lower portions that 
meet the one-seamed puffs slightly above the 
elbow; they are gathered into the arm-hole. 
The skirt is composed of a front gore and 
two back gores united by a centre-back seam. 
It is smoothly attached to the waist in front 
as far as the under-arm seams. From thence 
the fulness is eased to the back and confined 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For illustration see page 44.) 
No. 8822.—The dress de- 

picted in the accompanying 
illustration is a very pretty 


3302 


No, 823. Gres’ Dress. Price 20 cents, 
(For description see page 37.) 


are concealed by shaped straps that form aslightly pointed 
epaulet. This cape is attached to the neck of the cloak, which 
is finished by a rolling collar. . 

The one-seamed puffed sleeves are mounted on a one- 
seamed lining that extends slightly below the puff and forms 
a straight cuff which is overlaid with the material. 

A garment view on page 46 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, for children from one to 
five years of age, and cosis 15 cents. The five-year size re- 
quires six and one-quarter yards of material twenty-twoinches 
wide; four and seven-eighths yards thirty-two inches; three 
and one-quarter yards forty-four inches, or two and one-half 


yards fifty-four inches. 


CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Mlustration see page 44.) 

No. 8310.—A very pretty and comfortable little dress is 
shown in the accompanying illastration. It will undoubtedly 
meet with the approval of most mothers on account of its 
easy manufacture and charming results. The pattern is de- 
veloped in white challis having a diamond design in cherry 
colored silk over the surface. The neck and wrists are fin- 
ished by bands and bows of cherry cok pred satin ribbon, The 
dress as described is mounted on a lining fitted by under-arm 
and shoulder seams. This lining extends only to the waist- 
line. The material is fitted by under-arm and shoulder seams, 
the fulness at the neck, back and front, being shirred to yoke 
depth. From the lower edge of the shirring the dress falls 


.Copyright 1896 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York,) 


No. 3335, Grats’ CLoaK. Price 20 cents. 
oF (For description see page 37.) 
3315 
ered bretelles extend over the shoulders. The arm-holes are 
similarly finished with full ruffles of embroidery. To the, 


MISssEs’ AND Girts? 
i RLS’ Nicurcowy. Pri 
» Price 15 cent 
s. (For di 


3315 


escription see page 37.) 


= 
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model, arranged 6n a two-piece foundation. 
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lower ed: f o's 
: ge of the short waist is attached the full skirt. It 


(Copyright 1806 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 


No, #322, Grrus’ Costu: 
UME, Pri 
(Por description see pened ted 


by i 
_ dorms gathers, and the lower edge being finished with a deep 
‘This is certainly a dainty model for a child's 
will develop prettily in any sheer fabric 
swiss, plain and crossbar muslin, et: 
broidery, : 
trimming. 
A garment view on page 47 shows a different deyvelopr 
The pattern is cut in six sizes, from two to seven ogy: 
age, and costs 10 cents. The five-year size requires fo ap e. 
three-quarters yards of material twenty-two in roa 
three and five-eighths yards twenty- ° 
and one-eighth yards thirty-six inches, 


apron, and 
such as silk, lawn, 
n Lace, ribbon, em- 
beading or fancy stitching will form a suitable 


ches wide; 
sven inches, or three 


CHILD'S DRESS. 

rf (For illustration see page 45.) 
No. 3303.—Plaid woolen material combined with plain silk 
and narrow silk gimp trimming was used to make this : 5 y 
little dress. The lining is shaped by shoulder and otter 
seams and serves as a foundation for the arrangement Be thd 
Outer portions. It is faced to yoke depth with silk, and the 
fulllower portions are attached beneath the lows eas ot 
the yoke, and at the waist-line. The neck is finished by Be 
plain collar of silk, and a medium width belt also of ae 
encircles the waist. The skirt is a one-piece model rath i 
atthe upper edge and sewed to the lower edge ra oh 


A deep hem finishes the bottom. Mices 


The sleeve is a bishop 


The lower part 
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is is finished with a narrow band. The collar, belt and cuffg 


n one piece, the ful 5 
ulness at the upper edge being regulated _ are trimmed with braid, which also outlines the yoke, form, 


ing a neat and pretty finish. 
This isa very pretty design for a child’s dress, and will de. 
yelop suitably in a variety of combinations of materials and 
trimmings. Cashmere, henrietta, serge, cheviot, lama, 
zibeline, French flannel, silk, or novelty goods will prove ex. 
cellent materials for making this dress, and braid, lace, rip. 
bon, gimp or fancy stitching will form a neat and appropriate 
garniture. 
A garment view on page 46 shows a different development. 
The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from two to nine yeargl 
and costs 15 cents. The five-year size requires four and oma 
half yards of material twenty-two inches wide; fou 
twenty-seven inches; three and five-eighths yards thir 
inches, or two and three-quarters yards forty-four inches. 


PATTERN FOR RABBIT. 
(For illustration see page 45.) 

No. 8209.—There are no playthings so thoroughly enjoyed 
by very young children as those made of cloth. Any amount 
of rough handling will not injure them, and an energetic 
baby can cut its teeth with the utmost temerity on the ears 
¥ Lap of a canton flannel animal, whereas many of the 
most expensive toys purchased have an unpleasant. 

e . pleasant way of 
breaking, and the paint will come off when baby takes a 


a gt Bt ae 


"SSE 


No. 


8221. Gras’ ©; 
: LOAK. P; = 
(For description see ice 2) cents, 
page 39.) 


fancy to test the nature 


him when he tries a bit of asheep’s nose, 


A Be ebocage ref the wool strangle 


it tastes as nice as it 


THE 
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looks. The rabbit depicted in the accompanying illustration 
js “made of white canton flannel. The eyes are pink glass 
beads and the whiskers are of waxed thread. Cochineal is 
used to tint the mouth, ears and nostrils, 
collar and bell add to the 
general attractiveness. 
Gray or brown canton flan- 
nel can be used instead of 
white. The rabbit, as de- 
scribed, is in two sizes, 
eight and twelve inches 
long. The top portions are 
sewn together and the un- 
der portions added, leav- 
ing the under centre-seam 


A blue ribbon 


open to receive the stuff- 
ing, after which — blind- 
stitch together. The ears 
and tail are in separate 
pieces from the body por- 
tions and are attached 
afterwards, Raw cotton, 
bran, saw-dust or hair may 
be used for filling. The 
stuffing should be put in 
very securely so the rabbit 
will stand alone; raw cotton is the best because it is the 
lightest. 

The pattern is cut in two sizes, eight and twelve inches, 
and costs 10 cents. The eight-inch size requires three 
eighths of a yard of material twenty-seven to thirty-six inch 
es wide. 

CHILD'S CLOAK. 
(For tlustration sce page 16.) 

No, 3208.—Dark green cloth was used to make the stylish 
coat here pictured, and black silk braid and pearl buttons 
formed a simple and suitable trimming. 

The waist is quite short, and is simply shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams The skirt is a prettily shaped model, 
consisting of two back and front portions. The back gores 
are arranged to form stylish godets, the front ones fitting 
quite smoothly, It is sewed to the lower edge of the waist. 
‘The collarette is a very effective feature of this design, con 
sisting of a back and two 
front portions, joined by 
shoulder seams, Two 
box-pleats are formed of 
the back portion each side 
of the centre, and one of 
each front, extending 
from the shoulder edges. 

Shaped tabs attached to 
the neck edge, extend 
across the shoulders, lap- 
ping prettily over the 
sleeves, A one-piece roll- 
ing collar, sewed to the 
neck edge, forms a neat 
finish. In the illustration 
the tabs are effectively 
trimmed with buttons and 
braid. The tabs and roll- 
ing collar can be stiffened. 

The sleeve is a quaint 
shop model arranged on 
a two-piece lining. It is gathered at both ed; 
edge being sewn, with the lining, into the arm 
lower edge attached to the foundation about three inches 
from the edge. The lower part of the lining is faced, having 


the upper 
‘, and the 
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Gixis’ CLOAK, Price 2) cents 


(Copyright 18% by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 
Giuis’ Dress. Price % cents. (For description see page 38.) 
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the appearance of a short cuff. The collar, tabs, sleeves and 
collarette are trimmed with braid, though any narrow trim- 
ming may be substituted with good effect. In the small out- 
line illustration the collarette and tabs are omitted, giving 
a better idea of the con- 
struction of the cloak. 

This cloak will develop 
prettily in cloth, velvet, 
satin, vicuna, beaver, mel- 
ton, zibeline cloth, chey- 
iot, tweed, serge, ete., and 
may be trimmed with fur 
edging, braid or ribbon. 
If a plain finish be pre- 
ferred, machine stitching 
will be found admirable. 

A figure view on page 44 
shows a different develop- 
ment. 

The pattern is cut in five 
sizes, from one to five 
years, and costs 15 cents. 
‘The five-year size requires 
six and one-quarter yards 
of material twenty-two 
inches wide; four and 
seven-eighths yards thirty-two inches; three and one-quarter 
yards forty-four inches, or two and one-half yards fifty-four 
inches. As represented, five and one-quarter yards of braid 
and six buttons were used to trim. 


(For description see page 39.) 


CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For illustration see paxe 46.) 

No, 8310.—Pale blue cashmere and narrow Valenciennes 
lace were used to develop this dainty little gown, as illustrated. 

The short body lining is simply shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and closes at the centre of the back. The 
dress consists of a front and back portion, joined by shoulder 
and under-arm seams, Four rows of shirring are made at 
the upper part of both front and back. This is a very dainty 
mode for children’s dresses, the shirrings at the upper part 
giving the effect of a round, gathered yoke. The lower part 
is finished with a deep hom. The neck is finished with ao 
band collar edged with 
lace. The sleeve is a very 
quaint model, consisting 
of one piece, arranged on 
a two-piece lining. The 
fulness at the wrist is con- 
fined by three rows of 
shirrings, ending ina pret- 
ty frill, The upper edge is 
also gathered, and sewed 
with the lining into the 
arm's-eye. 

This is a most effective 
and suitable design for a 
little one’s dress, and will 
make up prettily in any 
soft woolen or silk fabric, 
such as cashmere, henri- 
etta, challis, silk, lama, 
French flannel, ete., and 
may be daintily trimmed 
with lace, ribbon, braid, 
narrow gimp, or fancy stitching. 

A figure view on page 44 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes, from six months to five 
years, und costs 15 cents The five-year size requires five and 
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BOY DOLL’s surIT 
WITH CAP. 

(For illustration see page 47.) 

No. 8339.—Nearly every 
little girl numbers among 
her doll family nowadays 
two or three boys, and for 
these she will be glad to 
See presented two such 
pretty and stylish little 
suits are shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 
The patterns are so very 
simple that she can under- 
take the construction of 
the tiny garments herself, 
unless she is fortunate 
enough to have an assist- 
ant in a mother or older 
sister who will do the cutting out for her. 

The Fauntleroy suit consists of a pair of trousers, a blouse, 
a jacket and a quaint little cap. The sailor nit is made w ; 
of the blouse and the trousers only, Thus if the little ial 
makes one suit she will know exactly how to make the pies 
As shown Lord Fauntleroy is clad in light blue velvet 
trousers, cap and jacket, with a blouse made of white idwies 
muslin, trimmed with white swiss embroidery. The cap hag 
a cord and tussel by way of trimming. he sailor doll is 
dressed in trousers and blouse of navy-blue serge, trimmed 
with narrow white braid, and he wears a cravat ‘of scarlet 

silk. 

The trousers are in one 
piece, and have inside leg 
seams. They are gathered 
at the waist-line, and can 
either have a belt attached 
or a gathering string and 
a casing. The bottoms of 
the legs are finished with 
narrow hems. The body 
of the blouse is also in one 
piece, and is gathered at 
the neck where the sailor 
collar is attached. It has 
a gathering string at the 
waist-line too. The tiny 
bishop sleeves are gath- 
ered at the wrist and fin- 
ished by a band and aturn- 
up cuff. Deep hems finish 
the fronts. The jacket is 
in one piece and is fitted 
by shoulder and under. 
arm seams. It is left wide 

enough open in front to 
show the blouse. The 
neck is bound with narrow 
ribbon, and the fronts and 
lower edge are hemmed 
or faced. The cap is in 
three pieces; top, under 
part and band. The band 
should be stiffened to 
make it set well on the 
head. 

rc sailor doll’s suit is 
made in exactly 
manner as the Fauntleroy, only the collar, Aa fixe 
blouse and the cuffs are trimmed with white braid. von 


bes Dress. Price 15 cents, 


(For description see page 43.) 


“STANDARD” 


Cump’s CLoaK, Price 15 cents. (For deseriptionsee page 43.) 


DESIGNER. [Decemper, 1gg 

A very effective 
picturesque suit fora boy 
doll can be made by ¢ 
pattern, and will be decig. 
edly Spanish in ch; 
ter. Select a doll With 
dark hair and eyes, 
the trousers and jacket of 
velvet—the former 
dark red, and the latter of 
canary yellow. The blouse 
should be of red and-white 
striped silk, and a light 
greensash with gold fringe 
at the ends, should be tied 
around the nist, being 
fastened at the left side in 
aknot. The edges of the 
; jacket should be bordered 
with small, flat brass coins, such as can be bought at fancy 
stores for trimming scarfs. The outer part of the tronsergl 
legs should also have a row of the coins carried up them from 
the hem to the waist. The blouse should have the c ilar and 
cuffs trimmed with three rows of narrow ribbon, one row red, 
one yellow and one green. The cap should be made of green 
silk to match the sash and should be trimmed with a twisted 
cord of yellow and red, and two balls, one red and one y ellow, 
With this suit the doll should wear yellow stockings and yal 
slippers. A little tambourine, which can be easily made out 
of satin-covered cardboard, will add greatly to the effect of 
such a doll if it is tied to one of its hands. 

: Another pretty and patriotic way to dress a boy doll 
cially fora Christmas tree, would be to make his blouse gl 
white silk, with the collar and cuffs and front trimmed with 
oe of red-and-blue ribbon. His jacket should be of blue 
— bore with tiny brass spangles, star-shaped, if possi- 
ue sewed over it. His trousers should be made of red satin, 

is cap should be made half of blue satin and half of red 
satin, and the cord and-ballsshould be white 
should be white and his shoes either blue or 


we 


His stockings 
red A small 


cuffs, and the hat made 
he is a sailor, an be very Pretty for the boy doll when 
» and he can : 


of navy-blue with 


Pair of oars tied to hig takita, “tiny anchor or a miniature 
pattern is cut § 
twelve to twent inaiee Sizes, for dolls measuring from 


ae requires for the Faunt- 
Ousers and cap, five-eighths of a yard 


For blouse, three-cighths of a yard 
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thirty-six inches wide with one and one-half yards em- 
broidery to trim. For sailor suit, three-eighths of a yard 
forty-four-inch material with one and one-quarter yards of 
braid to trim. The hat requires one-half of a yard of cord 
and two chenille tassels. 


LADY DOLL'S COSTUME AND CAPE. 
(For illustration see page 48.) 

No. 8838.—Certainly no young lady prepared for her first 
party could look more beautiful and stylish than does Miss 
Dolly in the picture that shows the patterns of which we 
speak. In one view she is shown in a party gown of pink 
and white Dresden silk, with pink velvet epaulets and alace 


(Copyright, 1898, by Standard Fashion Co, of New York.) 

Cury’s Arkon, Price 10 cents. (For description see page 44. 
frill around the corsage. She has a fine train. that 
sweeps out far behind her. In the second view she has 
her elegant cloak thrown around her shoulders. This is 
made of garnet velvet, trimmed with fur, and is lined with 
white silk. Another view of her gown shows it with high 
neck and long sleeves, and this is the form in which she can 
appear in the house in the afternoon. 

The waist-lining is fitted by side-back, under-arm and 
shoulder-seams, also single bust-darts. The back of the ma- 
terial has the fulness at the waist-line laid ina tiny pleat. 
The under-arm gores are covered smoothly, and the fronts, 
like the backs, are pleated at the lower edge. The fronts and 
back can be cut low as shown in the picture, or faced to yoke 
depth or just covered plain. The sleeves consist of a close- 
fitting portion fitted by a seam and a dart, and a one-seamed 
puff. The epaulets are prettily shaped and set out well over 
the shoulders. 

The skirt has eight gores: front-gore, two side-fronts, two 
side-gores, two side-backs and a back gore. These are so 
cut at the bottom as to 
form the stylish train. The 
slight fulness at the waist- 
line is confined by gathers 
at the back and the bottom 
is completed with four 
inches of stiffening and a 
facing. The cape is in two 
circular pieces connected 
by a centre-back seam. In 
the back these are laid in 
two slight box-pleats at the 
neck, which is finished by 
a storm collar. 

A very stylish way to de- 
velop the pattern for an 
afternoon dress for the 
house would be to make the 


e 


eer 
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Boy Dout’'s Surr witH Car, 
(For desert) thot 


AT 


DESIGNER. 


entire dress with the excep- 
tion of the upper part of the 
fronts and the lower part of 
the sleeves and the epaulets, of 
pink Chinasilk. Theepaulets, 
upper parts of the fronts and 
the lower parts of the sleeves 
should be made of pink velvet 
or velveteen. The epaulets and 
the corsage should be edged 
with gold pailettes, and the 
tiny crush collar should be 
made of deep pink velvet, 
studded with the pailettes. 
Asash of deep pink velvet 
ribbon with long ends 
should be tied around the 
waist. The entire front 
gore of the skirt should be 
covered with the gold pail- 
ettes sewed on far enough 
apart to show the silk 
plainly between them. 

A lovely party dress 
made by this pattern would 
be white chiffon, made over 
sea green sateen or silesia, 
although silk would of 
course be nicer, and satin 
the nicest of all. Tt should 
be made low necked and 
short-sleeved, and the epau- 
lets and corsage should be 
edged with tiny white flowers, 
lillies-of-the-valley or button 
A 


roses, with gree ves. 
RFORP lem bs Cuito’s Rouxp-Yorwr Niqnt™ 
crush belt of the satin should Gown. Price 10cents, (For 
description see page 45.) 


encircle the waist. A garland 
of the flowers should be carried from the belt to the lower 
edge of the skirt. A ruffle of the chiffon would be very effec- 
tive to trim the bottom of the skirt, and tiny bunches of tho 
flowers and their leaves should be caught at the heading of it 
ut regular intervals all around the skirt. To wear with this 
pretty gown Miss Dolly ought to have a capo made by the 
pattern given, developed in white cashmere, lined with green 
satin or silk of the same color as that used beneath the chif- 
fon for the dress, and trimmed with swansdown. The collar 
of the cape should be made of the swansdown and two silver 
clasps should hold it together at the throat. 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, for dolls measuring from 
fourteen to twenty-six inches from crown of head to sole of 
foot, and costs 15 cents. 
The eighteen-inch size re- 
quires for costume one and 
three-quarters yards of 
twenty-two-inch material 
with one-quarter of a yard 
of twenty-two-inch velvet. 
Cape requires seven-eighths 
of a yard of twenty-two- 
inch material with two 
and three-eighths yards of 
edging to trim front and 
lower edge, 


LADY DOLL’S COSTUME 
AND JACKET 
(For illustration see page 48,) 
No, 3342.—This is a very 


Price 15 cents. 
iption see page 46.) 
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fits the circular crown, and can then be turned Up as 
after the two have been joined together. 

A very pretty skating costume for the doll could be 
by this pattern, it being supposed that the waist is 
wadded so that 
will nob catch cold 
that she will wear 
chamois waist be 
it. The material 
en for the suit 
be light blue cash; 
the jacket fronts 
backs being made 
deep blue velvet, 


revers are to be Cor. 
ered with imitation 
sealskin, and a boa 


the same is to be worn 
around the neck, andg 
muff of sealskin tied 
to one of the doll's 
hands. © The skirt 
should be trimmed 
with three rows of sea). 
skin, and the wrists of 
the sleeves finished in 
the 


L. * Neves 
ADY th CostUME AND CapR. Price 15 cents, (For deseription see page 47.) t same way, 4 
with the addition of the bo nici ae 
: xcoaut and aturban. EH ends should encire! 
show; ; } - Herdressas wi: neirelethe 
n is made of light green ladies’-cloth with i aac bai “a tc es of the exact color of the sealskin, 
ban shou! 


loth, trim 
1 The turban is made 
pink satin and two tiny 


med with narrow brown velvet ribbon. 
of brown velvet, trimmed with ; 
brown quills. 
The lining of the waist of the costume is fi 
» itted by si 

eka ane veyed seams, also double bee Sa 
the neck and waist line, The ited Wer WA mee 
jacket is inserted in the shoulder 
seains, and the upper part of the fronts 
form revers. Theneck is finished by a 
crush collar. The waist closes down 
the centre of the front. The gigot 
ton, have one seam and are of fash- 
ionable size. They are sli hily gath- 
ered at the seam in the cnt pales 
The skirt has five Gores: front-gore ; 
two side gores and two back gores, con- 
nected by a centre-back Seam. It is 
faced at the lower edge, and is com- 
Pleted with a narrow band and a 
placket opening at the waist-line, 

; The box-coat has a one-piece yoke 
in the back, to the lower edge of which 
is box-pleated the full back. The 
fronts are connected with the back by 
shoulder seams, and 
a The neck is finished 
with a rolling collar. The bishop 
sleeves are one seamed and have band 
cuffs. The turban is in two pieces— maby Dori 
the crown and the brim. It should*be lined wi 
material to keep itin shape. Tho brim is so shaped that it 


be made of the deep } 
‘ Pp blue velvet with 
ata little fur tails should be placed at the left “ida 
ikea ‘ene very stylish made of dark blue velvet 
Sray squirrel fur. The fur should | d 
y re used fe 
the collar and the cuffs, and carried down the front. Taal 


om crown of head to sole of 
ighteen-inch size requires for 
of material forty-four inches’ 
yard of twenty-two-inch velvet 


antitgean ‘wenty-two-inch silk; with one 
‘quarters yards of ribbon for sash Zor jacket, one 
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Kant Jane's Christmas “Tarkeys. 


UNT JANE! Aunt Jane! do make haste. There's 
such a lot of letters for you. Do come and see 
what they are all about.” 

“Letters for me, my dear? Why, no one 
writes tome. It must be a mistake. " 
“Ob, no itisn’t. They are all addressed to 
you. Just see,” counting them, ‘five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten.” 
“There's one from your father, I see; we'll keep that till 
last, as it’s sure to be the best. Now let's see what all this to- 
do is about. Christmas cards—perhaps a bit too soor. 


“«My Deak JANE— 

“(Now I don't know whose dear Jane I may be.) ‘It is 
many years since we wrote to one another, and it is only 
lately that we heard by chance that you had returned to 
England after my dear brother's death.’ (Oh, Jessie, is it? 
you thought a deal of your dear brother when he was alive, 
my dear!) We very much wish we could ask you to pay us 
4 little visit, but I fear our houseful of children would be too 
noisy for you, and with our small means we cannot afford as 
large @ house as we should like. Still we do not like you to 
think yourself forgotten, and have sent you a little Christmas 
hamper containing a turkey, which we hope you will accept 
with our love. With all good wishes, your husband's sister, 

“«‘ Jessie Morrison.’” 


“How very kind of her, isn’t it, my dear?” remarked 
Aunt Jane, drily. ‘‘To think of her remembering ine for 
nineteen long years and without one single letter to refresh 
her memory! I trust her turkey will be as tender as her 
affection! Now for the next. 


«Dear Cousin— 

“*T have been,abroad till last month, and have only just 
learnt that John is gone and that you are left alone, Ishould 
have enjoyed it greatly if you could have spent Christmas 
with me, but as my bachelor establishment is on an extremely 
limited scale, I fear I could not make you comfortable, 
However, I have sent a messenger of my respects in the shape 
of a turkey, which [hope will reach you safely. 

‘Your affectionate brother-in-law, 
«James Harpine.’” 


** My dear Kitty,” looking over the top of her spectacles. 
“I hope you are fond of turkeys.” 


*«* DEAREST AUNT— ‘ 
** (Now this is very nice!)—*It is so long since you wrote 
tous. Why did you not tell us you were living in England 
and allalone? We should so much like to see you, but ours 
is a miserable house and we dare not ask you to leave all 
your comforts to visitus’ (Umph! Umph!) ‘But we hope 
you will let us send a trifling gift as an offering of affection 
from your ever loving nieces, 
“«* DEBORAH AND Susan Hout.’ 
S.—We have done our best to procure a tender 


esp, 
turkey. 


“ Don’t laugh, Kitty, please don’t laugh. This is too much.” 


“«Drar AnD HonorED Lapy— 
“*Time steals on apace, and ere we know it years pass 


away. I doubt not he has dealt more lightly with you than 


with me, as even that stern enemy respects the fair sex and 
withholds his relentless hand. But in memory of bygone 
days 1 would fain offer a humble gift—the bird considered 
suitable at this season, and as saith the poet of Stratford, 
‘May good digestion wait on appetite and health on both,’ 
Permit me, madam, to subscribe myself, 
“* Your humble servant, 
Prerrr Morris.’” 


“Kitty, when my life is written—as, of course, it will se 
some day, everybody's is—don't forget to have that letter put 
in, and if possible let it be printed in capitals, 


“*DeEaR AUNT— 

“*A merry Christmas and no end of aot of them! T 
should like to see you and your diggings, so don’t be sur- 
prised if I have a spin some day and catch you on the hop.’ 
(My dear, this letter is a little beyond me. Still, though I don't 
understand his expressions, Ido his wishes, perhaps, more 
than he guesses.) ‘I'm trundling off a hamper of goodies, 
with all the proper wishes, and as I’m not much judge of a 
bird, Lhave got a friend to tip me a wink about it, and it 
looks a good ‘un. 

“Ever, dear Aunt, 
“Your devoted old boy, 
‘CHARLES REED,” 
“There's just a chance, aunt, a bird need not be a turkey. 
But oh!” clasping her hands tragically, “my mind misgives 
me; a turkey it is, I feel perfectly sure.” 


‘\* DEAREST* J ANE— ‘ 

“*T feel much ashamed of myself for not writing before 
to express my sympathy with you in your lonely life, but 
with all my little ones and our increasing expenses and strait- 
ened means, T hardly have a moment to myself. My hus- 
band has been very successful with his poultry this year and 
‘hopes you will allow him to send you’ (Kitty, be quiet!) ‘to 
send you a—turkey’ (My dear, it is no laughing matter, it is 
perfectly appalling!) ‘as a specimen——'” 


“* Now look here,” throwing the letter on the table, *‘you 
shall open the rest. I can’t stand any more.” 

“All right, Aunt Jane,” returned Kitty, recovering her 
gravity and taking the letters, ‘This is from cousin Jim 
Hill, and he hopes you are as well as can be expected and 
not dull, and his chimney has been smoking, and he cannot 
ask you to stay with him just now as he must have the room 
painted, and he has sent you a—Aunt Jane—a turkey. 

“This is from Cousin Martha :— 

“* Years have passed since last we met, but what is time 
when hearts beat truc, distance lends enchantment to the 
view- 

“Why, it's poetry. isn't it? and borrowed too, if I'm not 
mistaken. Yes, time has brought weight and—well, say size 
to view, but enchantment—never mind, let that pass.” 

“* And loving friends once seen we ne’er forget (odd sort 
of way these lines rhyme!) ‘Though oceans may between 
us roll, what's that to any kindred soul, and so, dear Jane to 
descend to prose, I have ventured-to remind you of my humble 
existence, struggling, I may call it, for mere bread, by sending 
you a’”—Kitty paused and gasped—‘ ‘a turkey."” 

“And this one is from niece Jane,” Kitty went on, hardly 
able to speak for laughing. “She is so sorry for you and 
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hopes you have not forgotten her, and she has the rheuma- 
tismand can’t write much, but she has told her man to get 
you a—a—_” 


Me i lear,” groaned Aunt Jane, ‘* not a—don’t try to speak 
—nod!” 

_Kitty nodded her head like a china figure, and then, drop- 
ping the letter, laughed till she could laugh no longer. Aunt 
Jane, after staring blankly at the letters for a minute, fol- 
pita her example and laughed till the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

“There, don’t make me laugh any more. I declare we've 
nearly forgotten your father’s letter. If he has sent a tur- 
key, T vow I'll never forgive him!” 

* There’s not much fear of that, Aunt Jane,” said Kitty, 
suddenly becoming serious. She knew too well the difficulty 
her parents had in providing the simplest fare for their large 
family to suppose they could indulge in the pleasure of 
making presents, Her thoughts had flown homeward till 
they were recalled by her aunt's voice. 

*** Here's a note to you from your mother, Kitty, I hope 
they don’t want you to go home to-morrow. T wish you could 
have stayed over Christmas with me, only you would find it 
dull with an old body like me ” 

* Tshouldn’t indeed, Aunt Jane. It has been very good of 
you to have me so Jong, but, of ¢ourse, I should like to be 
with them all, especially as Walter has been so ill,” 
og Ah, poor lad,” remarked Aunt Jane, rather absently, 
ing deep in the perusal of her letter, 
dear,” she said, taking off her Spectacles and lookingat Kitty 
with a comical twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘your father hasn't sent 
a“ turkey, but the children are not noisy and have not had the 
measles, the chimney does not smoke, or any of those terrible 
evils thut seem to afflict my other relations, and he writes to 
ask if I can go back with you, not because he thinks I’m dull 
_ because he should like to see me. What do you say to it, 

itty?” 7 

“Oh! Aunt Jane, will you?” exclaimed Ki r 
“It would be splendid! I should like to show mer ae 

tle ones. Bobbie is such a funny little fellow, and Pink and 
Blue such a roly-poly pair. You'll never know them apart, 
I’m sure. Do come, won't your” ; 

“Yes, my dear, I think I will. It’s many yeurs since T 
your father and mother, and li pak 
bh T should dearly like to see them 


4 se? come in,” she said at 
“T was thinkin, i 
Christmas the last I spent in England ns Figie Same 
Ihave given for one of these turkeys then! Well! ‘ 
things are altered, to be gure, and how 4 
should ever be the rich woman I am, in that miserable time,” 
“Were you in trouble, Aunt Jane?” : e. 
down in a low chair by her aunt's side. 
“Twas indeed, my dear, in terrible trouble. 
don’t know that my dear Ichn got into hot water with hi 
relations for marrying me. T was a farmer's daughter. a 
he had an accident while he was walking through ais ie 
lage, and my father carried him in for mother to nurse, a 
while she was nursing him, he fell in loye with me. ete 
friends thought he might have done better, and so. he ai fe 
my dear, but he would never have found anyone to love ea 4 
more—aye, I say it now, as I look back on the past, he fii 
had cause to repent it. We loved each other, my dear Bite 
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and I, and when troubles came to us, in God's £004 tim, 
shared the burden and made it lighter. For troubles e 
upon us before we had been married many years. My a 
and mother died, and the farm was sold, and then the 
John was working for broke, and not only did he lead 
place, but we lost my bit of money that we had bee 
suaded to put into it. That upset him very much, bug J 
him it didn’t signify as long as he had his he Ith, and as 
as he got work we could save some more nd ae ; 
But then the worst trouble of all came. He fell ill ang 
to give up and rest. We were living in a tiny cottage 
when all our savings were gone, bit by bit our furnitures 
too, and on Christmas Eve things had come to the y 
John was as weak as he could be; the doctor had said he 
to have nourishing food, and all I had to give him wag ak 
tle bread and some milk. I looked around my little kite) 
but there was nothing left that anyone 
I was almost thankful that John was 


would have at git 


not there to see 
bare it was, and then I sat me down and had a 


00d ery,” 
“Foor Aunt Jane,” said Kitty, stroking her aengall 
softly. . 
“Thad no one I could ask to help me, for I had 


been refused, Yes, 

“They 
as John had chosen to G0 against their wishes, they 
have nothing to say to us. I did not tell John of their 


after all, John’s grandfather had been a farmer, so they ’ 
not have held their heads so high. I could not ask again a 
do, but while I sat there des i 
A knock at 
3 it, and there stood 
postman with a letter. I hardly cared to look at it, for Id 


A res. It was froma 
nephew of my husband, at least so he signed himself, thougl 


we were in trouble, and he had 


2 well enough to travel would we 

him and he and his wife would do the best they coulda 
till John could get something to do. : 
John and he up directly and said he should very 
see the lad, for his father had been & 
Task 48 iong as he lived. 

Tan out a things, and if we did not have 
ste ft ¥, at least we had a thankful one, The 
noua food did John Good, and the next week we went 
ved a warm welcome. And I am 
fo be some little help to them, forl 
k care of the children, and they would 
baby, and though we 


At last, after many di¥ 
A cousin of Joba, 
Well in Australia, wrote and asked him t@ 
to look a: i in years and wanted someone 
30 we as can We had no perticular ties in En: 
my dear John died tiene 8% on very well there. After 
T came back and nx Mthought I might be less lonely here, & 
; now Tam a rich Woman, which is not whist 


Texpected to 
this money, be, and I only hope I shall make good use of all 


“There now,” 
eyes, “you must 


taking off her spectacles and wiping her 
written, Kitty, and thet 
and we'll go into Fenton and geb® 
dare say You can tell me 


I ran upstairs and told) 


never a word did they af 
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they would like.” 

“Oh, aunt, indeed I can, thank you,” cried Kitty joyfully. 

The letters were soon written, and pronounced by Aunt 
Jane to be perfectly satisfactory. 

“By the way, my dear,” she said, as Kitty was fastening 
the last envelope, ““I daresay yout. would like to do some 
shopping yourself, shouldn't you ?” 

“My shopping will be very small, I’m afraid, Aunt Jane,” 
said Kitty, thinking of the small coin remaining in her purse 
after she put aside her return fare. ‘But never mind,” she 
went on merrily, ‘I shall deal largely in penny articles, and 
so get & great deal for my money.” 

“‘ Have you got your purse ?" inquired Aunt Jane, opening 
a drawer in her writing-table ‘Can you give me change 
for this out of your wealth ?” holding up a shilling. 

“T think I can manage that,” returned Kitty, laughing. 
“Isn't this a nice purse? Father and mother gave it to me 
for a birthday present two years ago.” 

“Very nice, my dear,” said Aunt Jane, taking the purse in 
her hand. “See if that’s the carriage, will you?” 

“ Yes, it is,” suid Kitty, looking out of the window, “and 
Daisy and Bonnie look in a desperate hurry.” 

“Run up and put on your hat, then,”—and Kitty hurried 
away. 

Aunt Jane was following her when she heard her stop 
abruptly, utter an exclamation of surprise, and come rushing 
down again in such haste, that she ran against the portly 
form on the bottom step. 

“Oh, Aunt Janet” gasped Kitty. -*Is it really all for me— 
for my very own?” 

“For your very,own,” repeated Aunt Jane, with much 
solemnity. ‘* A Christmas box to do what you like with.” 

** Oh, thank you, thank you!” but, looking with some awe 
at the five bright sovereigns lying side by side in her hitherto 
nearly empty purse. ‘tT never had so much money at a time 
in my life.” 

Kitty wasin high spirits till just as they reached Fenton, 
when an idea came into her mind that made her silent for 
some minutes. 

“Aunt Jane,” she said at last, “do you mind what I do 
with that money?” 

‘Not in the least, my dear.” 

** Mother says the doctor told father that Walter would not 
get well unless he had change of air, and I think I should 
like to give it to father to help to send him somewhere, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“I don’t mind, Kitty, but I have a better plan to propose. 
I was intending to ask them to let you and Walter come 
back with me; I think this would be a nice little change for 
him at first, and when the weather is warmer, we might 
take him to the sea and have the others to stay with us in 
turn. What do you think of it, dear?” 

What Kitty thought and said may easily be imagined, as 
well as what she said to the wonderful things Aunt Jane pur- 
chased for the party at Norton Rectory. 

She carried her own special purchases to her room, and was 
exulting over them when she heard her aunt calling her. 
She ran down and found her at the kitchen door. 

“They are all come,” she said in a thrilling whisper. 
“All! Sarah is a little upset, but I hope we may be able to 
manage so as to have a little change of food before the end of 
next month! Come and see them!” 

She opened the doorand preceded Kitty into the kitchen, 
where Sarah, looking sorely aggrieved, was standing at the 
head of the table on which the nine turkeys were displayed 
to view. 

Two days later, Aunt Jane and Kitty set off to Norton 
Rectory, the latter in a great state of excitement. It ap- 
peared to Kitty that her usually cheerful aunt was a good 
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deal upset when they arrived there, she could not understand 


why. But she soon recovered herself, and her brisk manner 


and funny speeches made her a great favorite with all the 


party. It appeared 10 the children that she had come for 
their special benefit, so ready was she to enter into all their 
amusements. The wonderful presents they received from 
her on Christmas Day completely overwhelmed them, and in 
the evening she produced some marvellous games and puz- 
zles, which occupied and amused them till one by one they 
were carried off to bed. ‘ 

Mrs. Leo.and Aunt Jane remained sitting over the fire, 
talking of by-gone days, and Kitty, who was considered 
Aunt Jane's special property, sat down on the rug at her 
side. Presently Mr. Lee, who had been helping Walter to 
bed, came back and stood leaning against the mantelpiece. 

“Walter is quite tired out,” ha said, ‘am afraid he won't 
be able to sleep. He does not seem to me to get any stronger, 
but Dr, Hammond says nothing will set him up like change of 
air. He will be delighted to hear of your kind offer, Aunt 
Jane; we could not possibly have managed it otherwise,” 
with a sigh as he thought of the many expenses of illness. 
“And for the pleasure you have given us all to-day, I think 
your kind heart must be quite satisfied.” 

“Tm sure I'm very glad of it,” returned Aunt Jane, pi 
should like every one to be happy at Christmas, but I'm 
afraid that’s not possible. I was telling Kitty, the other day. 
how miserable John and I were one Christmas, and how we 
were helped out of our troubles.” 

“Yes, father, some one sent them some money, and took 
them to live with him. Wasn't it good of him ?” 

“Well, it's no more than weeought to do, is it; Kitty 2” 
said her father. 

“Everybody wouldn't do it though,” returned Kitty, “and 
he hadn't any money to spare either. I hope—I do hope— 
that other people have been as kind to him as he deserves,” 

“T don't think he has had much to complain of in that 
way, at all events not to-day,” said Mr. Lee, looking across 
at Aunt Jane and smiling. 

“By the way, Nephew Arthur, { had forgotten that I had 
not given you a present, and there it is,” producing an enyel- 
ope. _‘‘ Kitty, give me a candle, my dear, I really, think it is 
time Iwentto bed. Good-night, Arthur, good-night, Mary,” 
and Aunt Jane bustled across the room, 

“Aunt Jane, I can’t let you——” 
but Aunt Jane interrupted him decidedly 

“Nephew Arthur, you can and you will, and that’s all 
about it. What's that compared to what you did for us 
nineteen years ago? ‘Yes, nineteen, I declare it was, and 
Kitty there was a red-faced scrap of a baby. A fine plague 1 
had with you, too, for all you're such a brisk young woman 
now. Don’t stare so, my dear, anyone would think you had 
never known your father to do a kind action.” 

But Kitty, who had caught a glimpse over her fathers 
shoulder of the cheque for a hundred pounds from the envel- 
ope, only stared the more, 

* How pleased my dear John would have been to see your 
little ones, Arthur; and his old wife means to what he would 
wish. Give it to Mary if you can't find a use for it.” 

“I think I can find a use for it,” said Mr. Lee, smiling. 
don’t know how to thank you enough, and. ” 

“I don’t want any thanks,” interrupted Aunt Jane, briskly, 
“and I would rather see you enjoy it now than wait till 'm 
gone, if you don’t mind, Well, I've had a very pleasant day, 
and I feel sure my ‘turkey’ relatives would be pleased to 
know that I have not been at all dull! What can I do to 
show my appreciation of the compliments they have paid 
me? I know,” triumphantly, “I'll have nine ivory turkeys 
made for paper-weights and leave them one each in my will, 

‘in memory of Aunt Jane.’” 


. Lee was beginning, 
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ROM the first of December * 
to the first of February is 
the season when social 
amusements are at their 

height. Dances, dinners, after- 
noon teas, operas, theatres and 
concerts all demand the presence 
of pretty women becomingly and 
stylishly dressed. Tt is not suffi- 
cient that their costumes alone 
should be handsome but their 
wraps and head covering as well, 
and the wraps must not be purely 
ornamental but of real service in 
protecting their fair owners from 
chilly winds orevenan occasional 
rain drop or snow-flake. 

Nothing, perhaps, is so easily 
donned over an elaborate toilette 
that will not stand much crush- 
ing, than a cape or long cloak, 
and now that the picturesque 
storm collar is a fashionable fea- 
ture of them they are more than 
ever serviceable. The chie mat- 
inée girl, who is hastening from 
some place of amusement and has 
been caught on her way by our 
artist and reproduced as a part of 
the title, has on a long cloak 
which covers her completely 
from her throat to her feet, and 


Spotted by the snow. The cloak is made of deep red military 
cloth and has a cape of red velvet trimmed with sable, The 
dower edges of the sleeves are finished with sable cuffs, and 


For rue Oprra, 
prevents her pretty gown from being sullied by the slush or 


the high storm collar is faced with the same. 
a hood, which can be drawn over the head in the evening if 
desired. It is made of the cloth, is lined with red silk ang 
is edged with the fur, A plastron of écru lace, with a sable 
tail placed down the centre, trims the front of the 
which is fastened in double-breasted fashion with invisible | 
hooks-and-eyes. The pattern used for the clouk i 
It admits of considerable variation in development 
can be omitted, or the cape; or the cape and hood can be © 


worn alone without the cloak. 


Although this is a very stylish and up-to-date garment, | 


with white swansdown. 
satin and edged with the swans 
| down, and the shoulders covered 
with pleated epaulets of the merino 
also lined with the satin and swans- 
| down trimmed. White and rose- 
4 colored ribbons can ornament. the 
front in the same effective manner 
as those of the pictured cloak. The 
pattern is No. 8311, and developed in 
the manner described, the cost would 
be comparatively slight, for merino 
is very wide and a cheap quality of 
satin can be used for lining. For 
extra warmth the cloak could have 
thin sheets of batting placed between 
the merino and the satin, 
The addition of a hood would be a 
pretty and a useful feature of such a 
cloak, and two very stylish patterns 


The cloak hag 


cloak, | 


No. 2856. | 
The hood 


and preéminently suited to the use to which it is being for these are shown among the fash- 

put, still it is hardly dressy enough to wear en ro to grand ion pages: 

opera or to a ball, for although at either place the outer gar The cloak which has just been de- 

ment is only seen while the wearer is passing fro: the car scribed is an opera cape in truth, 
riage to the dressing-room and could only be worn when a car- 
or vice versa, yet it should riage is employed to convey the 
be of the same elegance or wearer to her destination, for it is 
even greater than that of to» short to entirely hide the dress, as 
the costume with which i 


is worn 


garment 


expense. 


the finest 


the same 


cloak and 
and pair of , 


one rather pa 
pass muster witl 

The lovely « 
on this page seems at a first 
glance to be 
appearing 


for small purses, 
but if the 
amine a little more closely 
she will find that just such 
& wrap can be 
tured with little 


can be bought nowadays at 
very reasonable prices, and 


needed for an evening wrap 
80 long as the color and de 
sign are good and the shape 
selected is picturesque. It 


laces need not be expensiv® 
if they are not coarse, and 
feathers which would look 
somewhat stringy and 
cheap on a hat or bonnet, 
when massed 
make the 
ornamentation. 


would be necessary if there was any 
walking to be done or riding in pub- 
lie vehicles. The long wrap shown 
on this page is just the necessary 
garment for such a purpose, for it 
covers the wearer completely, and 
although rich and stylish, is not too 
dressy for street car or omnibus. 


A pretty opera 


a da 


have fre 
quently assisted more than 


k shown 


a very regal 
i impossible 


reader will ex 
manufac 


attendant 
Silk and satin 


quality is not 


way trimming 


together 
most effective 
The pe 


A Mopitsn Bonuro Jacket. 


relations is the material par 


THE 


A simple but wonderfully dainty cloak of this kind could be 
madeof white merino, lined with pale pink satin and trimmed 
The collar should be lined with the 


reellence. 


“STANDARD” 


A Perry, Long Cloak. 


Dark green ve- 
lour du 
was the mate- 
rial of the pic- 
tured garment, 
with silver fox 


nord 


for trimming ; 
a single silver 
clasp holds the 
cloak together, 
hooks-a nd-eyes 
supplying the 
other fasten- 
ing. This 
would bea very 
stylish garment 
developed in 
dark  broad- 
cloth, covert, 
beaver or mel- 
ton, but for 
evening wear 
velvet or some 
of its humbler 


The number of the 
pattern is 2826, and it is so arranged that the capes may be 
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worn together or separate. 
supplied with it. . 
For a theatre jacket, to be worn over fancy silk waists or 
chiffon, nothing could be more at- 
tractive than the bolero shown at 
the foot of the first column on this 
page. It 1s a most becoming gar- 
ment and has a jaunty grace that is 
allitsown. As shown it is made of 
royal purple velvet, the pleated por- 
tion being royal purple satin. It is 
lined with pearl gray satin, and the 
crush collar and epaulets are lined 
with the same. Ermine tails and 
heads are used for the trimming, 
and the effect is strikingly refined 
and stylish, The waist worn be- 
neath it is made of cream-white 
satin duchesse with no trimming save 
the deep lace sleeve ruffles. The odd 
little capote which is worn with the 
jacket is made of sea-green velvet, 
and is trimmed with two violet 
plumes and rosettes of shaded violet 
and green ribbon. The pattern used. 
for the jacket is” No. 8137. Bolero 
jackets of all kinds will be much 
used for theatre wear this winter, 
and they will be made in all fabrics, 
from lace or passementerie to fur. 
As a usual rule they will be made 
in contrast to the waist or basque 
that is worn with them, and of as 
rich and brilliant material as possi- 
ble; as they are not very warm, of 
course an outer wrap is necessary 


A hood of the newest design is 


over them, 


and a cape 
is the most 
comfort- 


able, as 
coats or 
jackets 
could hard- 
ly be drawn 
over the 
dainty 
things 
without 
doing seri- 


ous dam- 
age. If a 
chamois 
jacket is 
worn be- 
neath the 
dress waist 
the bolero 
can be 


SERVICEABLE AND STyrisn, 


worn in 
the street in safety without a wrap, but it would be running 


a great risk to wear the chamois in a warm theatre and then 
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go into the outer si 


Bese hikce Ge r without other protection. The most 


5 jackets are m: . silk velv 
heavily embroidered with Balredd oor pene dak Bee 
jewels. Others are entirely made of beads strung on gold 
wires, and others still are composed of hae cateloh th ps - a 
net foundation. For theatre costumes the jacket, pier t= 
bonnet or toque are generally made of the suns material and 
ma For the house, lace boleros are very stylish, especially 
£ 99 pane of appliqué on chiffon or the new hexagon net, 
nd the latter is also a favorite material for them when 
worked with narrow ribbons and spangles in flower designs. 
‘ The stylish cape which forms’ the last illustration on i 
53 38 & very convenient wrap for almost any time or aes 
but is especially useful for the evening, as it is of a dress : 
shape and reaches a little below the waist. It is of a wai! 
both as regards sleeve and circumference, to set well over 
the fluffiest waist and in no wise disturb its appearance. The 
number of the pattern is 8240, and as pictured the 2 is 
made of sienna-brown velvet, lined with ode pees: 
The epaulets are made of the velvet covered with écru - 
pliqué, lined with the green satin and edged with sea- oak 
chiffon, finely pleated. The fastening of the coat is ‘abe 


ently effected with three gold and rhi. 
hold flat pleated pieces oe ee 


chiffon edged with the ap- 
pliqué lace; hooks-and-eyes 
beneath the buckles really 
close the cape. The storm 
collar that belongs to this 
cape pattern is replaced by 
a ruche of the appliqué 
edged chiffon, a wire being 
run inthe ruche to keep it 
in position. 

This cape could be made 
up most effectively of a 
combination of gray covert 
cloth and white lace, the 
epaulets and entire fronts 
being made of the lace and 
the remainder of the cloth, 
the sleeve-portions being 
edg2d with a deep band of 
the lace, which should, both 
for the sleeve trimming 
and the other parts, be laid 


with rose-pink satin of a very delicate shade. For a broad 
shouldered, plump woman it might be more becoming if th ‘ 
epaulets were omitted, but for slender figures the wil . 
found very effective, eae 
Storm collars, as we have said before, are the favorites f 

outdoor wraps this winter, and two very graceful models ies 
shown on this page which can be added to any of the *y 
ments that are mentioned in this article with very Es 
effect. The one on the left is cut by No. 8256, and is snseae 
Russian-blue broadcloth and trimmed with black fox. I 

stands well up in the back but rolls away from the throat z 
front, and the points are rounded. The collar on the left is 
the same as the one on the right save that the points oe 
» Square. It is made of black velvet and is trimmed up the 
seam and around the edge with jet gimp, and the aol, 
portion is studded with jet nail-heads. In this form the ts) 
lar is remarkably stylish and becoming for evening wee 
and not only for coats or capes; for it is quite suitable for 

waists or basques, although when employed for such 7 
ments it changes its name from storm collar to Stuart cone, 
being much the same shape as the one that the ill-fated 


A Group oF Coat Sizrves AND 

j i Conta’ 
over gray satin, The storm collar should be made of the =, 
satin overlaid with the lace. The entire cape should be lined 
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Queen of Scots is represented as wearing on the day of hep 
execution. 

The lapel collar that is shown in the centre is made of 
brown velvet bordered with pleated tan silk of a light shade, 
For lapels and revers these fine pleatings of silk and chiffon 
are very fashionable. They are generally of a contrasting 
color to the collar and coat. Sometimes the collar is madg 
entirely of fur and the pleating of lace. No. of pattern, 2787, 

Last month we illustrated and described some attractive 
sleeves for evening wear, and in this number we show some 
stylish coat models, one of which will be recognized as hay. 
ing done duty as an evening sleeve in a different develop. 
ment. Thesleeve at the top of the illustration is one of the 
favorites of the season, and stands about equal to the bishop 
design in feminine estimation. No. 8259 is the pattern, ang 
it is developed in brown broadcloth with brown velvet ang 
gold cord used for trimming. The sleeve on the left is made 
by No. 8206, of heavy novelty woolen goods nav y-blue in color, 
and is trimmed with Alaska sable. The bishop sleeve is made 
of Moscovite suiting of gray, black and brown, and has aecuff 
of silyer fox set on the deep band which finishes the sleeve at 
the wrist. The pattern is No. 8212. None of the sleeves 
shown are of an exaggerated size, either large or small, but 
strike a happy medium, 
The very small sleeves are 
not at ali becoming to thin 
women and should not be 
adopted by them, as there 
are numerous pretty and 
stylish that are 
quite as fashionable, among 
which is the bishop sleeve 


designs 


that is of almost the same 
dimensions as those t hat 
were worn during the sum- 
mer. A small sleeve puff, 
too, will often make a close- 
fitting sleeve infinitely 
prettier for a slender arm, 
and No. 3206 is a pattern 
that meets all requirements 
in this respect, and also 
lends itself charmingly to 
decoration. 

Cuffs are not as much worn 
4 as formerly on coat sleev 
but in many cases the wrist is finished with » band of fou 


TS See sbhacscaenes oo Or mousseline de soie. 

have bishop slooves thee of velvet or other dressy materials, 

rows of shirring, the ie gathered at the wrists with two 

deep raffles, Tor Eo sme falling over the hands in 
ge of ribbon set on at the wrists give 

- are generally faced with the 

is lined, or of some contrasting 


Some 
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Household 


LTHOUGH rugs have toa great degree super- 
ceded carpets, especially in artistic house- 
holds, yet there are numerousold-fashioned 
people who have a decided liking for the 
latter, and indeed, in country houses where 
drafts are numerous, and winds keen, they 

are to be preferred, at least in winter time. To be sure, their 

use causes the housewife extra trouble if they are properly 
attended to, and there is always more likelihood of moths 
with carpets than with rugs, but if good quality is obtained 
originally, and care taken at certain seasons of the year, they 
will wear for an indefinite length of time. 

Before laying carpets the floor should be scrubbed with 
strong, hot salt and water, and allowed.to become perfectly 
dry. Then equal parts of tobacco and gum camphor should 


be powdered and sprinkled under the edges of the carpet, and + 


between the lining or papers that are used for an underlayer. 
Whole cloves should also be sprinkled around liberally on the 
floor, or ofl of cloves dropped on the carpet lining. The odor 
from these moth-preventatives is at first somewhat over- 
powering, but it soon evaporates, although the lasting effects 
remain for several months, or until the next house-cleaning 
time. 

When the carpets are once laid they can be greatly bright- 
ened by first sweeping thoroughly and then going over them 
with aclean cloth and salt and water. The proportions should 
be a cupful of salt to a large basin of water. A mixture of 
ammonia and water also has a wonderful effect in reviving 
the faded colors of a carpet or rug. Some housekeepers 
sprinkle the carpets lightly with salt every week before 
sweeping, not only to brighten the colors and cleanse, but to 
keep out the moths. As thesalt has no odor and is very inex- 
pensive, the plan is worth iryingat least. Another way of ren- 
ovating the colors of carpets is to sprinkle them thoroughly 
before sweeping with tea leaves drained of water but not dry. 

At the fall and winter house-cleaning the carpets should be 
vigorously beaten on the wrong side first, and then more 
gently on the right side. The flexible racquets which are 
made especially for this purpose, or rattan canes, are the best 
for beating, as sticks have often sharp edges which will tear 
the fabric. After the carpets have been well beaten in the 
open air they should be washed on the right side with a solu- 
tion of ammonia and water rubbed in with a hard sponge, 
then rinsed with soft water and rubbed dry with coarse cloths 
that are free from lint. Ox-gall added to warm water and 
applied with a cloth that is dipped in the solution and wrung 
out as dry as possible will make an old carpet look almost as 
good as new. 

If there are grease spots on the carpet cover the place with 
buckwheat. Let this remain for a short time; then brush up 

into a dust pan and apply a fresh coating. This is an especially 
good remover for oil spots of any kind. If the grease is hard 
and trodden into the threads cover the spot with coarse 
brown paper, such as butchers use, and pass a warm flat- 
iron over it, repeating until the spot disappears. Ink stains 
can be removed easily if milk is poured upon them as soon as 
the aceident occurs. If the spots are of long standing a weak 
solution of oxalic acid applied several times will nearly al- 
ways eradicate them. The water and acid should be applied 
with a cloth and vigorous rubbings, the cloth being rinsed 
out clean for each application. The last washing should be 
done with clean water alone. Paint stains disappear under 
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atic. 


the influence of benzine or gasoline. Sometimes the process 
is hastened by applying a warm iron to the spot before the 
benzine or gasoline is rubbed upon it. Be very careful not to 
use the iron after the inflammable liquids. The heat will 
soften the oily part of the paint and render it more suscepti- 
ble to the cleansing fluids. Wine spots are the most difficult 
of all to remove, and if possible salt should be sprinkled upon 
them as soon as they are made. Otherwise the only thing to 
be done is to send the carpet to a cleaner. _ 

Small burned or worn spots in carpets or rugs can be 
darnedso that they can scarcely be detected, if the foundation 
threads are left, by unravelling the wool from a spare bit of 
the same pattern and running it in and out very closely, fol- 


- lowing as nearly as possible the order of colors in the design. 


Larger holes can be patched by laying spare pieces of the 
carpet under the worn place, being careful to match the 
parts of the design, and darning down the edges. Sacking 
or coarse burlap makes an excellent backing where the foun- 
dation has wholly gone. 

‘When a carpet shows signs of wear at certain places—in 
front of a bureau for instance or by the door-sill—it is a good 
plan to have the breadth ripped out and exchatiged with an- 
other that has been in a leas traversed part of the room. When 
the room is square or rectangular this is an easy matter, but 
if there are odd-shaped corners the only thing to be done is 
to lay a rug over the place that is beginning to wear, or to 
change the furniture so as to protect the portions. 

When shaking rugs or mats that are small enough to be 
done with the hands, always hold them by the middle or to-* 
wards the sides, not at the ends, for by the latter handling 
the corners will soon be whipped off, and the fringe or bind- 
ing pulled away. A whisk broom made with the edge slant- 
ing so that one end is longer than the other is much better 
than an even one for brushing the dust out of the corners of 
the room or brushing down stair carpets. An ordinary 
whisk can be cut to this shape, if one cannot be purchased. 
A heavy broom should always be selected in preference to a 
light one for thorough sweeping, as the weight aids in the 
process. In buying a broom test it by pressing the edge 
against the floor. 1f the straws bristle out and bend, the broom 
is a poor one, for they should remain in a firm, solid mass. 
When the sweeping is finished the dust should be removed 

from the edge of the broom, and it should be stood in a closet 
with the straws upward, or hung up by the handle a few 
inches above the ground, for if the straws touch the ground 
all the dust that is blown along the floor by the drafts will 
lodge in the straws, and assist in wearing out both carpet and 
broom. 

When it is desired to sweep & carpet without raising a 
dust strew over it newspaper torn in bits and squeezed out in 
clean water, These collect the dust as quickly as it is dis- 
lodged from the carpet, and keep it from flying broadcast. 
A sprinkling from a watering-pot is also quite effectual for the 
same purpose. 

Carpet sweepers are great labor-savers, but they are also 
great carpet-destroyers, for they not only pick up the dust and 
debris from the floor but the nap of the carpet as well; besides 
they cannot be pushed into the corners and under the furni- 
ture as a broom can, and so are encouragers for untidiness. 
It is better for a house to be thoroughly swept every month 
and brushed up every other day than to be swept twice as 
often with a patent sweeper. 
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Raper (ifts for the Ciristnas Tree. 


NE of 
0 chlldbect aa a ras brilliant remembrances of of tinsel woven fringe-like can be bought, for a few cents . 
equal favor with th tmas tree. Tt even shares an yard, at stores where supplies of this description are kept, 
sad indeed fe the ny eeton stint of that season, and ‘Twenty-five cents’ worth will be sufficient to make quite , 
I ne a of the little one who has never showing. 
for his or her own. N, ree us one of these fairy bushes Among other decorations that are ¥o reasonable in Price 
+ No German child can ever complain of that to take the trouble to make them would really be fol} 
such neglect, for Christmas are tiny lan- d : 
would be but a sorry festival terns of strip- 
if the “Christbaum” were ed paper. 
forgotten. In many house- which are not 
holds here in America the intended to 
tree is omitted because the hold lights, 
older members of the family but to be used 
think that the decorations as receptacles 
and trimmings outside of the for candy of the small va- 
presents are a foolish expense, riety, such as lozenges, 
for if kept from one season drops, ete. The little pair 
to another they are certain’ of opera glasses pictured 
to become faded and dam- are made of paper, and the 
aged, and if bought fresh upper part can belifted out 
each time amount to much to allow the candy to be 
more than persons of moder- slipped into them. These 
peas gs are willing to are only about two inches 
. long, but a thimble, a ring 
or a watch chain could be 
hidden in them, as well as 
the candy. The Chinese junk has a removable cabin where 
of the miniature pipe lifts out for a terete elt a 
peacock is solely for decoration, and is a very magnificent 


urts—found this fact out long 
and the French were not far behind. The prettiest, datvtlat 


toys and surprises come from both natic i 

Presses and while some are ay aides thot ba Rupert 

ype if cpus out more than one monarch of 

Heke outa we 4 ly less than. five dollars. Some of 
ie accompanying illustrations, and beside would disdain 


them, several su, i iven f 
ggestions are i ‘i 
given for making decorations offered; gigantic dominoes and di b cases 
id dice that turn out to be 


at home, 
When a tree vi His, for oJ ° 
ree is dressed with yi it is as well to dispense Pa fot Be an esteboard turtles that wiggle theirhead 
with cand], i 
eae ante | SUMAN pees eo we nares 
f he . A ave said, at low 
lag oe is exercised, give a few hints how some very 
© tree is displayed at night “mi le, perha, , i 
) midd iain } Ps even by the fingers of 
sits owe cel hae gqleagal clin win mane en 
pant; aad not be ome us, a happy few, never cease 
ced, ecially if plenty after gray hairs come. The crépe 
of silver, gold and tinsel hn ich can be purchased by the heli little 
# place among the decora- » Some wire, wadding, string and mucil- 


i paper playthings 
hat are shown, come toy revolvers with barrels to be loaded 


and tissue paper, whi 
gold and silver tinsel 


tions, for th i materials 
a ee heave oa buy all that ig Teed a eeiyave cents should 
gaslights or lampa, aan a fora Christmas ra m 8 quite a new adornment 


silver stars, moons and chaing 
are so well known that they 


lotch the 
@ paper which ends of the sticks, 

p hich have the ends ii ks. Tie them together firmly in the middle 
Tong shoe cotton around the outside. 
Paste colored paper, turning the edge 


SREPE Paper Dove. 


*or anything else that is effective. 
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over the string tothe wrong side, and adorn it with gold stars 

Pass a short piece of thin 

wire across the end, as shown, and to this attach the tail with 

its tiny bobs. The tail is also 

made of wire, and should be 
curved into the position that 
it would assume while flying, 

if a real kite. Instead of a 
string, another piece of wire 
should be attached to the 
point where the sticks cross, 
and, when the kite is placed 
on the tree, the other end of 
the wire is twisted around 
the branch, which will hold the kite aloft as nicely as if it 
were in a gale. 

Paper dolls with jointed limbs can be bought for a few 
cents apiece, and may be dressed in a variety of ways; some 
of them even make very pretty Christmas angels when decked 
out with white tissue paper wings and floating robes of pale 
blue or pink with gilt stars for trimming. These not only 
make the tree look bright but are very acceptable little gifts 
for small girls, especially if the dresses are so made that they 
can be put on and off at will, and a few sheets 
of colored paper presented along with the doll 
to replenish her wardrobe when necessary. 
The dolls range in size from four to fourteen 
inches, and are represented at all ages, from a 
baby to a “grown-up” young lady. 

To make the shaver, which is not only 
decorative but quite a serviceable present for 
some of the older male members of the house 
hold, cut from violet tissue paper about a 
hundred of the flower shapes shown in the 
diagram; make them about an inch and a 
half across, Stick a large pin through the 
centre of one of the shapes, pull it through to 

the head, and, holding the pin in the right 
hand and the paper in the left, give the pin a 
twirl, thus pulling the paper into a little stem, 
Take the pin out and open the petals a little 
and you will have a fair imitation violet. If 
two shades of purple tissue are used, the effect is still better. 
For the large leaf, cut a round piece of cardboard a little 
smaller than you wish the leaf to be. The correct size for 
the latter is about six and a half inches across. Cut a piece 
of green tissue or crépe paper according to the diagram, hold 
it in the palm of the left hand and, with the right, vein it 
with the back of a knife as much like a real leaf as possible 
by pressing the knife into the paper. Be careful not to press 
itin hard enough to tear the paper. Bunch the violets to- 
gether with a needle and thread 
by running the thread through 
the paper stems; paste the green 
leaf on the cardboard foundation ; 
put the violets in the centre; 
attach several pieces of white tis- 
sue paper to the back by taking a 
stitch through the top so that 
they ean be easily torn off with- 
out injuring the front; add a loop 
of ribbon to bang the shaver up, 
and you will be surprised to see 
what a pretty little article can be 
made with so little trouble and 
expense, 


Orena GLASSES. 


MintaTuRe LANTERN. 
The dove is made out of crépe paper. Cuta square piece 
for the wings, double it shawl-fashion, and, commencing at 
the centre point, gather it up to the fold, holding it in posi- 
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PURELY DECORATIVE. 


oT 


tion with a strong stitch, or else tie it. A little shaping will 
make this look quite like dove wings. For the body, cut a 
larger square of paper, fold it in half, notch one end to form 
the tail, and 
paste to- 
gether the 
edges of the 
notched por- 
tion. 


to the other 
part, form- 
ing it into 
a large and small portion, one representing the bird’s body, 
and one the head. Twist the end of the paper which covers 
the head very tightly for the bill. Tie a piece of thread or 
ribbon around where the neck would come to hold the wad- 
ding in shape. Paste or sew on the wings as shown in the 
illustration. Color the beak with red ink and mark the eyes 
with the same. Fasten a bit of ribbon or wire between the 
wings to suspend it to the tree, and the dove is finished. It 
is merely for decoration and looks very pretty among the 
green boughs, but, if desired, sachet powder can be sprinkled 
over the wadding, thus transforming it into a 
sachet bag. 

The Japanese napkins with their bright 
borders of quaint little people, animals and 
flowers, make very effective sachets, all the 
work necessary being the tying of a perfumed 
wad of cotton batting in the centre of them, 
and then spreading out the edges flower- 
fashion. The batting should be cut square 
and the sachet powder put in thé middle of 
it, and then the batting tied up with the nap- 
kin, narrow baby ribbon being used for the 
purpose. The edges of the napkins, when plain 
white ones used, can be cut into fringe or seal 
lops, or tinted with water-colors to look like 
flowers, 

Paper flowers are very pretty for trimming 
a Christmas tree, and they need not be made 
with much care so long as they are brilliant 
and large enough to show among the branches. Gigantic 
roses, daisies and pansies can be made into lamp or gas 
screens, by mounting the tissue paper leaves on a round 
cardboard foundation, and attaching a wire hook to the 
back, by which the sereen is hung to the edge of the gas 
globe or porcelain lamp shade. When the gas globe is a con- 
siderable distance above the floor, a bud and two or three 
green leaves on a long stem can be attached to the flower 
screen. They must, of course, be made on the same large 
scale as the flower. 

An odd and quite pretty decoration for 
a tree can be made by cutting in fine bits 
all the scraps of tissue or gold and silver 
paper that is left after making the orna- 
ments, and scattering this over the 
branches, letting it stay wherever it falls. 
When the gas is lighted, or when the sun- 
light strikes the tree the bits of. bright 
color gleam out very attractively. Sticks 
of candy can be wrapped in long pieces of 
tissue paper with the ends cut in fringe, 
and then suspended to the branches by a 
ribbon or bright colored piece of twine 
tied around the middle. Walnuts, too, 
can be tied up in the same manner. 

For information regarding paper toys and models illustrated, 
thanks are due to Geo. Kraft, No. 85 Chambers St. New York, 


CHINESE JuNK. 


A Pipk Canny Box 
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Practical D)ressmaking at Home. 


IV.—SELECTING MATERIALS. 


SENSIBLE woman never 
buys an article in dress mate- 
tial because it is cheap when 
she wants to secure good wear 
out of it. It is really more 
economical to pay one or even 
two dollars a yard for woolen 
or silk goods for a general 
utility gown, than it is to 
search for a bargain at fifty 
or seventy-five cents which 
will become shabby in a 
month. The work on a cheap 
dress is quite’ as laborions— 
that is, if it is made with neat- 
be ness—as it is on afiner one, 

and the linings and other findings cost almost, if not quite as 

much, so that in the end, the bargain really costs more than 
the reliable material. 

It is better to pay a quarter of a dollar more for goods ten 
inches wider than to purchase the narrower piece, for wide 
goods cuts to better advantage, and with less seaming. Itis 
also advisable, as far as possible, to purchase goods that have 
no up-and-down pattern or nap, as more will be required of 
the latter, and unless great care is exercised by the maker, 
mistakes will occur, such as getting the sleeves on the up wry, 
of the cloth and the waist on the down, or the skirt breadths 
running in a different way from the jacket, which errors irs 
bnt too plainly visible the moment the dress or suit is worn 
in daylight, 

Always inquire, when purchasing woolen goods, if they 
have been shrunk or not. If not, the dry-goods house will 
usually have it done for the buyer, charging perhaps twenty- 
five cents for the dress length. A less quantity will cost ex. 
actly the same as an entire length. Materialshrank by steam 
will not spot with rain, and keeps its shape after being nade 
up. The skirt will not sag, nor the lower edge of the jacket 
or basque stretch. Tf it is impossible to have the shrinking 
done at the shop it may be accomplished fairly well at home 
by spreading the material on a flat table and sponging it, a 

yard at a time, with clear water until thoroughly dampened 
then roll it on a broomstick; (do not fold it nor iron under aay 
circumstances), and allow it to become thoroughly dry, The 
greatest care must be exercised with light cloth to have the 
dampening even over the entire surface, to prevent spotting 
and whenever practical it is better to have the work done by 
someone who really understands the business, " 
Remember in selecting loosely woven goods that they re- 
quire a silk, or at least a fine sateen, lining. To thisclass be. 
long the now popular basket weaves. These appear to far 
greater advantage over silk, but as they are already costly in 
themselves, a woman with a moderate pocket-book may well 
think twice before adding the price of a silk lining to them, 
Speaking of wool fabrics—although a reliable, first-class 
dealer may be depended upon when he avers that a certain 
material is all wool, yet others may unconscientiously adver- 
tise as such something in which there is more or less cotton. 
To ascertain the truth of his statement touch a lighted match 
to a small sample of the supposed all-wool material. If it is 
genuine it will merely smoulder, or not light at all, whereas 
if there is the slightest trace of cotton in it. it willflame along 
the line where the cotton is run in. ‘This is a homely, bat 


absolutely reliable test, and one that is well worth remember 
ing in these days of adulterations. 

Wool material that has a raised figure such as bouclé or 
caniche, is sometimes so woven that the raised threads pullout 
into untidy strings whenever rubbed against rough surfaces 
The shopper should test such goods before buying by pulling 
a thread of the raised part gently. If it resists the goods will 
wear well. 

Silk with a cord, such as surah or gros grain. unless of very 
good quality is apt to crack, and it is extravagance to buy the 
cheaper kind. The satin-faced silks of the mairgain counter 
are generally cotton or linen backed, and after a few we ks’ 
wear display their inferior foundation in a far from pleasing 
manner. Such silks are good for lining but not for waists or 
dresses unless covered with gauze, grenadine or cbiff: r 

Whalebones are so expensive nowadays that the economical 
shopper can hardly afford to buy them for every dress, and 
many substitutes are almost as good, to all intents 
poses; but a good set of whalebones will outwear several 
gowns, for they can be made nearly as good as new by soak- 
ing them in warm water and bending them into shape after 
they have been unripped from a waist. All other findings 
should be of the best, for the cheaper kinds will not or 


ud pur- 


y pull 
out of shape themselves but pull the dress with them. 
Silesia is a good and reasonable lining for waists and basques, 


when silk is not used, and the waist linings proper, which are 
a for this purpose and for nothing else, a Iso good, 
hese come double-faced, for the fastidious woman who 
not bear to have anything dark-colored next to hb 
wear, and who must nevertheless have her dress lin 
black or other deep hue. Pe; 
at lining, and when a good quality is chosen wears 
han silk, and hangs nearly as well. Cany 


r under- 
with 


<irts, or 
Small 
elt of al- 
«dy made, 
ne-made contrivances. 


ing or gimp, ascertain if the 
p's: hi 3 in ifthe beads 
6 On wire or thread. If the latter the trimming will 


not wear w, ril 

wenmague ee will break here and there, unless the 
ee he trouble of running new thread through the 

bead 1 do not wear well, and will 


probably 
I 'y need to be renewed before the dress is half worn, 


imming, that the wearer 
» to 


; but the 
T perpetrate the atrocity 
On one garment, such as 
When 5 ists, and the other for dec- 
Y pull the thread of the 
do not become a purchaser, 
¢ your trimming will be hang: 
ress with a hot iron old lace 
Dampen it and roll on 
r it to dry while rolled, 


oration 
edge, and if it pu 
for if youdoing Very short tim 
ings. Never P 
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Jace Making 


WITH POINT AND HONITON BRAIDS. 


HE time has arrived when every now and then our 
friends ask us the question: ‘* What can we make for 
a Christmas present for Mamma or Auntie ? It must be 
something that we can make quickly.” Why not get 

a pattern for a revers 

collar in appliqué? is 

our answer. They are 
in style at present for 
elderly or stout people, 
are easy to work, can be 


Srraronr Lace. 


made at a trifling cost and are a pretty and useful present. 
Silk batiste makes the best foundation to work on, and looks 
well over any costume. The braid ean be white or écru. If 
you prefer the écru, all the different braids should be laid out 
to complete the collar, and all dyed at the same time tomatch. 
Lace braids dyed by the ‘Christie process,” have proved 
great successes, Another good 
way is to work the leaves and 
bow-knots in color, and the but- 
terflies in white, or vice versa. 
Spangles and beads can be added 
if so desired. In the October 
number we gave aslash collar on 
the same order suitable for a 
young lady or slender person. 
Fancy neckwear and stock col- 
lars more or less elaborate, with 
large bows of ribbon at the back 
of the neck 
are all the 
rage at the 
present 
time; and 
appliqué 
collais will 
combine 
well with 
either. 
Wegive two patterns 
for straight lace. Both 
are simple and effec- 
tive, can be applied 
on net with very little 
work, or filled with 
fancy stitches. Last 
month we gave prints 
of narrow point braids. 
With an outlme patiern the braid is 
basted to form the design, and any work- 
er familiar with embroidery or drawn- 
work will soon accomplish lace stitches 


Nie 


work always has a value ” 


Table runners and 


TABLE RUNNER. 


Revers ContAr In Honrron 
APPLIQUE. 


and be able to make trimming which 
cannot be duplicated by machine. ‘Hand 


lunch 
cloths are at present very popu- 
Jar, and the Battenberg work 
of to-day is far in the lead of 
any fancy-work that is brought 
into actual service and general 
use. Nothing is handsomer for 
the cover of a table than white 


linen. There is something dainty and exquisite about a white 
table service. Admire color as we may, the return to white 
means a relief to the eye. White never conflicts, white is 
always harmonious, white agrees equally well with flowers 
of every sort, and for See ar cance 
economy’s sake, if for no nA es i 
other, it is to be pre- 
ferred. The design given 
can be used as an inser 
tion or as an outside edge 
with a linen centre. 
Doilies made in thread 3 
work of point braids are Pornt Lack on Net. 
also very largely used. The honiton medallion braids given 
are used for flowers and many intricate designs. Next month 
we will present a new line of doilies in detail. 
Made on alarger scale the pat- 
tern given for a table runner 
would do admirably for a cur- 
tain border, and although the 
undertaking of a pair of such 
curtains might, at first thought, 
seem rather appalling, yet the 
work grows so rapidly, especi- 
ally if the larger sizes of braid 
are used, that the task is finished 
before one thinks much about it. 
The border could either be set 
between deep hems of linen 
serim as an insertion, or could be 
made wide enough for vestibule 
curtains laid flat against the 
glass. The leaves could be ap- 
plied upon white linen or silk 
for a burean scarf and the mate- 
rialcutaway from beneath them, 
leaving them in transparency on 
a solid foundation. Of course the centres of 
the leaves should be filled up with fancy 
stitches as shown rs 
in the illustration, 
although the con- - 
necting stitches 
can be omitted. 
Beautiful baby 
blankets can be 
made by appliquéing a pattern 
similar to the one fora table runner 
on white silk or very fine cashmere, 
using heavy white embroidery silk 
for the lace stitches. ‘In the centre 
can be worked the initials of the 
baby or its monogram, the finer 
lace braids and the whitesilk being 
used for this purpose. Light blue 
or rose-colored cashmere or silk 
may he used instead of the white, if 
preferred, and looks very dainty 
and pretty with the lace braid. 
For information on braids and patterns used in this article, 
thanks are dueto Christie & Co.who are practical lace workers 
at Nos. 40-42 West 22d street, New York City. 
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under control as well as the workings of 
one’s mind, and a tearful woman may 
never hope to have either beautiful eyes 
or a fine growth of lashes, : 

An excellent wash for the eyes that 
should always be kept on hand and one 
that any druggist understands com. 
pounding. is boracic lotion ; this not 
only strengthens them but imparts q 
natural brilliancy and is entirely harm. 
less; good results only can ensue from 
its use. A teaspoonful of borax in q 
quart of warm water used as a 
* the face and eyes, is also beneficial, 

We should never advise the use of 
artificial brightners for the eyes, as they 
invariably contain belladonna or at ropia, 
and although the immediate results ar 
gratifying they are not lasting and 
frequently endanger the sight. 

Every effort should be made by those who would be beauti 
ful to cultivate the expression of the eyes. A ai e ri 
should be soft and gentle in expression or flashing wil 
humor, never with anger, as the pupil of a dark Tay when 
ee instead of expanding contracts, giving a mean look to 

e eye. Blue eyes are always more lovely when animated 
it laughing blue eye of fiction is in reality a charms 

ight, for the pupil dilates and the eye becomes liquid The 
Possessor of gray eyes should cultivate them so as to look 


a for 


EYES, EYELASHES AND EYEBROWS. 


NO discourses 
I ge ae on the subject of the culti- 
yes of one’s personal charms—how to attain and re- 
tngeaass eeeres have rather neglected to expatiate on the 
ic Of eyes, eyelashes and eyeb: 

: y yebrows, And yet 
og oa features go so far to enhance or mar the Suhed 
mates gra No face can be really plain or devoid of a 
ey we = rm 4 blessed with expressive eyes, shaded by a 

nt growth of lashes, and sur ‘ 
brows. And even if th ‘ a ee om 
ese latter are deficient, 
employed to cultivate and greatly improve raling ee) 
Regarding the eyes, anyone who is afflicted with, 4& torpid 


liver or is bilious can : frankly and calmly at an obj i 
clear, brilliant eyes, fc Beh fA: coat be ber possessor of — Nothing is more Pe atures, ee aa 
the eyes to have a lack-lus nt ailments cause pauses to id 1 Rerbettiaclog pees 
lustre, fishy expression whi g consider she will see the advisability of c a 
detract from the ; m which would _ the eyes as wel Gace onlsivasie 
pa sie beauty of the most perfect face. Hence, Ta yes =< las the voice. 
not be said in regard to keeping the system in to the lashes there is a great deal to be said as 


e Leta adornments of an eye. If at any t 
riven nae 3 do not, under any circumstan 
Ace pei pnd ‘Course, breaks off the lashes: 
velco with a little boracic lotion 
ne ae eae ceases. Should the lashes be thin 
erent mv . aga receipt for renewing the growth 
tworek etal atic vinegar. ten parts of glycerine, and 
of jaborandi. This is to be rubbed in very 
A small eye-brow brush should 
the tiny brushes in a manicure 
lashes so healthy or the brows as 
hese little brushes. 
or the eye-brows; it 
. n, but the effect is 
ring. If, in apply the 
marting, it will 
substitute sweet almond oil, 
nity. The following tonic is 


os Gale Very often a severe bilious attack can be warded 
i) me careful examination of the white or, more correct] 
speaking, of the sclerotic coat of the ta a 
I ; ¢ eye; if it is sli, y 
oh with ar. especially along by the under ‘Spe 
ay be assured the system is stagnant and th faz 
i esy Ss ie funeti 
ir a er undergoing some derangement. Before oo 
: at ee affairs culminates in an illness some Pikemnal 
nedicines should be taken to thoroughl , 
d y cleanse th 
A simple and old-fashioned ion: ble ah i 
: i receipt, considered very i: 
pa et we pa oy tea taken before retiring. ‘ tis has 
e effect of clearing the complexi ‘ 
plexion as well as t 
Another excellent decoction to be taken at bed-time ohn 
remedy an inactive liver and bring back brilliancy to th 
pe is a glass of hot lemonade with about as much bi. 
Pe nate of soda as would rest on a ten-cent piece stirred 
bs “ rk A wine-glass full of Hunyadi Janos water drank 
pa reakfast will also relieve the eyes of any unbecomin 
= 907 When ne are congested a number of infinite, 
veins or vessels, extendin, i p 
; i if from tk 
pone will almost cover the sclerotic coat. This ioueee 
bi a cold has been taken and settles in the eyes, or cigs 
system has undergone some nervous shock. A cryin, 
spell will have this effect; and, speaking of weeping, all 


dampen 
and bathe the 


the brows and lashes, 
Many people resort to 


those who truly val i : : darken F the use of the eyebrow penci 
Tes 2 ly r, ue eee looks must not indulge in the the and beautify the lashes and brow: pe a bf ee it be! 
‘ ury of tears.” They are ruinous to the eyes, distort th Kohol’s jetty dye, to give th 8, “and others mix 
features and render the complexion unsightly. The tears ¥ = ge. These may do for og moe: disk languish to 
4 uty but “make-up” of a stage 


: seldom bear th 
applied by a practiced haiti oA 
If the brows are : 


an adult are as unlike those of a child as a winter rain 
paren oon in its wake, is to a spring shower pee 
ies aah revives. Therefore, the instant one feels that 
pore eae to start, she should exert her self-control or 
nk ag : of very cold water. Often if the eyes are full 
to over-flowing this will act as a preventative and the ta 
will return to the lachrymal caruncle or tear gland. Tears ce 


broad daylight unless 


h often happens with 
tle alcohol and shape 
‘apering at the ends. If 
lightly with 
reful not to leave a mark 
he effect will be ludicrous. 
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Women of Note. ‘ 


NO. XI.—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


EARLY half a century has passed away since war- 
stricken Europe, mourning uncomforted—like Rachel 
of old over her slaughtered innocents—for the gallant 
sons that lay dead or dying in the frozen trenches of 

the Crimea, was thrilled through and through by a fearless 
woman’s heroism. Nor has the world yet forgotten the 
noble self-s: that sent Florence Nightingale, at the 
head of her little company of devoted women, away from the 
peaceful shelter of her English home to brave the peril and 
hardships of « Russian winter on the gory field of battle. 

The youngest daughter of William E. Nightingale, an 
English land-owner of wealth and position, the neroine of the 
Crimea was born in Florence, Italy, on the 15th of May, 1820, 
and at her baptism was named in 
honor of the venerable city of 
her birth,—that city whose hoary 
walls had witnessed the rising 
and the <etting of the Medicean 
star; whose bosom had nurtured 
rt; whose 


the flower of mediw@va 
eloquent soil had been stained 
with Savorarola’s martyr-blood. 
It may have been—who shall 
say ?—that the great spirit of 
dead Florentine hero 
was reincarnated in the_ little 
English 1 whose destiny it had 
been to be born so far away from 


some Ic 


home. 

Florence's child life, happy and 
uneventful, was well calculated 
to foster the best traits of her 
lovable yet forceful personality. 
Her father, pre-eminently a man 
of culture, personally superin 
lopment of her 
al powers, and, under his 
judicious guidance, she attained 
considerable proficiency in the 
;, in mathematics, and in 
dern languages. 
nding the manifold 
ges inseparable from 
birth, which might 
have attracted her to 
. Florence be- 


a fashionable = 
trayed, even in her girlhood, the 
serious nt of her strong, deep 


er worldly possessions 


natu 
ly for their usefuln 


were valued on 
jan proje 
which was the ame! 
So compl 


manits 
among 
sick and poor. 
charitable schemes, 
condition of those she sought 
more than a girl, she went to 
sonally jnvestigating the wo 
hospitals and reformatorie 
characteristic thoroughne 
systematic and exhaustive study 
and physical ills, and afte’ 
the continent. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE EN 1875, 


in furthering the hu- 
s which early claimed her attention, chief 
Jioriation of the sufferings of the 
etely was she engrossed in her 
and so keenly did she realize the pitiable 
to relieve, that, when searcely 
London for the purpose of per- 
rking methods of the public 

Using eyes and brains with 
she made in the metropolis. a 
of the treatment of moral 
rwards pursued her researches on 


Manifestly Miss Nightingale’s natural vocation was that of 
a philanthropist, and it was, probably, her recognition of this 
fact, together with a yearning to follow more closely in the 
footsteps of the Great Master who made Himself servant of 
all, that led her, in 1851, to enter the Society of Protestant 
Sisters of Mercy, established at Kaiserwerth-on-the-Rhine, as 
a voluntary nurse. Here she remained six months, when, re- 
turning to England, she found anew outlet for her energy in 
the restoration and re-organization of the Governess’ Institu- 
tion in Harley Street, London, a noble charity to whose sup- 
port she has ever since devoted both her personal influence 
and a goodly part of her private income. 

Meanwhile, another and, for the moment, more important 
sphere of work was preparing for 
her. War was raging in the 
Crimea, and with every mail that 
reached England from the scene 
of conflict, there came grave re- 
ports of the mismanagement and 
inefficiency of the military hospi- 
tals, Eventually Miss, Nightin- 
gale, whose work for the public 
good had already made her well 
known, was officially requested 
to take the matter in hand. On- 
erous as the task was, involving 
toil, discomfort and no little per- 
sonal danger, Miss Nightingale 

accepted it, and in October, 1854, 
she set out for the East with a 
corps of ninety-two nurses, many 
of whom were ladies of high rank. 
Opening her first hospital at 
Seutari on the 5th of November, 
Miss Nightingale had scarcely 
shaken off the dust of her jour- 
ney when the battle of Inkerman, 
occurring on the 7th, gave six 
hundred wounded soldiersinto her 
care; and in three weeks more 
the ravages of the warhad brought 
up the sum. ‘total of her patients 
to three thousand. Continuing 
her work without cessation for 
two years, she was finally pros 
trated by hospital fever, and re- 
turned to England.with shattered 
health. In recognition of her ser- 
vices, a public subscription of 
£50,000 was raised, but this M Nightingale applied to the 
formation and endowment of a training institute for nurses. 
From the Queen shereceived asuperb diamond cross, together 
with an autograph letter of thanks; and from the Sultan of 
Turkey a bracelet set with brilliants. A still greater honor 
was conferred upon her in an invitation from Her Britannic 
Majesty to visit her at Balmoral. 

Miss Nightingale is now an old lady, but the quiet life to 
which her ill-health has condemned her has not been an idle 
one. Her busy pen has produced several valuable works on 
nursing and general hospital work, and more thar 
charitable institution owes its endowment to her -nstrumen- 


tality. 


HE novelties in hats, bonnets and toques, displayed in 
profusion by the different dry-goods houses and 
millinery shops, bid fair to rival in extravagance of 

uM style and beauty of coloring any preceding them 
The trend of adornment seems to be in favor of feathers 
and ribbons rather than flowers. Feathers are used to an 
unexceptional extent, Flowers, rosettes, ruches, etc., are 
among the numerous devices formed from them, and the 
plumage of the Impeyan pheasant, birds of paradise, herons, 
_ Ospreys and East Indian lyre birds are all used extensively in 
trimming the high-class grade of millinery. The ribbons are 
mostly in change- 
able effects; moiré 
and taffeta weaves, 
with velvet edges, 
and glacé effects 
brocaded with 
chenille are the 
most popular. The 
double-faced 
Liberty satin and 
rich velvet ribbons 
are all in vogue 
for hat garnitures 
of every descrip- 
tion. 
Bonnets are very 
much larger than 
of yore and the 
trimming of them - 
is more elaborate. 
Last winter a cor- 
onet of jet or imi- 
tution gems orna- 
mented with a 
bow, did duty . for 
a head - covering, 
but this season the 
bonnets have de- 
veloped definite 
brims, and crowns which are elaborately adorned with clusters 
of feathers, pompons, flowers or bows. Velvet hats of every 
style, ancient and modern, are worn extensively this ae 
and Petruchio, had he lived in this day and generation mi she 
have said in all sincerity: ‘‘ Why, this was moulded on a bk 
ringer—a velvet dish”—for among the most popular style of 
head gear is the flat velvet placque surmounted by a Tam- 
o’-Shanter or beef-eater crown, which is an exaggeration of 
the style worn by the yeomen of the guard, and looks like 
nothing so much as an inverted porringer on a velvet dish. 
The employment of the plume de saulle is a prominent 


Fis. L, 


feature of the picturesque decoration of this season's millin- 
ery. The feathers in question are long and fr 
hat seen recently at a fashionable milliner’s was called 
Rembrandt,” deriving its name from the shape, which was 
covered with royal purple velvet; the crown was quite high 
and of a conical shape; on this the velvet was laid ir 
from the bott 
the top; three 


flutes 
m to 
ands 
of black satin were 
placed an inch apart 
around 


the crown, 
as though holding 
the flutes in place. 
The brim was slight- 
and 
turned smartly up 
on the left side, 
where a cluster of 
long and short black 


ly waved 


ostrich tips, held by 
a jet buckle, were 
placed. A black 
plume de sautle sur- 
mounted the whole 
and floated grace- 


fully over the brim, 
where it rested 
against the hair. 
The stylish shoulder 
cape that went with 


. the hat was com- 
posed entirely of black ostrich tips and plumes, the 


ti i 
aa flare collar. The longer plumes were 
re © cape portion which was edged with a 
nge of the plume de saulle, The ensembl. 
be Imagined, was very beautiful ae’ 
tion, A set similar to this w: 
white. Gray ostrich plum 
forn:ed the cape, and the 
Sray velvet tri 
white roses; 
Another picture hat is a 
surrounded with a ric 
with black velvet 


as may 
and worthy of men- 
‘a8 entirely in silver-gray and 
es and white plume de saulle 
broad brin 
umed hat was of 
mi rith whi , 
med with white ostrich tips and crush 


h ruche of i Ni carnegie 

at eau di Nil taffeta edged 
nd-black | 
lack-and-green paradise 
A cluster of violets and 
é brim in the back so a8 


f F 

hee, hats displayed are arranged 50 as 

shat ayes one and all are either turned 
ron the side. Both hats and 


to tilt well over the 
directly up in the 


_ Russian in 
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bonnets, toques and capotes are adorned with bows of lace, 


yelvet, erépe or ribbon. The ribbons used are in three widths: 
eight, six and four inches, and are of moiré or velvet as a rule. 

An exquisite but eccentric little turban seen lately was 
dainty enough to ; 
grace the head of 
the Czarina, for 
it was decidedly 
rle 
the shape being 
what is termed 
the corsair, having 
a rather high 
crown and narrow 
turned-up brim, 
around the 
which a 
braided 
squirrel fur 
Daphnée green 
velvet is placed. 
Alternate bands of 
this unique trim- 
ming and the 
smooth fur, form 
the crown. Two 
white birds with 
gray-tipped wings 
decorate the left 
side and a pale green-and-white paradise plume is 
attached to the back under a choux of green velvet 
and silver erépe. This latter touch gives to the whole 
chapeau a novel and attractive air. Anentirely new 
treatment in a large brown satin felt hat is the s hing 
of it on either side, From under the brim and through 
these slashes broad black moiré ribbon is drawn, form- 
ing a five-looped bow in front. A big rosette and two 
black wings rest at the base of this bow. The back turns 
jauntily up and two large rosettes of the ribbon with jeweled 
centres are attached to the under side. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, there is a greater 


ge of 
row of 
Siberian 
and 


Fia. Il, 


demand than there has ever been before for the osprey 
aigrettes. On one 
especially modish 


hat the decoration 
was noticeably 
beautiful. The me- 
dium brim had its 
edge wired and 
bound over with a 
cord of violet vel- 
vet. In front, two 
pairs of green-and- 
black wings were 
set. Back of these, 
sewn to the crown, 
was an osprey 
aigrette. Behind the 
wings at either side 
large rosettes of 
miroir velvet of vio- 
let and green were 
placed. A broad 
ruche of changeable 
taffeta ribbon set 
well up in the back, 
where two pairs of 
n the front decoration were arranged 
Rosettes of violet and green velvet 


wings like those used i 
in an upright position. 
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were placed under the turned-up brim in the back, 
Charming little velvet toquets are one of the features of 


the season, and a dainty one is composed entirely of a gor- 


geous shade of ruby velvet. A fan of this material, slightly 
resembling a cockade is arranged on the side to form a bril- 
liant background for the South American blackbird that rests 
against it. The combination is both striking and effective in 
the extreme; for a brunette nothing could be more becoming. 
There is a rage for violets of all hues and sizes, with their 
natural adornment of green leaves; and a charming hat for 
afternoon w is of biscuit-colored French felt of medium 
size, with oval crown and full rache of miroir velvet in dark 
purple, which ter- 
minates in a broad 
bow on the left 
side. From this 
bow rise several 
paradise plumes of 
black, green and 
violet. The hat is 
slightly turned up 
on the left side 
and in the back, 
anda half wreath 
of dark and light 
purple violets with 
deep green leaves 
is placed just un- 
der the brim. . 
Cabochons in 
paste and silver, 
with pearls, and 
large square 
buckles composed 
of cut steel, rhine- 
stones, jet, and 
huge pearls divid- 
ed by paste diamonds, are being introduced in the best 
models of hats, capotes, toquets and bonnets with brilliant 
effect. The turquoise is also employed to a large extent in 
ornaments of up-to-date millinery, A lovely capote of black 
velvet with a puif of blue velvet had a cluster of coque 
feathers caught at the side with an antique buckle of silver 
set with turquoise. Rosettes of blue velvet were set in the 
back and arranged to rest on the hair. Steel ornaments are 


Fra. V. 


used extensively in trimming hats, and a few brooches of 
One rather eccentrie 


oriental coloring are likely to be worn. 
but attractive hat, 
tricorn in front and 
square behind, was of 
sapphire blue velvet 
with a huge bow of 
changeable green- 
and-blue silk in the 
back, attached to the 
hat at the base by a 
square buckle of cut 
steel. Four wings of 
blue-and-green are 
set in front; two turn 
up and two down. 
These are tightened in 
the centre by a 
rosette and buckle. 
Almost every hat, 
without one excep- 
tion, is trimmed 
under the brim with birds, knots of ribbon, rosettes of vel- 
yet, clusters of flowers or leaves. The hat that sets well over 
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the eyes and turns upin the back, lends itself more readily to 
this style of treatment. In regard to the crowns of hats, the 
sugar-loaf vies with the square or flat crowns in popular 
favor. The effect of the trimming on most of the hats is full 
and spreading from either side with a combination of color 
that seems unlimited. In Fig. I. the hat illustrated is es- 
pecially becoming and adds youthfulness to the appearance. 
It is of black and-green braided chenille and jute. A small 
ruche of green velvet adorns the brim. To the left of the 
front two upright black ostrich plumes are placed with loops 
of green and-black velvet mbbon 
resting against the medium low 
crown. Under the brim in the 
back, three full-blown pink vel- 
vet roses with dark green leaves 
and twisted stems are arranged 
most artistically. 

In the extensive and varied col- 
lection of small hats, the toque 
displayed in Fig. 11. perbaps 
the most attractive. The close- 
fitting shape is entirely covered 
with emerald-green velvet. A 
twist of gray velvet passes around 
from the back on either side and 
terminates in two rounded up- 
right ends, shaped like rabbit 
ears on either side of the centre 


RNY 
YA Wan 


of the front; these odd little 
adornments are caught at the 
base by two small cut-steel 


buckles. On the left side and in 
the back, a bow of emerald-green 
velvet is placed, and the toque is 
further ornamented by several 
dainty gray-und-white bird 

The hat portrayed in Fig. LI. 
may cither be worn over the 
eyes or slightly back on the head. It is a golden-brown 
satin felt lined with black velvet; a rope of this material is 
twisted around the hat at the base of the crown. A cluster 
of four black ostrich tips decorates the left side, caught at 
the base by four huge rosettes of brown and black velvet, A 
trimming of ostrich plumes and rosettes ornaments the right 
side slightly to the back. Fig. 1V. represents a small toque 
or toquet composed of black velvet and black velvet bows. 
Two ostrich plumes in black stand in an upright position on 
the left side. Directly in front, resting against the velvet, 
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a8 i. The hat 
hrysanthemums of deep yellow are arranged. — 
een in Fig, V. is called ‘‘The Napoleon. The entire 
hat is of black velvet, the edge being trimmed with sable. 
Two ostrich plumes and two tips are set in a cluster slightly 
to the left side in front. YS ; 

An especially stylish hat is the one shown in Fig. VI. It 
is of black woven chenille with crown of emerald-green vel 
vet. Myriad loops of this same velvet are attached around 
the base of the crown. A seagull with outspread wings and 


tail is placed immediately in front, and under the tail feathers 
two long paradise plumes of green 


are adjusted and spread out on 
either side. 
The group of hats in Fig. VII. 


displays three decided novelties in 
shapes. The hat in the upper il 
lustration is called ‘‘The Louis 
Quinze.” It is composed entirely 
of black velvet; the edge is of 
fancy black chenille cord. The 
back and sides are. slashed and 
turned upand down. The mocish 
hat on the lower left is of royal 
purple velvet. It is arranged to 
set well over the eyes. A ruche 
of shaded purple and cerise taf 
feta ribbon, bound on the edge 
with black velvet, surrc is 
the low crown and flares up fan 
fashion in the back Wings of 
shaded purple are placed, three on 


‘either side. 
back and front. On the left 
side a cluster of black d 
cerise paradise plumes are caught 
just back of the wings. These 
plumes curl in a 
ful manner to the 
and sides of the hat. Deep crimson roses adorn the back, 
and fall far down on the hair of the wearer. P+ rhaps the 
most odd and stylish hat in this group is the one on th 


lway tween the 


most grace 


front, back 


cht 


side. The broad waving brim is of brown velvet decorated 
with a green silk beef-eater crown, which is covered daintily 
with brown spangled gauze. A cord of green-and-gold edges 
the brim. On the left side an East Indian lyre bird spreads 
its rich brown wings, and the long, graceful tail feathers curl 
over the crown, In the back, several rosettes of green and 


brown are set against the under brim, 


Description of (Glored Mittinery Plate. 


No. 1. This odd and stylish toque is three-cornered, and 
very short in the back. The front sets quite far down on the 
forehead. Violet velvet was used for the shape, and the 
trimming consists of stiffly wired ends of shaded green and 
violet taffeta, and green parrot wings. In the back two ros- 
ettes of ribbon are placed under the brim, 


No. 2. This is a broad-brimmed carriage hat, and is made 
all in whiteand gray velvet. The shape is gray velvet and the 
ribbon ruche is gray with a deeper gray velvet edge. The 
plumes and aigrette are gray and white mingled, and a bunch 
of white roses is put under the brim on the left side. 


No. 3, This handsome and becoming cavalier hat is made 
of ruby velvet, the brim covered smoothly and the crown 


Inid in flutes and encircled with three bands of black velvet 
Three black ostrich plumes and a bunch of black 
feathers with the black velvet, forms the 


only trimr 


No. 4. Black velvet 
and refined model, 
ribbon, black e¢ 


The 


is used for the shape of this artistic 
The trimming consists of violet shaded 
roque feathers, and bunches of Parma violets. 
hat crown is made of violet satin with black velvet bands. 


No. 5. For ordinary street wear this is one of the prettiest 
and most Suitable of hats, Brown felt is the material, and 
black bird wings; black taffeta tibbon and black rosettes are 
used for trimming, 

For models illustrated and information, thanks 
I. Koch & Son, 934 Street, New York C m 
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_ THE WINDOW GARDEN 


HE window garden requires very different treatment in 
winter from that which is given it in summer, because 
the conditions are entirely different at the two seasons. 
In summer we have more favorable conditions in all 

respects, and the care required is of an entirely different kind 
from that demanded at a time when the hot, dry air of the 
living room has to be contended with, and, for days at a 
time there will be little or no sunshine to stimulate growth, 
and fresh air is something the plant in the window knows 
very little about. 

But the difference of conditions 
is something the average amateur 
very seldom considers, and the 
consequence is—poor, weak plants 
that make a most unsatisfactory 
growth and give but few flowers 
and those of an inferior quality. 

One of the commonest mistakes 
made by the unthinking amateur 
is in continuing to water her 
plunts at this season in the same 
manner that they were watered 
during the summer time. She 
has fallen into the habit of giving 
a certain quantity, and this supply 
is kept up the year round. Some 
plants —though but few, — are 
strong and vigorous enough to 
survive this treatment, but the 
majority of them will succumb to 
it, and the owner of the window 
garden wonders what the trouble 
is. She does not stop to think 
that in summer when her plants, 
very probably, were out on the 
veranda, or in some place exposed 
to warm winds, a free circulation 
of air and sunshine through the cns ce 

eater part of the day, evapora- : 
Angel a of neces! take place rapidly, and that soil 
thoroughly saturated with water in the morning ‘would be 
comparatively dry at sundown. Under such cunditions there 
was but little danger of injury from over-watering. But in 
the house, in winter, evaporation takes place slowly, and, if 
great care is not observed, thesoilsoon becomessour because of 
the over abundant quantity of moisture retained by it. ; ox 
matter how perfect the drainage is, more will be retaine 
than the roots of the plant can make use of, because, asa 

, is not making active growth, and 


general thing, the plant i A sabe 
i a is stage, no young roots whose busin 
NN te cocker soil and send it up to the 


‘is to take up this moisture from the sot P 
branches Eicve. Hence the rule, which should always be 


kept in mind and followed:—Do not give much water to @ 
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plant not making 
active growth. As 
soon as active growth 
begins, thesupply can 
be increased, and 
more and more can 
be. given as the plant 
manifests an abihty 
to make use of it. 
There is but one rule 
for watering plants, 
—and that is, like all 
other rules, subject 
to modifications ;— 
IN WINTER. Water only when the 
surface of the soil 
looks dry. Then water thoroughly. A plant at a standstill, 
as most plants are in early winter, will take but little mois- 
ture from the soil. Most of it will pass off in evaporation. 
But as soon as growth begins, you will notice that the soil 
dries out much more rapidly, while the conditions of heat in 
the room remain as before, and you will find that nearly 
every morning the surface of the soil has a dry appearance 
which, according to the rule given above, calls for more 
water. Observe these things, and study out the meaning of 
them, and they will help you to become a practical flower- 
grower, and your future success 
will not be a question of ‘luck 
or chance.”” 

Another very common and se- 
rious mistake made by the amateur 
is that of giving fertilizers with a 
view to bringing about a more 
satisfactory growth among the 
plants in the window garden. As 
Thave said, most plants are, at 
this season, at a standstill. They 
have not fully recovered, as yet, 
from the change which took place 
when they were brought in from 
out-of-doors. They are becoming 
accustomed to their new quarters, 
and the different conditions which 
prevail, and this is a matter of 
time. They cannot safely be hur- 
ried, Taken into consideration 
with this the fact that the season 
is not conducive to much growth 
because of lack of sunshine, it 
will readily be seen that they can- 
not be expected to develop rapidly 
just at present. They are really 
resting, and getting themselves 
fittest in a condition for active work as 

s00n as conditions are more favor- 
able. The idea Seems to prevail that what is required most of 
all, at this juncture, is something that shull force the plants 
into growth, and, acting on this idea, fertilizers are given 
with disastrous results, because the plants are not ready for 
them. They are in no condition to make use of them, In. 
stead of being benefitted by the application, they are greatly 
injured, for food is forced upon them which they cannot 
digest, and thus disease is entailed from which many plants 
frequently die. If they survive, they will be miserable speci. 
mens during the remainder of the season, and recovery will 
not come about until you put them ont of doors next summer. 
Bear this in mind:—Never give any kind of fertilizer to any 
plant that has not begun to grow. If it is ina healthy state 
it will begin tomake growth if no fertilizer is given, and 
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Christmas Party. 


A ONE-ACT COMEDY SKETCH FOR CHILDREN. 


CuaRACTERS :—MotHER Goose, Rep Ripine-Hoop, Crx- 
DERELLA, Miss Murrett, Bo-Pexp, Moruer Hvsparp, 
Qt or Hearts, Kina Cone. Santa Cuaus, Jack HorNer, 


Boy Buvur, Tom Tucker, SIMPLE SrMoN, a BROWNIE AND 
THREE Fippiers. . 


ScENRE '—Kitehen of old-fashioned New England farm- 
house ; big outer door, with window on each side, at back of 
stage ; glimpse of back kitchen, with cook stove, through door 
on right ; huge fire-place, with log fire, on left; old oaken 
furniture ; Mother Goose sitting in arm-chair near fire, kenit- 
ting ; Queen of Hearts making tarts at table in centre, 


QUEEN oF Hrarts (dolefully) : Oh, dear! oh, dear | when 
shall lever get through ¥ I never did see such a lot of pastry 
in all my life, though I don’t suppose there is nearly enough. 
I wish to goodness, godmother, you had never set me to 
ate tarts at all, for I never seem to be doing anything 
else, ‘ 

Morner Goosr (looking indignantly over her spectacles) : 
Why, you ungrateful puss, didn’t I make you famous? Who 
ever would have heard of you if it hadn’t been for me ? 

Q. or H. (dabbing the dough viciously with the rolling pin): 
Well, you could just as well have given me some more agree- 
able occupation—making conquests, for instance, instead of 
pastry. I do believe you only did it just because “tarts” 
happened to rhyme with « hearts.” 

Morner G. , And don't you Suppose you make more con- 
quests in that way than you would in any other? There's 

nothing so beguiling to a man’s heart, let me tell you, as a 
nice piece of good, old-fashioned pie—like that his mother 
used tomake! But, deary me, every body’s ideas seem to Le 
changing nowadays, aud. all the old institutions are falling 
into disrepute. I expect J shall be put on the shelf nefore 
long. 

Q. or H. (gloomily) : Thiit’s where we shall 
newspapers have discovered that you we 
housewife after all. Nobody believes in fairies any more, 
ven Santa Claus himself is getting to be a back number, 

Moruer G, (sentimentally) ; Poor old Santa Claus! It’s a 
good many centuries now since he and I first met, but he’s 
just as jolly as he ever was. He's pretty sure to be around 
here by and by, for he never forgets his old friends on 
Christmas Eve. 

Q. or H. (carrying tray of pies to oven in back kitchen) : 
I'wonder when the others will come, (Voices and laughter 
and the shrill blast of a horn heard outside. Q. or ity ee 
riedly re-enters.) Goodness, gracious, if they’re not here 
already! (Rushes to outer door and Slings it open. Enter 
Boy Brus, blowing horn, followed by Bo-Prep, Crxpr, 
Rep Ripine-Hoop, Jack Horner, M 
Tucker, SIMPLE SIMON and Kina Cor: 
bearing packages.) 

ALL (joyously): Merry Christmas, Mother Goose ! 

Morukr G, (rising to greet them) : Merry Christmas, all | 
Deary me, but I’m as well off now for young ones as the old 
woman who lived in a shoe! 

Boy Buk: Here's one of your favorite pies, Mother Goose. 
(Offers pie showing blackbird's heads peeping through upper 
erust.) 

Jack Horner: And here's a mince pie, Mother Goose } 
(MoTHER Goosk lifts her hands in speechless protest.) 


all be now the 
re only a Yankee 


RELLA, 
SS MUFFETT, Tow 
all but KING Cone 


Rep RiwrnG-Hoop: And I’ve brought a pie, too. 

Smmp.e Srmon: And so have I, Mother Goose ! 

Moruer G. (glancing in despair at Q. or H., who smiles 
wickedly): Mercy.on us, children !—and I've got pies enough 
here now to stock a wholesale bakery ! 

KING CoLE (seating himself comfortably in big arm-chair 
and lighting his pipe): You always did rather incline to pies, 
Mother? Goose, and now you must take the consequences, 

MorTHer G. (aside): You mean the pies. 

Bo-Prep (disconsolately): I wanted to bring you one of my 
sheep, Mother Goose, but they haven't come home yet; so 
Ive brought a blackbird pie, too. 

(MoruEr Goose collapses. ) ‘ 

Miss Murrerr (airily): Well, I haven't. 
some curds and whey. 

Kine Coxe (aside): That's a good whey out of a difficulty, 

Q. or H. (aside): Any whey, it’s better than pies. 

‘Tom Tucker (disgustedly): When you two people get 
through making bad puns, I'll produce my Christmas present. 

Jack Horner (scornfully): I guess your present will be a 
good-sized appetite. 

Tom TUCKER (witheringly): I don't carry that in a paper 
parcel. And I guess you won't need to take a back seat 
when appetites are being discussed + you've been eating 
Christmas plum pies ever since I can remember. 

Moruer G. (reprovingly): Now, now, children, no quar- 
relling! Nobody would think, to hear you talk, that you 
were well-bred little fairy people. ; 

Tom Tucker: Don't be angry, Mother Goose; Christmas 
comes but once a year, and we're only having a little friendly 
spat, just by way of celebrating the occasion, ‘ 
my Christmas gift (prodycing a basket, contain 

asleep), and a Christmas wish to go with it—‘‘May you both 
live long and prosper.” I should add that this distinguished 
animal is a grand-niece of the original Puss in Boots, and a 
lineal descendant of the fe 
and story, who played the 
over the moon. 
ae gy wand Talking of fiddlers reminds me— 

: BLL. ‘pairingly, aside): 1 wonder if J'm ever 
xolng to get a chance to Say something ! 


(Kiva COLE meanwhile disappears into back kitchen, where 
he is heard si nging.) ‘ 


I've brought 


But here's 
ing a cat, 


line fiddler immortalized in « mg 
accompaniment to the cow's flight 


Oh, I tell you, boys, I'm 
As jolly as one can be; 
T call for my Pipe, and I call for my bowl 
And I Gall for my fiddlers three,— : 
For my fiddlers three, 
I call for my fiddlers three ! 
There's fiddler one, he's as merry a grig 
As ever you saw in your life; 
He laughed till he eri: : 
When he went to b 


4 jolly old soul— 


ied and he danced a jig 

ury his wife— ‘ 
To bury his wife, 

He went to bury his wife | 


The second he sings like a mocking: bird. 
Or a basso cockatoo; ; 
And the other—oh, merrier yet is the third, 
And the three make a jolly crew— 
A jolly crew, 
The three make a jolly crew 1 
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THE 


Motuer G. (stroking the cat affectionately): 1 haven't 
geen such a pretty cat as this since that naughty Tommy 
Flynn threw my last poor pussy in the well, when I wrote 
the ‘‘Ding-dong-bell ” epitaph. [ wonder (suspiciously) 
what in the world King Cole is doing out there! -He's mak- 
ing a terrible racket ! 

Tom Tucker (peeping into back kitchen. and winking at 
Jack Horyer)- Oh, don’t you worry about Aim, Mother 
Goose; he’s all right ! 

Q. or H. (confidentially): Why so doleful, Cinderella ?— 
lost your slipper again ? 

CINDERELLA (lifting a heavy package on to the table): No, 
I 

Jack Horner (teasingly): Is that one of your own pies, 
Cinderella ? 

Moruer G, (warningly): Jack Horner, if you don’t behave— 

CINDERELLA (interrupling): No, it isn’t, you impudent 
boy! My step-sisters take good care of all the pies at our 
house, so I couldn't find one to bring—fortunately; but my 
godmother sent this, Mother Goose (unwrapping the package 
and disclosing a huge pumpkin), and she says I needn't 
hurry home at twelve o'clock to-night. 

Bo-Prep: If you did, you'd just miss Santa Claus. 

Miss Murrer: Who said Santa Claus was coming ? 

8 AL Voices: Why, didn’t you know—? y 
Kine CoLe (re-entering, bearing immense punch-bowl) : 
Here's Part Number One of my contribution to the general 
lay-out—a good jorum of home-brewed punch. That'll warm 
the cockles of your hearts, I warrant you! Parts Number 
Two, Three and Four—to wit, my three fiddlers—are at the 
present moment cooling their heels out on the porch, 

MorHEr G. (impulsively): Oh, do bring the poor dear men 
in out of the cold, and give them something to eat ! 

Q. or H. (mischievously, opening outer door): Some of 
these pies, for instance? 

Kine Cote: Why, certainly ! 
mince pie on a cold night. 

(Enter three fiddlers, to each of whom Q. or H. carries a 
mince pie. They eat with gusto.) 

Tom Tucker (hungrily regarding fiddlers): Seems to me, 
with so many pies and other good things about, there’s a 
chance for me to get that supper I've been waiting for so 
long! 

JACK HoRNeR: All in good time, young man; the company 
isn't all here yet. 

SEVERAL Vorces: Why, who's to come? 

Morner G.: Mother Hubbard, for one. 

Vorcrk Without: Here she is. (nter Mother Hubbard, 
with her dog. Greets everybody.) 

Morner G.: You're late, Mother Hubbard; anything hap- 
pened ? 

Moruer H, (taking off her cloak): Nothing unusual; just 
that dog of mine and his appetite. I believe he just waits 
for me to turn my back, so be can eat everything in sight, 
I declare I'm ashamed to look a cow or a sheep in the face, 
he gets uway with somany bones. If I hadn’t been obliged 
to go to the butcher's for something for his dinner T should 
have been here half an hour ago, not to speak of bringing 
some mince pies with me—for [ know you can always make 
Toom for more pies at Christmas time. 

(Morir G. and Q. or H. exchange glances, ) 


Nothing better than hot 


Kine Coe (/aughing immoderately) : More pies! Oh ho, 
that’s a rare joke. More pies. Mother Goose! 
Moruer H.: I don't see any joke, King Cole. However, I 


didn’t bring any pies, after all, for I didn't get a chance to 
e ‘em. 

_ Morner G. (bustling about): Well, now, I guess we're all 
re, and we'd better see about supper. Tommy Tucker, 
s have a song while we're getting it ready; something 
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lively, mind! (Moruer G. and Q. or H. clear table and 
begin to lay cloth. Tom Tucker sings.) 
* When I was young I had no sense; 
I bought a fiddle for eighteen perce ; 
And all the tune that I could play 
Was * Over the Hills and—’” 
* (Commotion outside interrupts song.) 

Moruer G. (startled) : Goodness. gracious, what's that? 
(Door opens ; enter Browntn, with a handspring that lands 
him in centre of stage.) One of Palmer Cox’s Brownies, | do 
declare! (BrownteE stands before her on his head.) Merey 
on us, child, where did you learn such tricks ? 

Brownie (grinning): That isn’t all the tricks I know ! 
(Walks about the stage on his hands.) 

Motuer H.: For pity’s sake, child; stand on your feet, if 
youcan! It makes my head swim to see you act so. I de- 
clare, if you and that dog of mine wouldn't make a good 
team of circus attractions ! 

Motuer G.: How did you get here, Brownie ? 

Brownie: An old witch friend of mine brought me on her 
broom-stick. But (ansiously) don’t let Palmer Cox know, 
will you? He doesn’t like his Brownies «to go visiting by 
themselves. 

MorHer G. (soothingly): Oh, that’s all right, my little 
man; but why didn’t you bring the others with you? 

Brownlie (winking mischievously): Oh, that wouldn't 

have done at all. ‘Too many cooks,” you know—and we'd 
all have got in trouble, maybe. Besides, the others are hay- 
ing a picnic on their own account, and you can bet your 
boots Mr. Cox will have his hands full to straighten every~ 
thing up after it’s over! But, say, I met Mr. Santa Claus on 
my way here, and he says you're to wait supper till he comes. 
He's just got to go and take some Christmas presents to a 
little boy and girl out in Australia, but he'll be around this 
in half an hour er so. (Begins to dance a jig.) 
CoLK (laying down his pipe): Then Vl tell you 
what we'll do to pass the time away: we'll have a dance—a 
regular old-fashioned Virginia reel, Come along, fiddlers ! 
strike upa lively tune. Come along, Mother Goose, you'll 
be my partner ! 

Morurr G. Yooking aghast over her spectacles) ; What !|— 
me dance, at my time of life! King Cole, I'm astonished at 
you! 

KING CoLe (seizing her hand): Oh, what's the odds, as 
long as you're happy? Come along, everybody; choose part- 
ners and take your places. = 

(Furniture is moved aside a Virginia reel is formed ; 
music begins, and everybody dances except Miss MU¥FETT, 
who sits on MorHeR Goose's footstool and plays with the cat. 
Suddenly sleigh-tells are heard outside; the door is flung 
open dnd Santa CLaus enters, his coat sprinkled with snow 
and on his back a huge bag filled with mysterious packages, 
The dance stops instantly, and all crowd around the new- 
comer, while BROWNIE climbs up his back and seats himself 
astride the bag, waving his arms frantically. The clock 
strikes twelve.) 

Santa CLaus (smiling): Merry Christmas, everybody ! 

MorTHER G. (extending her hands): Welcome, Santa Claus! 

Moruer H. and Kina Cone: Merry Christmas, Santa 
Claus ! 

ALL (waving hands and cheering): Hurrah for Santa Claus! 

(Orchestra plays Christmas carol as the curtain falls.) 

STeLta G, FLoRENcer. 

Nore :—Practical suggestions for appropriately costumin Fg 
the characters mentioned may be readily obtained by refer- 
ring to any illustrated volume of ‘ Mother Goose Rhyme 
while the costumes themselves may be modelled by an in- 
genious home dress-maker at a merely nominal cost. 
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and coats, and that the stole wrap which appeared for the 
, first time last winter is azain in favor. Capes are of greater 
circumference, and muffs of increased dimensions Fancy 

shapes are also popular for the latter article. 1 

In Fig. I. is shown a pretty cape suitable to wear on 

when the cold is not of great severity. No. 3046 is the pat! 

tern, and it is developed in golden mink, with tails of the 

ITH the ad- same The wrap is of sufficient size to amply protect the 
vent of this back and chest, and at the same time does not crush the 
—the first sleeves of the waist or 
really cold jacket that is worn 
month of the season, beneath it. Fig. II, 
cedar closets and camphor chests all over lands where snow shows a very stylish 
is known will be called upon to deliver up their treasures of cape made of a com- 
seal and sable, mink, chinchilla and ermine, Nothing makes bination of ermine and 
a more becoming gar Persian lamb. It is a 
ment for women of close copy of one of 
allages than fur, and the handsomest im- 
they are very well ported wraps displayed 
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eal iat canes = close to the thr a This omitted and a storm collar substituted. The revers are made 
| pees aa a Poa Me pattern is No, 2949. The of the chinchilla and the collar of alternate bands of the seal 
-<gyete an imported English cape and is remarkably becom and the chinchilla. Three sable tails held by a chinchilla 
es head trim the back. The cape is full enough to 
set in handsome folds, and would be very elegant 
made of velvet or} y silk with fur trimming. 
The storm collar of two kinds of fur is much used 
this winter. Seal and chinchilla, Persian lamb 
und ermine, and seal and beaver are the most fash- 
ionable combinations. Sometimes the yoke to a 
cape will be made in the same manner, one kind 
of fur being used for the border. 

Fur box-coats are a decided novelty, and when 
well fitted are very attractive and elegant in ap 
pearance. Of course the pattern isonly developed 
in some of the short, close furs such as Persian 
used, although 
metimes the collar is made of a contrasting fur. 
ength is generally twenty-six inches, and the 


ly to the swan- 
throated young woman who 


1 wear the storm collar ele 


ed to the height of herears. 


lamb or seal, and no trimming 


es, while notas large as those used last winter, 
re nevertheless of sufficient size to admit of al- 
teration should any very marked change of fash- 
ion oceur. No, 2697 furnishes the pattern for the 
bos-coat displayed in the illustration, the revers 
and rolling collar being omitted and a storm col- 
lar substituted. 

Three of the daintiest fancy muffs of the winter 
are shown in Fig. VI. The one on the left is ofa 
Seal, with sable pouch shape, and is made of Persian lamb, and lined with 


aware of the fact, and 
even the most hu- 
mane among them do 
not hesitate to rob 
the natural owners of 
their comfortable 
coats, for their own 
adornment. Combin- 
ed with velvet, as 


ina prominent furriers’ 
window, which was 
valued at three hun- 
dred dollars. Pattern 
No. 2479 furnishes the 
shape, the yoke por- 
tion being made of the 


Fio. IV, 


tails and heads, was 
used for the hand- 
some stole collarette 
displayed in Fig. IV. 
This is one of the 
most graceful of the 
lighter wraps, and 
would be remarkably 


turquoise-blue sat- 
in. The bows and 
straps are of 
turquoise-blue vel- 
vet ribbon, and a 
small fur head 
adorns the flap of 
the muff. No. 


many of the furs are 
this winter, th ey 
prove often the most 
regal of outer gar- 
ments, and even when 
the cheapest and 
plainest are used they 
have at least the 
merit of being com- 
fortable. The most 
popular fur at present 
seems to be Persian 
lamb, which has held 
a foremost place for 
Several seasons. The 
pretty but fragile Fig. 1. 
moiré astrakhan was too expensive and 
perishable to remain in favor long, al- 
though some of it is Seen on evening 
wraps. Seal of all kinds, from the hand- 
somest Alaska to the French imitation, js 
greatly in evidence. Mink, too, is frequent- 
ly used and thibet which has been, for some 
unknown reason, relegated to the use of 
the juveniles for the last few years, is now 
appearing in capes, muffs and dress bands 
with very good effect. 

The illustrations accompanying this 
article show some of the handsomest and Fig. I. 
most fashionable of the fur garments for this winter. It will 


Fio, IL. 

ermine outlined with nar 
row bands of the Persian 
lamb. The cape portion is 
of the Persian lamb and 
reaches nearly to the waist 
line. This would beahand 
Some pattern for combining 
fur and velvet, Either the 
cape or the yoke could be 
made of the fur and the 
other part of the velvet. 

Perhaps the most stylish 
and novel wrap of all that 
has so far been displayed 
has a short yoke made of 
gray velvet studded with 
y Jet nail-heads of large size. 
aN and cape of black thibet. The yoke of 
he somewhat clumsy effect that is often 


Tt has a storm collar 


be observed that storm collars are the favorites for both capes velvet prey. 


pretty for a theatre garment. The pattern is No. 3249, with 2751 is the pattern. 
the portions which go over the shoulders slightly lengthened The centre muff is 
into points. This is done because in the present instance no made of black vel- 
trimming is used about this part of the cape. If contrasting vet, and trimmed 
fur or tails were employed it would be better to leave the with narrow bands 
collarette as it isin the pattern. Buttons or clasps are not of ermine. ‘The 
used on the handsomest fur garments, although fur heads bows and straps 
are frequently added down either side of theclosing for orna- are of cerise velvet 
mentation. The fastening is accomplished by furriers' hooks- ribbon. No, 2419 
and-eyes, or patent clasps. is the pattern. 
The beautiful wrap shownin Fig. The muff on the 
V. is a combination of seal and right is the newest 
chinchilla—two furs that are much of the trio, and is 
copied from 
those carried 
by Marie An- 
toinette and 
the ladies of 
her court, In 
its present 
form it is 
made of seal 
with ermine, Fie, VIL 
and is trimmed with an ermine head and three ermine 
tails. The ermine ruffles are lined with sea-green s: 
the muff is carried in the hand, without straps. No. 32 
the number of the pattern. Beautiful muffs are made of reg 
Persian lamb or chinchilla combined with feat! 
trich or pheasant. Toques to be worn with fur-trimmed 
toilettes are frequently adorned with fur heads and bands, 
Fic, Vi. and sets composed of collarette, toque and muff, made of 
the same fur, are fashionable. 


used together. No. 2964 is the pattern, with the revers collar 
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2 THE “STANDARD” DESIGNER. 


Jat | ide 
“JOYFUL'ST feast” of the year is Jul-Tide, the 
@ longest and the most ancient. The gods of the 


bold Viking are forgotten, but the trappings of 
1 the old religion remain, 


nd the bonde-farmer of 
to-day holds his Jul Festa at the time and in 
much the same manner as did his ancestors in 
days of yore. 

When Christianity was introduced into Sean- 
dinavia the monks pursued the line of policy which had 
proved successful in other eountries—a policy of conciliation, 
To avoid offending the prejudices of the people, they per- 
mitted Christian converts to retain the national festivals 
which they were attached, judiciously pruning away the 
savage rites and sacrifices pertaining to heathenmworship, and 
grafting upon each rugged bijar a fair flower of Chr 


ist’s 
Church. In mest cases the name of the feast was changed 
to that of the ne 


nt or the event commemorated; but Jul, the 
greatest of all, retains to this day the title given when it was 
first inaugurated by the worshippers of Odin. 

In Sweden, Christmas Eve. or Juj-Afton, is looked for- 
ward to with delight by old and young. 

It is unlucky to cut fodder during Jul-tide, so enough 
must be prepared to last throughout the feast ; and for the 
same reason a large quantity of wood must needs be chopped. 
Not that the Christmas fire is thought of now for the first 
time ; no, indeed ! months ago, when the farmer felled and 
stored the fir-trees needed for winter fuel, he took care to 
stack separately all the best and most re nous of the timber. 
This hoard no one dreams of touching until Jul-Afton, when 
the weod is brought out, some to be split up for torches, and 
to be sawn into logs for the Jul-brasse, 

Jul-granar are young fir of equal height, which are always 
planted around the gaarde stuga at this season. The farmer 
soon picks out ten trees, or possibly more, about eighteen 
feet high, cuts ther down, strips them of bark and lops off 
the lower boughs, leaving only # ¢rown of green at the top 
The Jul-granar are then erected like sentinals, one on either 
side of the front door and. of the entrance gate, while the 
rest are disposed about the premises according to taste. This 
custom has come down from remote heathen times; the bare 
stem typifying human life in this world and the evergreen 
crown life in Walhalla beyond the grave, 

By this time the day wears to a close, and nothing remains 

to be done but the ordinary farm-work, with additions. 
Every evening the dogs and the poultry are fed, but only on 
Jul-Afton is the great watch dog set at liberty ; nor is he 
again chained up until Julhas passed. Freedom is his Christ- 
mas treat. It is not every evening, either, that the cocks 
and hens receive a large basin of Jul-grét for supper. 
Jul-grét is a kind of porridge, something like the dish of 
furmity our great-grandmothers used to consider indis- 
pensable on Christmas Eve. Jul-grét is also given to the 
horses, and besides an extra xood meal they are treated to a 
drink of warm Jul-31 to make them frisky when going to 
early matins next morning. Neither are birds of the air for- 
gotten. Presently a sturdy youth brings out a sheaf of rye 
or barley, while another rears a ladder against the porch, In 
another minute the Jul-sheaf is fastened to the pinnacle above 
the porch, the birds fearlessly darting upon their feast even 
before it is securely tied. If the house has no pinnacle con- 
venient for the purpose, the Jul-sheaf will be fastened to 
the summit of the Mag-stang, or May-pole, w 
every farm-yard, 
gotten, 


hich is seen in 
Christmas fare for the birds is never for- 
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in Sweden: 


Meanwhile great preparations are going on indoors. The 
house-mother and her maidens are as busy as bees, but not 
too busy to think of others. The poor are ever kindly re- 
membered by the Swedish house-wife. Cheese, butter, and 
Jul-bréd she will send from her own amply filled larder; 
perhaps also a piece of pickled pork and a couple of huge 
candles—Jul-ljns—so that. for this evening at least, the poor 
household may be « 


cheery as her own, 

Besides matters of eating and drinking—not a few —the 
busy hands must find time for decoration, and here Swedish 
eustom differs widely from our own. Instead of holly and 
yew, the house-mother garnishes her lofva with long webs of 
home-spun linen, festooning it from rafter to rafter, and 
draping it upon the walls like great white curtains. ‘The 
effect is striking, especially when the room is bril jantly 
lighted up. There are candles everywhere; in scones 
against the walls, besides the big Jul-ljns on the table. The 
people would tell you that this illumination is intended to 
symbolize Christ, the Light of the World. It is, however, 
more truly a remnant of the old heathen belief that light 
scares away evil spirits. That this superstition has not al 
together passed into oblivion is proved by the consternation 
of the house-mother if by accident the Jul ljns burn out be 
fore dawn, Jul-tide joy is over es far assheis concerned, for 
she fully believes that one of her family will die during the 
coming year or that some dire misfortune will befall. 
Pictures are a form of decoration much in favor 
bonde peasantry. A farmer's wife frequently keeps, especial 
ly for Jul, a store of prints illustrating the infancy of Jesus. 
These she arranges upon the white drapery against the walls, 
8o disposing them that they can’ be seen by the company at 
the table. Also in memory of Christ’s nativity, the floor 
is thickly strewn with clean straw, called Jul-halm, about 
which linger many curious superstitions, On Jul-Afton 
night the little ones of the family do not occupy their usual 
wooden cribs. The mother heaps together the Jul-halm, and 
bids them lie upon it until morning’ 
how Christ once lay in a straw-filled manger. Obedience to 
this custom is supposed to ensure the children against illness 
or disaster during the year so soon to begin, 

Jul-halm also gives the farmer a glimpse into the future. 
The children make up little sheaves of straw, which their 
args es Bia 2 & ta z00m flings up into the 
the little ones The eels oe a * Shee — 
yet, to him, it is somethin, : sadva tie ae “salah 
miniature sheaves lodge as the thee * ry Dap, dea 
view of his farming prospects, Bat 7 cy ee pecaraien 
the tiny bundles fall to the Ponind I sh ches ican: 
ae ey PRG. pg a |, he shal es his head sadly, 
Neither does the farmer Benes rate ES tl 
Christmas is past. He never throw; a roe aul ane men 
fall ill, where shall he find pa a Che eee 
E : . § & medicine as Jul-halm ? 
Chopped fine and put into the invalid’s food, cure is certain 
Also if a field proves barren, he has but to strew it over with 


Jul-halm to ensure a good crop. No wonder he takes care of 
80 valuable a commodity, 


Cooking. decorating and laying 
mother and her satellites busy 
all domestic preparations are ¢ 
the ladugard, 
because it is Tul 


amongst the 


that they may remember 


the table keeps the house- 
throughout the day, but when 
i complete, the maidens hasten to 
Their - cows are not to be neglected 
; quite the reverse. They m 

: everse, Y must be petted 
and caressed more than usual, and each one told the 


: Bik e@ good 
news—for good news it is, as F 


ows of experience under- 
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stand. Young heifers may possibly stare in mild surprise, 
and wonder what all this fuss means; but their elders know 
that Jul brings (hem a welcome gift, not to mention creature 
comforts touch to their liking. Expectant they stand, while 
these merry waiting-maids relieve them of the neck gear 


they have worn all the year, and bestow upon each a brand ' 


new wooden collar, which sets smoothly and comfortably 
upon their sleek shoulders, This is their Christmas present, 
Each cow now has a feed of warm Jul grét and a double 
allowance of their ordinary food; fresh log 
upon the fire, so that the ladugard may be v 
ful throughout the evening. 


also are piled 
orm and cheer- 
The young ‘dairy maids cannot 
spend a long time with their favorites, but they do not leave 
thom without a precautionary little ceremony which curious 
ly combines Christianity with a superstition that is almost 
heathenish. Dipping a brush into a pot of tar or of black 
paint, they make the sign of a cross on the Iadugard door 
and also on the stable door. Having thus protected their 
four-footed friends from the evil-minded trél, who is espe 
cially” to be dreaded on Jul-Afton, they’ hasten back to the 
Allis ready in the lofva. The table is spread, Jul- 
halm lies fresh and sweet upon the floor, the candles are 


house 


alight, and the Jul-brasse blazes, crackles and sends showers 
of sparks up the wide chimney—a cheery sight to the men 
and boys who flock in from barn and stable, cold and hungry 
and all eagerness to begin their great festival. 

The long deal table is fairly crowded with dishes, Jul galt 
occupying a distinguished position, as becomes an article 
which is, as we shall find out by and by, more than something 
to eat. Possibly in the centre will be seen a huge cake of 
rich golden butter, weighing no less than forty pounds, from 
which each takes as much as he requir Pork is an unfail- 
tance upon these occasions, a great joint, 
boiled, steaming at one end of the board, while a pig's head, 
cooked whole, stands at the other. Fish also will be on the 
table, cod, halibut or Jing, which is considered a great 


ing piéce de ré 


The household does not sit down to this meal without some 
ceremony, On Jul-Afton it is customary forthe company to 
advance to the table singing either a Christmas carol or an 
old saga suitable tothe day, and the same form is observed 
when they have finished their meal. It is not soon finished, 
however. The bonde is never in a hurry, and when -he sits 
down to enjoy himself he takes his time about it. Moreover, 
he has a large appetite, eats slowly and stops often to talk 
and tell stories. He bas plenty to say this evening, for not 
only are his spirits raised by good cheer, but each object 
which meets his eye calls forth some old legend or oft-told 
family tradition. 

The good wife believes that the light of Jul-brasse shining 
upon silver ensures future prosperity ; therefore she and her 
girls have put on all their bravery, and the father’s eyes 
glisten as he notes the massive broaches, girdles and buckles, 
which have been heirlooms in his family for numberless 
generations. Also, that Jul-brasse may shine upon it, the 
h an imposing arr: of silver plate, 
treasures which are usually locked up safely in a carved old 
chest—itself a heirloom of no small values The house-father 
delights in these relics of the past, and each goblet, each 
silver-bound drinking-horn or quaintly carved tankard 
forms the text of some ancient legend. It pleases him, at 
Jul, to remember his grand old Viking ancestors; and it 
They have heard the tale **many a 
y m like Jul-Afton 


glitters wi 


table 


pleases his children, too. 
time and oft,” yet Jul-Afton would not s 
were the old story left untold. 

Nor is this all. Above the table hangs a big crown of 
straw, to which is attached gay ribbons, colored paper and 
bits of red cloth. The gaudy coronet catches the old man’s 
eye and launches him into a new topic, new and yet old; for 
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how many times have the lads and lassies heard of these old. 
old days when, instead 6f a peaceful handful of Jul-halm, a 
formidable weapon called the Jul-klubb hung from the rafters? 
This was a delicate attention on the part of mine host, who 
took it for granted that when men sat down to eat and to 
drink, especially to drink, they would presently rise up to 
fight. Tt was the natural sequence of*events in those war 
like days, yet to a certain extent these contests must have 
been merely an amicable trial of strength. for no blow could 
be struck in anger without a breach of the Jul-afred, or 
Christmas peace, an offense which was looked upon as 
sacrilege, and punished severely. 

Supper and tales of b: 
The family rise, grace is said, and then, singing, they leave 
the table. The house-father fills his pipe and sits smok 
ing in his big chair beside the flre; and while the young 
people busily clear aw the wrecks of the feast, no one 
notices that two of the lads steal quietly away from the 
room. Soon all is tidy, and tho children begin to play 
games. Only begin, for at this moment comes a thundering 
knock at thedoor. It flies open and in march two grotesque- 
ly masked figures, « man and a woman, carrying a big basket. 
full of parcels. Who can think of games now when all is 
hurry, excitement and curiosity? 

Christmas presents, 
much pretence of m: 


sone days come toan end at last. 


, or Jul-klapper, are always given with 
ery, Possibly, instead of the masked 
figures with a basket, an old man, dressed up as like Father 
Christinas as can be, will bring a sleigh full of parcels to the 
door ; or he will hobble up painfully with a pack upon his 
back, which he puts down as soon as the door is opened, and 
then runs away in a manner strangely et variance with his 
supposed age and infirmities. 

Mowever they may have come, Jul-klapper never fail to 
bring with them plenty of laughter, fun and frolic, so that 
for a time games » forgotten, The neglect is temporary, 
however, for there are certain amusements which seem to be 
as much a traditional part of Jul as the Jul-granar them- 
selves. Space forbids our describing any of these national 
pastimes. Suffice it to say that the spirit of mystery rules 
here as in Jul-klapp; the players are always masked, and the 
game is generally of a dramatic character. 

‘Time flies fast and merry withthe Swedish lads and lassies. 
The frolic isstill at its height when the good house-wife points 
warningly to the clock and bids her household remember 
how early they must rise to-morrow, if they would be at the 
church in time for the mating. , 

Reluctantly the players pull off their masks and prepare for 
bed. But first they must all stand up and join in the singing 
of a hymn, that they may not forget Christ, the giver of all 
true Christian joys. Then the Jul-halm is heaped up, and 
the little ones tumble into their sweet hay bed and are 
straightway asleep. But mother has yet a few duties which 
claim attention. She will look carefully at the Jul-ljns to 
make sure that they will last till dawn. Afterwards she will 
pour out a tankard of Jul-6l and leave it upon the table. 
This is called angla-dt and is for the refreshment of the 
guardian spirit of the house, Perhaps she laughs a little a 
the old-fashioned superstition ; yet although she laughs, she 
would not like to omit the ceremony, Her mother did it, 
and her mother’s mother; why should she be wiser than they? 
At any rate she prefers being on the safe side. Her last. care 
is to collect all the shoes of the family, from the big 
boots of the house-father down to the shoes of the youngest 
child, Side by side they stand in a long row throughout the 
silence of the night, with the light of the Jul-brasse and 
Julljns playing upon them, while all the world is sound 
asleep. is is to insure harmony and family love during 
the coming year. Happy the country which thus discards 
the bad and retains the good customs of olden days! 
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te work which has been employed for decoration 


ever since medimval times, was originally ornamental 
metal bars or scrolls, used to conceal gateways and 
At the present time wood, beautifully carved 


arches, 
and engraved has replaced the 
metal, and it is used in drawing 
rooms. dining-rooms and libraries, 
in fact, in any place where there 
is a bare appearing spot to fill up 
attractively. When the fashion 
was once again revived, for it 
cannot be said to have started, as Conontan 
it has been in vogue for so many centuries, the grille work 
was far too expensive for any save the very rich, but of later 
years it has, 
thanks to the 
scroll saw, 
come within 
the reach of 
people who are 
artistic al- 
though they are 
not million- 
aires, and even 
very humble 
little parlors 
are beautified 
by well chosen 
bits of the wood 
open-work 
placed here and 
there. 

The grille or 
fret-work is 
made of all va- 
rieties of wood, — 
which are 
either finished 
by oiling and 
polishing, var- 
nishing, or by 
being painted 
in bronze, white or gold, The natural wood is the most 


fatete 


CARVED FRETWORK. 


suitable for libraries, halls or dining-rooms, and the gilt or 
white for the drawing-rooms and boudoirs. The wood is 
also sometimes colored to match the furnishings of bed 
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ORNAMENTAL Division BETWEEN Rooms. 


rooms, and the parts in high relief picked out with gold. 

The illustration on this page shows how exceedingly ad- 
vyantageously the fret-work may be employed between double 
parlors, whether a portiere is used or not. The doors are re- 
moved, if they are of the old- 
fashioned folding kind, or are 
pushed back to their greatest 
limit if they are on rollers. If 
the fret-work is placed high 
enough up it does not interfere 
with the opening and closing of 
the doors. If a portiere is used it 
is generally draped through the open-work, as a pole is im- 
practicable unless itis set beneath the fret, which, however 
is sometimes done with very 
effective results. 

When a room is long and 
narrow it is generally very 
hard to furnish it in a hand 
some way without making it 
look crowded. It is just here 
where the grille work comes 
into play in the most charming 
and decorative manner. The 
room can be divided off one- 


< 


FRETWORK, 


SYAAARARANSNS 
ARES 


third its Jength with a deep 
border of grille work, from 
which a portiere can be draped, 
or a wide band of the work 
may be carried up one side of 
the room to meet the border, 
thus making an ornamental 
division or screen, which can 
have the furniture arranged 
either side of it in a highly 
effective manner, 
The Persian or Moorish grille is the i 

division screens, as the interstices are aadimnie fab ioe 
nisher must never make the mistake of combining two 
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DIVision SoREEN IN Persian 
GRILLE. 
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Styles of fret work. If the screen or side panel is Persian or 
Moorish the border from the ceiling must be the same. or the 
results will be incongruous in the extreme. 
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Moorisu FReTwork. 


Bay windows, and indeed windows of all kinds, give a 
large field for the employment of grille work. On this page 
is shown a very simple arrangement, which nevertheless is 
certainly to be preferred to the awkward looking cornice of 
some years ago. With tho grille corners or bands, heavy over- 
curtains may be dispensed with, and light, graceful draperies 
of thin silks used. The corners are a little newer than the 
straight band of open-work placed across the casement, but 
the latter is still used, placed some s directly under the 
ceiling, and sometimes a foot below it. For hall windows 


where nothing save the shade or the sash curtain is needed 
a very oriental and picturesque effect can be given by having 
the grille work made the exact size of the casement, and the 
opening for the window of oval shape. 

When the top of the bay window is cut in an arch the 
colonial fret 
work on page 
74 fills in the 
space in the 
best possible ¥ 
manner, and a 
straight piece a 
of wood or a 
portiere pole 
can be put be- | 
low it. This 
is an excellent 
plan for the 


generally 
found in al- 
cove bed- 
rooms, for the 
wood-work i 
so open that it 
does not cut 
off the ventila- 
tion in any 
way, as would 
curtains, and 
at the same 
time it takes 
away from 
the unfinished 
look that a 
doorway always has that is not adorned or draped in some 
fashion. In bed rooms the light oriental cotton fabrics, with 
Moorish designs wandering over them, either in dark-blue 
and red, or gold are the most suitable for draping from these 
arches, either at the windows or doors, or else the gayly 
colored silks, which have scarcely the thickness of gossamer. 

Hallv and stair-cases lend themselves readily to 
grille work decoration, especially when the hall is long and 
narrow, for then it can be divided off in the same way as was 
described for the parlor, the division coming either at the 
foot of the stairs or midway between that point and the 
furthest end. The division can consist of a screen and 
border, or of an arch which is lofty in the centre and comes 
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A Cosy Corner, 
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down half way to the floor at the sides. When the screen is 
used the opening to the passage-way behind it can be made in 
asemi-circle, A cushioned seat on the side of the screen 
that is towards the front door adds much to the picturesque: 
ness of the hall, and if the division is far enough away from 
the hall-lamp, an oriental lantern can be hung from the arch. 
When the hall opens at the furthest end into a sitting-room 
or a dining-room, and there is a draft from the iront door a 
pretty idea is to line the side of the wood work nearest the 
setting-room with some bright-hued silk, placing the light so 
that it shines through this and the open-work towards the 
front door. Of course, under theses circumstances, the light 
comes altogether from the furthest side of the screen or the 
. effect would 
be spoiled. 
Sometimes 
opalescent 
glass discs are 
set in the 
wood-work 
that is intend- 
ed to be used 
in this man- 
ner, but these 
show some - 
what ques 
tionabie taste. 
The aim of the 
furnisher 
should be to 
have every- 
thing in keep- 
ing with the 
Moorish char- 
acter of the 
fret-work, 
which would 
incline to 
brilliant rich- 
ness rather 
than to gaudy 
effects. 

The cosy 
corner shown 
on this page is 
one of the prettiest developments from grille-work that 
has yet been devised, and in spite of its imposing appear- 
ance is really very reasonable in cost, especially if one is 
sufficient of a carpenter to put the different portions in 
place for himself. The snug little places for seats either 
side of the fireplace are as artistic as they are comfortable, 
and the effect, especially if the fireplace faces the en- 
trance, is quaint and picturesque in the extreme. 

Tt should always be remembered that the beauty of the 
grille-work consists in the open pattern in which it is 
carved, and, like handsome lace, it should be arranged 
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SCROLL FRETWORK. 


to show this pattern by permitting the light to shine from be- 
hind it, and thus display it dark against a light back-ground. 
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HE Most Goranous Lapy 
BLESSINGTON,” by J. Fitz 
gerald Molloy (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) Several 

eventful decades have come and gone 

and many literary suns risen and set 
since the name of the Countess of Bless 
ington was a household word among 
readers of light literature; but the ex 
traordinary influence wielded by this 
gracious and gifted woman in the world 
of art and letters is agreeably recalled 
by the publication of this biography. 
In two entertaining volumes,—to which 
he has given, by way of title, the quaint 
appellation bestowed upon the Countess 
three-fourths of a century ago by the 
famous Dr. Parr,—Mr,. Molloy has not 
only presented to the world an interest- 
ing study of a remarkably interesting woman, but has incor- 
porated with it a series of delightful pen pictures of the 
celebrities who were numbered among her friends. 

The life of Margaret Power, afterwards Countess of Bless- 
ington, was a strangely romantic one. One of the numerous 
children of an Trish squireen whose extravagant propensities 
kept him always in financial straits, she was in her childhood 
considered rather plain, though in after years sho was re- 
nowned throughout Europe for her beauty. Married when 
searcely sixteen, in obedience to her parents’ command, to a 
certain Captain Farmer,—a man who could never have been 
other than odious to a girl of her innate delicacy and refine 
ment,—Margaret’s future promised, even in those early days, 
to be a tempestuous one; and when, after three months of un. 
happy wifchood, she returned to the protection of her family 
roof, her lot was but little improved, for her mercenary par- 
ents visited upon her the disappointment they felt at the 
wretched denouement of her loveless marriage. 

The pitiful story of Margaret’s chequered life during the 
following ten or twelve years has been told by Mr. Molloy as 
delicately as truth permitted; and though he has not been 
able to quite conceal or condone its faultiness, it is very clear 
that the girl was absolutely the victim of circumstances, 
She was not yet thirty when, four months after the demise of 
her dissipated husband, she became the wife of the Earl of 
Blessington. whose generous treatment of her went far to- 
ward atoning for the social ostracism to which her own sex 
chose to subject her. and which so marred the first few years 
of her married life that *he and her husband eventually left 
England and took up a nomadic life on the Continent. 

But if the feminine contingent ignored her, Lady Blessing- 
ton’s own irresistible charm of manner and her husband's in 
fluential position insured for her the chivalrous attention of 
the most distinguished men of the time, and, whether in 
England or abroad, her salon was the favorite rendezvous of 
the greatest intellects of the earlier century. Princes. states- 


men, poets, painters, actors, and men of letters,—all flocked 
to render respectful homage to the rerely beautiful woman 
whose own mentality was of no ordinary calibre; and we 
cannot be other than grateful to Mr. Molloy for permitting us 
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to make the acquaintance, in so agreeable a manner, of so 
large and distinguished a company. 


“* RECOLLECTIONS OF Napoieon IIL,” by Sir William 
Fraser. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) The career of the last 
Emperor of the French was not an inspiring or even com- 
icn though it oc 
curred more than a score of years ago, is nct yet a dead and 
buried memory, But, be they fair or faulty, the lives of 
most monarchs contain something of interest for the ordinary 
folk whose lines have been cast in a less troublous atmosphere 
than that which surrounds a throne; and the life of the third 
Napoleon is no exception to the rule, 

Sir William Fraser has not undertaken to give to the world 
a complete biography of his subject, but his ** Recollections ” 
are too truthful and too carefully written to be lightly passed 
over. He makes no pretensions to high literary style, but his 
pen pictures are drawn with a life-like vividness that might 
with advantage be emulated by some who do make such pre- 
tensions; und he possesses the rather rare faculty of seeing 
things with unbiased eyes and presenting them toothers just 
as they appear to himself. 

Beginning with the record of his first meeting with Napo- 

leon—then Prince Louis—Sir William goes on to outline the 
young man’s life in London, and he does it interestingly 
enough. His description of the Emperor's personal appear- 
ance is not precisely flattering, but its fidelity cannot be 
questioned by any who may have happened to see Napoleon 
ILL. in the life; and his mental attributes abe portrayed with 
equal truth. The author's eulogium of the impress Eugénie 
is evidently as sincere as it is fervid; and though she was 
perhaps scarcely as judicious in her palmier days as he woula 
have us believe, we can hardly wonder at hisbeing captivated 
by the woman whose personal magnetism, no less than her 
peerless beauty, brought half Europe to her feet, and whose 
aftermath of sorrow has since rendered her sacred to all 
humanity. 
; Altogether, Sir William’s latest book is a very readable and 
instructive oue, which fully sustains the reputation won for 
him by his previous writings. It should find an honored 
place in every well-appointed library, 


mendable one, and its calamitous termi 


“Hints anp EcuORS OF JAPANESE INNER Lirr,” by 
Lafeadio Hearn, The commercial interests of the Occident 
and Orient are being so rapidly interwoven under the influence 
of advancing civilization that it has become a matter of ne 
cessity to learn as much as possible about the manne: 
customs of Eastern nations. 


rs and 
Hence this latest book on the 
subject, throwing the searchlight of revelation upon the 
internal economy of Japan. makes its appearance at an oppor- 
tune moment and possesses a real and definite value. 
Perhaps no one is better qualified than Mr. Hearn to speak 
with certainty upon the topic he has selected, for, not only 
has he made his home for many years inthe country of which 
he writes, but he has, further, married a Japanese wife and 
become a. naturalized citizen of Japan; while his little son, 
who is now three years old, is being reared upon strictly 
Japanese principles. Bearing these facts in mind, it is inter- 


esting to observe that he takes a widely different view of the 
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Japanese attitude towards Western peoples from that general- 
ly expressed by other writers, 

Reviewing the present history of mercantile Japan, Mr. 
Hearn affords the reader the “ true inwardness” of the rapid 
progress of the Japanese in Western arts. He makes it clear 
that at the beginning of their intercourse with civilized na- 
tions the latter had everything their own way. The Japan- 
ese saw the wealth of their country going to the aggrandize- 
ment of the foreigners whose greater resources made them 
masters of the situation; and it did not take these simple 
folk long to discover that if they would hold their’ own 
against the newcomers they must acquire the knowledge 
that made these others formidable. 

Two valuable qualities the Japanese possess in superabund- 
ant measure—shrewdness and patience. They can wait in- 
definitely; but. if need arise, they know also how to “hustle 
while they wait.” Thus, while they traded and worked with 
the foreigners who had entered their country, they took pains 
to learn whatever their employers chanced to know. Itis a 
history in itself—this record of the native workmen who, 
quick-witted, industrious, frugal, and, above all, silently ob 
servant, allowed no detail to escape them, but patiently and 
unweariedly plodded on, until the goal was attained and they 
could meet the invaders on their own ground. 

Now, as Mr. Hearn viently points out, the popular spirit 
of the country is “‘Japan for the Japanese.” The native 
manufacturer can supply everything that is necessary, as well 
for the comfort and convenience of the traveller as for that 
of his fellow-countrymen; and his own economical mode of 
living makes it possible for him to do this at a price that 
would mean utter rnin to the alien merchant. In the Japan 
of to-day the foreign element is welcomed only for the knowl- 
edge it can bring, but is never—except in the rarest instances 
—admitted to intimate fellowship. The racial instinct is too 
strong a barrier to be easily broken down, and the present 
outlook includes no such possit 


‘A PaRISIAN IN AMERICA.” by S. C. de Soissons. (Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston.) Apparently the auther of this volume 
adds one more to the long list of peripatetic individuals who, 
having paid a flying visit to foreign shores, feel it incumbent 
upon hem to inseribe their impressions in a book. Unfor- 
tunately, few people care a brass farthing for impressions 
that afford no hint of novelty; and too many travellers have 
already essayed to tell us what, we are and what we are not, 
for a rey etition of the feat to provoke any unusual degree of 
interest. 

The book in question is written in thesprightly but shallow 
fashion that a good many people who ought to know better 
mistake for an evidence of wit, though it really proves noth- 
ing beyond the possession of a facile pen and a ready flow of 
language. Everything that meets his gaze appears charming 
to M. de Soissons—not, of course, excluding the American 
women, whose general adorableness sends him into an ecstatic 
rhapsody. His propensity for rhapsodizing, indeed, is fully 
équal to that of the fat boy in “ Pickwick” for going to sleep; 
do you but turn your head for the briefest instant, he is off 


gain 
a de Soissons skips across our vast continent, from ocean 
to ocean, with a joyous friskiness that i simply appalling to 
sober, matter-of-fact folk. He is annoyingly voluble where a 
greater man would be silently observant; and in the place 
of facts he gives us daintily turned sentences, which contain 
but the merest shadow of meaning—and that calculated to 
mislead rather than to enlighten. It is not probable that the 
author intends the book for a joke. but it ig taruawr 
hoped that no foreigner, having read it, will be pig 
into imagining that it portrays either America or the 


Americans, 
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“Tur UNCLASSED,” by George Gissing. (R. F. Fenno & 
Co.) An English author of enviable repute in his own 
country, Mr. Gissing has, curiously enough, not been ac- 
corded in America the recognition which his genius deserves. 
The virility and artistic finish of his work are absolutely be- 
yond question; and while so many lesser writers of ‘sex- 
problem” novels are being swept upward on the wave of 
popularity it will be an unexplainable mystery if this latest 
book of his does not win for him at least the respectful atten- 
tion of fiction readers on this side of the Atlantic. 

The motif of the story is not, perhaps, quite as new as the 
method of its treatment. Probably ever since the struggle 
began—far back in the world’s sad history—between the out- 
cast and her destiny, there has been the same wild yearning 
in the deeps of her seared heart to spare those who are dear to 
‘her 4 participation in her inevitable doom. In Lotty Starr, 
who has not been able to forget that she once occupied an en- 
viable position in society, this yearning assumes a pathos 
that is almost terrible. She covets for her little daughter 
the social rehabilitation that seems so hopelessly out of her 
own reach, and as a means to this end resolves in her weak, 
unstable way that Ida shall be brought up in a purer environ- 
ment than her own, . 

But Lotty has not the strength of purpose to adhere to this 
resolution. Her mother heart hungers for the child’s pres- 
ence, and will not be satisfied without it; and though she 
was studiously spared all association with evil, the little one 
was eventually brought up under the same roof with her 
mother. 

It is with Tda’s history after TLotty’s death that the 
story chiefly concerns itself. Ter future was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion, sorely handicapped as she had been from 
the start; but the loneliness and sorrow that await her, and 
her own pathetic realization of the cruelty of her lot are por- 
trayed with a master hand. 

“She never saw a family group anywhere without envying 
the happiness which to her seemed involved in the mere fact 
of a home and relations. Tler isolation weighed heavily upon 
her. If there were someone who could claim her services, as 
of right, and in return render her the simple, humdrum af- 
fection which goes for somuch in easing the burden of life’. . . 
She was 4 of her solitary heroism. . .” 

The complex character of Waymark, who arouses the one 
overwhelming love of Tda’s life, is a skillful bit of portrait- 
ure; while the ennobling influence of this ill-starred love up- 
on the girl's moral nature is indicated with the rare delicacy 
of a true artist. 


” 


«(A GENTLEMAN'S GENTLEMAN,” by Max Pemberton 
(Harper & Brothers.) The name of this author attached to 
a story may generally be accepted as a guarantee of its excel- 
lence; and although in the present instance Mr. Pemberton 
has made a new departure, he has done it very successfully. 

The story purports to be told by the valet of a certain Sir 
Nicolas Steele, who, from the high estate to which he w: 
born has descended to the level of a mere card-sharper—a 
chevalier @industrie—but who, nevertheless, has not lost all 
traces of the honor which was his by right of inheritance. 

Despite his adventurous past, Sir Nicolas ill young and 
more than ordinarily good looking, and, as might be expected, 
makes sad havoe/in the feminine ranks. His matrimonial 
enterprises, however—for they must be spoken of in the 
plural—are not destined to success, though they lead him in- 
to several startling adventures, from which he escapes by the 
merest hair's breadth. For the details of these adventures 
the reader must be referred to the story itself, since no mere 
outline sketch could do them even the seantiest justice, 
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culated to convey an implication far 
from the intention of the giver. The 
fate of the callow youth who bestowed 
upon his sweetheart’s family an assort- 
ment of elaborately mounted tooth 
brushes with accompanying powder, 
is well known, and conveys @ distinct 
hint to the thoughtless though well 
meaning, who annuaily commit sim 
ilar blunders. 

The successful Christmas pure 


Tis a moot question with many of a pessimistic turn of 
mind whether the gift-giving feature of Christmas can 
be justly considered an unqualified blessing. Among 
adults it has degenerated, so they assert, to a merely 

perfunctory custom which one must observe under penalty 
of giving offense or of being set down as ‘‘near,” to use the 
pat phraseology of Dickens’ “ Peggotty.” To the juvenile 
mind the day has long since lost its religious significance and 
has become a welcome occasion when toys are replenished 
and gastronomical indulgences permitted which are for- 
bidden the rest of the year. Christmas engenders, to con- 
tinue the plaint of the disgruntled, 
more envy, dissatisfaction and malice 
than all other human agencies put to- 
gether, theelement of * good-will” being 
conspicuous mainly by its absence. 
Indeed, they go so far as to affirm 
that a leader with the courage of his 
convictions is all that is necessary to 
condemn the practice of gift-giving to 
that limbo which is the ultimate destiny 
of all things insincere. ; 

There is no inconsiderabie degree of 
truth in this arraignment, as there is 
apt to be in the caustic utterances of 
the misanthrope. The prince of good 
fellows, if his means be limited, and the 
number of his expectant relatives and 
friends formidable, cannot forbear the 
wish that the 25th of December were 
dropped out of the calendar, Now it is 
that the problem of ways and means 
confronts him with peculiar force, the 
unwritten law regarding the interchange of gifts being that 
they must correspond approximately in value to those which 
are likely to be sent in return,—though this, of course, applies 
only to those outside of the family circle, Thus from the start 
he of the slender purse stands between two fires—those whom 
he would remember if he could, and those whom he is practi- 
cally obliged to consider. 

Sut even where dollars and cents do not enter into the 
question, it requires no small amount, of tact to acquit one 
self ereditably at this time, and it is safe to say that as 
many friendships have been sundered as cemented through 
the medium of the Christmas gift. The latter, by-the-way 
is likely to delight or displease its recipient. There is no 
middle course and lack of tact nowhere meets with more icy 
recognition than in this particular. % 

To give an elaborate present to one member of a family and 

» a trumpery affair 
| to another is likely 
to render oneself 
decidedly unpopu- 
lar with both. To 

BunpLe HOLDER, present a dear old 
grandmother with a silver manicure set and others in the 
immediate family with boxes of toilet soap, is a vagary cal- 
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selects each gift with an eye to the 
personal peculiarities of the recipient. She does not present 
the pleasure-loving and superficial Mary with one of the 
scholarly Greek masterpieces, or the dignified Tom with a 
pair of embroidery scissora—which latter, by the way, have 
become the property of more than one man through the 
fervid Christmas energy of one of his friends. Nor should a 
gift, to be acceptable, be open to the suspicion that its 
presence was inspired by a sense of personal obligation, or 
merely in acknowledgment of a time-honored custom. 

To the man or woman of tact, Christmas affords a unique 
opportunity for the recognition of talents or hobbies of all 
kinds, and the gift may be made the 
occasion of a graceful little compliment. 
Nothing pleases the amateur artist 
more than to have her efforts apprecia 
tively acknowledged in some way and 
from some unexpected source. <A 
French or German classic, implying 
your belief that the recipient has more 
than a superficial knowledge of either 
language, has proved in more than one 
instance 2 diplomatic stroke worthy of 
Disraeli himself. To give the fledgling 
musician the score of an opera, the 
embryo sculptor a bust of the Venus, or 
the dabbler in scientific phenomena the 
latest and “deepest” work on the sub- 
ject, are all tricks of the tactful Christ 
mas giver which increases his popular- 
ity a hundred fold, There isan *‘open 
sesame” to all hearts—a fact which 
penne: be recognized in the interchange 
o 1fts ~ Da 
by ceils Ss rib ts toa much greater degree than 

To expend one’s money at this season to the best possible 
advantage entails 2 vast amount of consideration and labor 
which should by no means be left until the eleventh fear. 
It is none to early to begin the holiday planning when the 
first frost is on the ground, as Christmas shopping, under the 
present department store conditions, is a thing to be dreaded 
like a menagerie in the dark. Ey thing should Bel yur- 
chased by Thanksgiving Day, as by this method only ‘See 
proper attention be given each Set 
individual article. 

No small amount of this sea- 
son's holiday money will go to 
the enrichment of the dealer in 
cyclists’ paraphernalia. The 
wheel is a jealous piece of 
mechanism, and where it enters 
the affections does so to the ex 
clusion protem of all other 
loves. Therefore, in your offer- 
ing to the enthusiastic rider, it 
is on eed: expedient —to For MEMORANDA. 
recognize this child of his i ‘ : 

The selection of holiday yr sti eas FATS a oath 

y y at the shrine of the 
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cyclist is by no means as limited as would at first appear, nor 
do they consist necessarily of appurtenances which are lack- 
ing either in beauty or intrinsic value. Many of the most 
artistic bits of jewelry and leather work have been designed 
especially to gladden the heart of the bicyclist, and to entice 
' the shekels from the pockets of his friends. Stick pins in 
‘immense variety bear testimony to the wide extent of the 
craze—in forms so unique and attractive as to make them an 
acceptable present for the 
most fastidious. One of 
these pins takes the form of 
a diminutive lantern in gold, 
with a diamond for the head- 
light and a square ruby at 
either side to simulate the 
slides, Others are modelled 
in the semblance of handle- 
bars or saddle-posts, while 
a third variety shows the en- 
tire bicycle made in chip 
diamonds, the ends of the 
handle-bars being tipped 
with tiny rubies. Bracelets, too, have been pressed into the 
service of the wheelwoman—not alone for beauty, but for 
utility as well. Some of the most expensive have small 
watches set in the back, something after the fashion of the 
society woman's * calling bracelet.” These make exceeding 
ly pretty gifts, but can searcely be recommended on the 
score of their practical virtues, being but indifferent time- 
keepers and easily put out of order. 

If one be disposed to make a gift which shall be of practical 
value to its recipient, nothing will prove more welcome to 
the average cyclist than a pair of gloves. Though a wide 
es is now on the market, the choice in 
‘Those 


A Nossy Hat. 


assortment of § 
really good makes is still comparatively limited. 
manufactured in two kinds of leather, as shown in the illus 
tration, with perforated palms or holes for ventilation along 
the edges of the fingers, are, perhaps, all things considered, 
as desirable any. A certain glove made only in wash 


leather and fastening with a single button, has attained a 
on, owing to its washuble 


wide popularity among wheelwome 
properties—always an important virtue in the eyes of the ex- 

perienced rider Unless familiar with the personal prefer- 

ences of the recipient, however, gloves are liable to make a 

most unsatisfactory gift. Weight, color, length and texture 
are clements of prime importance to the fastidious and com- 

bine to make the selection of this article a perilous under- 
taking. 

For a member 
of one’s family 
an intimate 
friend a 
eyclinghat 
might 
formanin- 
> expensive 
though ac- 
ceptable 
present. The cor- 
rect style at pres- 
ent is the Alpine 
in soft felt and 
trimmed with a 
couple of quills 
and a half wheel 
distinctive character. 
dollars, and must 


or 


CyYcLInG STATIONERY. 
at the side, the latter giving it a 
These hats retail at from one to three 


match the costume. 
quite as satisfactorily, 


Pattern No. 8251 being used for its 
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If desired it may be made at home © 
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shaping and the costume material for its development. 

A silver name plate is another article which will appeal to 
most riders. So, also is a box of cyclists’ stationery, which 
differs from the ordinary in no essential particular save that 
it bears in the corner of sheets and 
envelopes the familiar figure of the 
scorcher. The cycling companions 
described in the November number 
also make charming gifts and can be 
had as simple or as elaborate As the 
fancy may dictate. 

Phere is no dearth of articles which 


will make admirable Christ- 
: 
* i) 


mas gifts for the masculine 
ACCEPTABLE GIETS, 


cyclist. A silver match-box 
fitted with a small pin-cush- 
ion, and adorned with a 
handsome monogram, is an 
offering which will give 
perennial satisfaction, not 
alone onthe wheel but off of 
it. .A memorandum book, 
leather bound and containing space for cards, eté, is like- 
wise an invaluable accessory to the cyclist’s outfit. Pocket 
kodaks are now in general use among the wheeling fraternity, 
and constitute excellent gifts for the Christmas season. 
They may be purchased at all prices, though a thoroughly 
satisfactorily kodak seldom retails at less than eight dollars. 

The long-distance rider will be certain to appreciate one of 
the new crates which have been. recently put on the market, 
through the services of which he is enabled to pack his ma- 
chine at a moment's notice. The crate is so arranged by 
means of hinges that it may be folded into a very small space 
and readily carried until needed, The practical advantages 
of an article of this kind, as well as its economy, will be 
apparent to every experienced rider. ‘ 

In a large number of cases lanterns will form the Yule-tide 

ing to the cyclist. When it is carefully selected and sub- 
sted to u thorough test before reaching the hands of the 
vient, there are few articles better calculated to the 
Christmas purpose. The importance of testing the lantern, 
however, must not be under-estimated. Even. the best makes 
are liable to imperfections, which can only become known 
upon practical use. A lantern which refuses to re 
main lighted a large part of the time, isa fitting present for 
one’s bitterest enemy—and for him only. Road maps, bound 
in ‘leather, and made in a convenient size for the pocket, con- 
stitute a gift which will be appreciated to the full by every 
wheelman. A folding drinking-cup is also an admirable holi 
day remembrance, particularly if it be made in oxidized 


silver with a gold lining 

A somewhat lugubrious 
though none the less 
practical offering comes 
in the form of an ‘‘acci- 
dent outfit.” These are 
provided with bandages, 
absorbent cotton, stick- 
ing plaster, arnica, re- 
storatives and everything else one would be likely to require 

in the event of a mishap of ordinary seriousness. There are 

few cyclists who will not experience the need of one of these 

complete little affairs before the year is out—and it behooves 

their well-wishers to see that they go not out into the high- 

ways and byways unprepared. Something on the same prin- 

ciple though less elaborate, are glass tubes fitted with the 

primary appliances for relieving a bruise, cut or sprain.” 
These are of a size which admits of their being conveniently 

carried in the tool-box. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“She sailed this morning at sunrise, loaded up to the 


ca .w's tardy appearance at the break- “After a while I returned home sred up the 
Path of a Prodigal. table the next = that trip on the Anita had been dropped threads of iy old ate abe? gene bet- 
Lax the olga -: sion a ay: a> of his eee Wit charac- ter satisfied with it than I had ever expected to be. More 
TELLA G. FLORENCE. ic p , in detail the salient incidents than once it came in my way to render some slight service to 
ifthe day—an occupation, by the way, which seemed to af- Lanier, though after his wife’sdeath and the trouble follow- 
on a quite unre a amount of satisfaction, in ing his daughter's marriage he grew too reckless for his own 
Tia et Bt ‘ 4 A is of the apparent facts. For once in his life Dorian, Who good. He came to see m> when he was in London this sum- 
ee pa ans neous peg eee a war,” Merida responded, guard- find passed sleep shit and was feeling decidedly out vane ‘and told me of the danger that threatened him. Tt was 
Ti ban ee iia eon oneal bella Ae ee “Taken all in all, it was the riskiest of gorts in consequence, found it a little difficult, when he a curious coincidence, truly, that brought him in contact 
re Uae i —— in the pit. soa pore st engaged in, for every pound of her Analy presented himself, to respond to his kinsman's gen- with you.” 
cauaientthe Sh . substan- ees a 4 oor out on tugs and taken on board after ity. He utt arly failed, in his moody abstraction, to ob- “ And what became of the other sister, Margaret ?” Dori- 
Ris ciasees Saab ; “sane rica caeraay = pets ia the eyes of the oflicials. Alvarez erve that the Earl was re arding him with penetrative eyes. an asked. He had listened to the story with breathless in- 
Spee as wei “tis a ized had ieee hyheens Nas ie ao orders Jast night, but Tra ary heard an interesting item of gossip yesterday about terest. 
r came painfully apparent i yas after all.” she will sueceed in running the blockade, your friend, Dr Alvarez,” Lord Rotherwick remarked at - Margaret ?—oh, she married an Englishman named 
whole affair was based upon a ludicrous 1 shea aaa” wy, pale Hast, when the servant in attendance had retired, “Itseems Wynne—a pretty good fellow, who is now dead. Mrs. 
It appeared, in the course of the au ae é ala on were in luck to gother away so easily,” Burlingham Whe is going to marry the Senorita d’ Acosta.” Wynne is quite an invalid, and I see her but rarely. I 
that a suspicious vessel had been aay si explanation, Sri inenapica be don't feel very hopeful about that me'Yes?” Dorian’s interest appeared rather more difficult called upon her just before I left, though, and promised to 
outside the Narrows for some ish ee i jorniaing about a ats phia expedition of ours, T assure you. It's the very ‘than usual to a do what I could for her niece. It seems that after Viva's 
9 or three days past; and the mischief, too, that you can’t remain to see the business *You did not but her father lost sight of 


mly awaited his n 


know? The wedding is to be celebrated unfortunate marriage everyone 


detective who had watched the é ” " 
her wharf in the morning had, Serer ste le eis eet . “quietly at the Burlingham'’s Newport place—soon, too, Ibe her, Naturally, when Lanier lost his life so tragically, Mrs. 
tive faculty which seems to be characteri ti ae = ble deduc- M: Ley nD little fear for the result, with Alvarez and lieve. She is a very remarkable woman, is Manon a’ Acosta.” Wynne's first thought was for the girl.’ 
stic of his ilk, put “*70n¢ Acosta at the head of affairs.” Merida rejoined, re Apparently Dorian considered this an irrefutable state- ‘TL never once dreamed that you knew anything of Viva’s 
Dorian said, presently. ** I cannot quite take it ell 


; at any rate he offered no comment, history 


s for the Senora Delgrado,” the Earl went on, with a inas yet.” 
No? I suppose it does scem & little odd,” the Earl re- 


at his nephew's tired face, ‘1 think she is 
“But men’s lives are made up of just 


beautiful women Thave ever scen. She is turned, musingly. 
such coincidences, my boy, —coincidences that the rest of 


the proverbial tw: 2 1 
results. One aueke io ahora the customary 9uringly. ‘As for mo, I've remained away too long al 
with persons known a eege, . a certain; a yacht laden ready ; but with my mission here accomplished and Vi : 
gent interests) evant! ae, y identified with the insur- safe in my sister’s care there is no further excuse for dela Hdelong glance 
sts, ough its owner chanced to be a prom- ing my departure. ead Bs ot th “me 
one of the most 


inent capitalist, was by 
ist, ss by no means to be lost sigh i e He pi , . 
troublous times; hence the authorities had aekh o 3g these his ay a moment, ostensibly to relight his cigar; but strangely like her mother.” 
iedly assign- rie nad grown grave when he resumed. Dorian looked + interrogatively. ‘ the world never suspects. There’s Merida, too; it never oc- 
curred to you that L knew him, limagine? I was not aware 


heechoed, stupidly. 
at I knew her mother?” the Earl of the fact myself until the other day; yet, In the ordinary 


ed the revenue cutter a 4 ; 
te lent ee to the duty of keeping the Anita well “Tf anything happens, Burlingham,"—there was the ghost «Her mother 
Tin. Whahcfter prensa onin oveeeatle mesa) Rockin rn a quiver in his deep voice,—‘ I know that I can eetiate you “You were not aware tha 
possibility of his being ‘‘shadowed” had sah gots He broke off at . : gaid, quietly. ‘No, that is an episode of the dead and course of diplomatic affairs. I have been apprised of his 
— presented itself to Mr. Borlinghana;, and ie ae cans com Sah 7 A % deh leaving the ambiguous sentence un buried past, and I don't suppose many people Know of it, I every movement for months past. When 1 accidentally 
dificult to determine whether he was thGae: a loli id be patie ie Masti however, the other understooc have a fancy, though, to tell you the story.” discovered his identity and the probability of his marrying 
dignant when it was borne in upon him that ea bik i isi il pi outstretched hand silently, but signifies Dorian’s slumbering attention was alert enough now, but Viva Delgrado "—this with a covert glance across the table— 
sly what had eccurred. He would have b o cytihibane saat th *¥ almost at the same moment Lord Rotherwick joined there was a long pause before the Earl spoke again. “T immediately cabled Mrs. Wynne to that effect.” 

peer Mignod ides) ais «J had barely left college,” he resumed, at length, * when Dorian rose hastily and walked to the window, his mobile 


less of a Briton th: 
an he was had he not ¢ aa mee . + 
é expresse riew: In renew! 3 , 4 ; 
pressed his views ‘enewing his almost forgotten acquaintance—which had I was seized with an unconquerable desire to travel. Iwas face drawn and white. 
73% « Did Merida tell you that he is going to marry Viva?” he 


of the intrusion in deci y vi 
widedly vigorous Engli { 
r iy vig s English; and, but for "CVE been. othe ; , i 
) . Gee ; . but for other than. slig! di jarci: i i ; f 100 
che Sestegerdineteseriealie of shaneckoanlitholGarakrice) that English statesman had | slight with Garcia Merida, the something of a trial to my family, I remember in those dé A . 
es . ga been tniinenosd ‘as tush bycpersona) but my yearning to sow & goodly crop of wild onts stood so asked, quickly, in a volce husky with restrained emotion. 
von cation in the humdrum lifeat home Lord Rotherwick’s heart ached for the boy’s manifest suifer- 


vading element might have been s . - 4 
Mane 4 ave been summarily terminated then and diplomatic considerations as by his obligati : ‘ 

‘ enue hock che scant y his obligation to their slight a chance of grat : - 
The officer whose unenviable task it had been t chief some ratl ae en had contrived to obtain for his that I needs must go abroad, Eventually f gained my point, 
the yacht was none too well pleased Cain h 5 af eyesbent enaks eet bar valuable information in regard to the in and, of course, came to America first of all. Tt was just of surprise. 
dilemma into which he had been Netesgen ; ivy a te sjon aan erat ees the same time to sound pretty after the close of the civil war, and the country was still “Merida? Why, no. 
any sense a bagatelle to have forcibly board a ice shies Viva's atti Merida’s attitude toward the Senora Delgrado. trembling from the shock of the conflict. My father had @ probable sequence.” 
3 ‘ded a private ves- a's attitude toward Merida, however, was less easily d friends in the South, and it was thither I drifted.‘ God’s 

, We af y de ends § ; % h 


ing, but his reply betrayed nothing more than a faint tinge 


But Burlingham seemed to think it 


“ Burlingham’s a fool!” the boy burst out, suddenly, with 
absent gentleman, Then controlling 


sel, bound on a pleasure trip—even thoug! fi termi 
been perpetrated by his Eoeiowh pura te iin had ma Dori Country,’ I remember they used to call iv; but, my boy, it scant courtesy to the 
ion of the matter was in no degree improved a yaaa een * tl a4 Nf rian, separated from Viva by the little was surely the saddest, most desolate country then that himself with a supreme effort, he added, in a more subdued 
pired that among the guests on bourd was ween it trans- fs a ant surrounded her, watched her furtively f : hums 1 eyes ever looked upon. tone, “I beg your pardon, sir; L am not quite myself this 
wasan English minis. 8" vattling vainly the while against the demon oft an “ rst am ng several to whom I had Jetters were the Ran- morning. J—-I—" 
The sentence ended in astifled s‘gh that was almost a sob. 


rare old Virginia family, of irreprouchable lineage 
depleted fortunes. They had two daughters, 
their only son had been killed in bat- 


Vivian and Margaret; 
or two before. Vivian was the youngest of the der. 
aqutiful girl,—and I was im- “Dorian,” he said, with a tremor of tenderness in his 


a marvellously be U ; 
nable enough to lose my heart to her.” voice. “I think I know what's the matter with you. Go in 
an looked up suddenly with start led eyes, but the Karl and win, my boy, if you can, and—I’ll help you out!” 

1g introspectively into space. CHAP. XIV. 


+ But there was another in the field before me.” he contin- : 
another pause, Jonger than the fir “Tt was By some crass perversity of fate, which had encompassed 


of Louisiana «He was a strikingly hand- him with hindrances throughout the day, it was already late 
soldier to boot,— in the afternoon when Dorian was ushered into Viva’s cosy 


ies oe gi a ine conspicuously clear that “hat possessed him. Should hoe go|to he oF : ras 
=e radow of evidence by which to connect the and tell her of the love that was c © now—onignt ete 
Sach of Cont tin ais ney the more the offi tioned, dumbly, in his agen 7 wa ke Ga jah Vivian 
ultimate litigation ‘the Tse aaen ts absolute certainty of forever, yield her up to that other man who orb =? it 
utina Uiigntion, the ash i os 1 ie RS Ee he could but guess—were it ever so remotely—wl os ma a 
gracefully as possible, with the ach ane was to retire as a in the depths of Viva’s own heart! Lookin a ie aa. 
the affair might be Sorenty bs. cl nope that eventually at eyes, knowing the pitiful history of her va : 4 lit Bec 
afar night tm aialy io cruelly desolate—he longed for the right to con fort | Sabo: 
guest. Mr. Burlingham’s ec aE: 65 of his uninvited he eet Gh oe her against, the world Ho ro “ 
and by the time the a iy eee peony restored, *P°% MA Ae which would be the more abject : te 
layed ‘suppér: was concluded: he to break in now*upon the sorrow which sh ular a ee 
should render her 


The Earl rose quietly, and crossing to his nephew's side, laid 
slmost caress'ngly—upon the boy’s shoul- 


his hand gantly 


ued, afte 
Ramon Lar 


had begun to regard inci 
p =} 24 the ineiden sf ve tok 8 ; 
SirTnatdlia, good cné.on | Saenbabes 6 a says a bas all rey to let her go away from him—it mizl some fellow in those days, and a brave 
B srs i ever—with ¢ — is 50 2 hose days, 
8,” he said, er—with all the story of this mighty love tb i though he had fought on the losing side. He was some parlor, It was the very eve of her departure, and the dis- 
y 2 old. oug » he loug rp ei ts 
; srg older than J,—and 4 good deal worthier of the girl’s mantled apartment was strewn with evidences of recent 


amusedly, to Meri yBlowly 

their Gieer ear ee paced the moonlit deck, The problem was still unsolved wl 

saine Cae Bes anges Sens tothe rhythmic thrum- slowly alongside her wharf, ‘<05 Deda the yacht glided : H 
Bean cite ine ‘While the watchful ‘myrmi- that for to-night, at least, he must rs a peg ed arrest ten pe ht I 

- ‘e hunting mare's i ted: . ef : his peace. f,—or though! 2 oz 
3 pg! = Sones he akg r as ‘suspected it all along. Later, fate choly; there are few things more depressing than a familiar 


wager @ picayune that the boat they're after i “ 
half way to Hatteras.” TS PRE Baan RR eet hislife. You know jhow extrav- room denuded of that which gave it charm. 
a deed like that,—and Lanier, ‘There was a moment or two of gloomy reverie before Viva 


‘orgot it. came in, but at the first sound of her clear. soft voice his 


packing; but Viva herself was not there. Dorian gazed about 


enough to know it, So J kept my 
did; though I discovered af- him with an air of bewilderment, not unmingled with melan- 


secret to mys 
terwards that Lanie 
put it in my hands to save 
Southerners estimate 
a Cuban, never 


In more ways th 
ys than one, Lord Rotherwick reflected, as he agantly 
z who was half 
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heart gladdened. Yet, scarcely had she greeted him when 
he detected, with the unerring intuition of love, some indefin- 
able change in her. The stoical calm that had so long pos- 
sessed her, seemed to have vanished utterly, and in its stead 
there was a sweet, grave repose that was essentially different. 
There were, too, little unfamiliar touches of daintiness about 
her clinging white gown that were curiously significant: a 
white rose caught in the ribbon at her waist, for instance, 
and a tiny diamond heart nestling among the lace at her 
throat. In any other woman these trifling coquetries would, 
under similar circumstances, have jarred upon him intoler- 
ably; but Viva, who could never, in any case, have even 
remotely resembled other women, might not—it logically fol- 
lowed—be measured by any ordinary feminine standard. 

Even had he not loved her, Dorian must have responded, 
involuntarily, to the resistless witchery of her presence; but 
he wondered, vaguely, what had wrought the subtile differ- 
ence. He half dreaded her first words, lest, affording some 
clue to the mystery, they should at the same moment slay the 
new-born hope he cherished in his heart. For the conviction 
that the crucial moment had come—that whatever his destiny 
might be, he must face it today—was borne in upon him 
with overwhelming foree. He knew that if he spoke not 
now, he doomed himself to eternal silence. 

He listened mutely, even incuriously, while Viva told him 
of her plans for the winter—of her preposed visit to New 
Orleans, which was to be followed by a residence of several 
months in Florida. He felt, rather than saw, the wistful 
gaze of her serious eyes as she concluded; and the thought 
that she was probably wounded by his apparent lack of inter- 
est goaded him almost to madness. His brain reeled dizzily; 
his heart throbbed so wildly that he felt himself choking; 
the passionate words he had essayed to speak died away, un- 

piced, in his throat. 

a regarded him silently with wide-open, startled eyes. 
His face was so white and strained that she scarcely knew 
what to fear. Leaning toward him with outstretched, 
trembling hands, she gazed at him fearfully. 

“Dorian,” she said, tremulously, ‘Dorian /” 

It was the first time that she had ever called him by name, 
and though he knew that she did it now unconsciously, the 
word fell like musie upon his ears. It endowed him with 
strength and courage. Taking her hands in his, he looked 
down into her anxious face with all his soulin his eyes; it 
was little wonder that she shrank away from him, though 
ever so slightly 

« Viva,” he whispered, helplessly, ‘+I can’t let you go!” 

It was not at all what he had meant to ‘say, but the words 
he wanted had slipped utterly away from him He never 
really knew what he said after that; perhaps Viva never 
knew either. She had a misty recollection of masculine lips 
that sought and held her own, whether she would or no; of 
being gatheréd up tenderly in strong. all-enfolding arms; of 
finally hiding her burning cheeks upon Dorian’s breast and 
bursting incontinently into a flood of tears. It was not an 
orthodox wooing, perhaps; but that did not greatly matter, 
seeing that it ended happily, and of that there could be no 
shadow of doubt, if appearances counted for anything. 

Going down stairs on his way out, Dorian met Colonel 
Merida. The elder man readthe whole idyllic story in the 
boy’s eloquent eyes; his dark, stern face grew ashen, and he 
swayed blindly as he stood. 

**You have won her?” he asked almost fiercely, under his 
breath. ; 

“Yes.” Dorian lifted his hat unconsciously as he spoke. 
His love for Viva was so essentially pure that his every 
thought of her was reverential. 

*‘ Madre di Dios!” For an instant Merida leaned helplessly 
against the balustrade, but he recovered himself almost im- 
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mediately. He extended his hand with a shadowy smile. 

“ You are worthy of her!” he said, simply and generously, 
like the hero that he was. Then he passed on up the stairway 
to his own rooms. 

Dorian looked after him with a vague sense of sorrow. He 
began to realize dimly what the man’s anguish must be—to 
have loved and hoped and waited for years, and then, after 
all, to be shut out. 


a * = * * a = 


“So Viva did not tell you that I had stolen a march on 
you?” Lord Rotherwick said, as his nephew was leaving him 
for the night. , 

‘How do you mean?” Dorian asked, perplexedly. 

The Earl smiled inscrutably. 

“<I did myself the honor to call upon her this morning,” he 
remarked, calmly. ‘‘I could not, you will understand, dele- 
gate my mission from Mrs. Wynne to another.” 

And Viva—the little witch—had said nothing! Still, Dorian 
reflected, comfortably. as he went to his room, he really had 
not afforded her much of an opportunity, take it all in all. 

They found a heavy European mail awaiting them when 
they returned, the following day, from seeing Viva and her 
travelling companions off on the steamer. Lord Rotherwick 
examined it with easy indolence. 

“Here's news for you, Dorian,” he announced, presently, 
looking up from a closely written sheet. ‘‘ Maitland is going 
to be married.” 

Lifting his eyes from*his Times, Dorian stared at the Earl 
in speechless amazement. Maitland a Benedict! He could 
scarcely credit the evidence of his senses. 

In the paper his uncle tossed over to him he read the brief 
announcement: ‘Engaged to the Honorable Gwendolen 
Hungerforde, second daughter of Lord Hungerforde, of Rye.” 
Even in his choice of a wife Maitland was above reproach, 
Dorian thought, involuntarily, but without bitterness; yet 
had not he—the prodigal, away in a “far country” 
quitted himself as well ? i 

*-T have a letter here from your mother,” Lord Rotherwick 
said, a moment later. ‘In a measure it concerns you, but 
I'm not sure that Lought to let you see it. Still, I don’t sup 
pose it will harm you.” 

Dorian took it a little nervously; he had learned to be 
rather apprehensive of his mother’s letters. With a growing 
sense of his remoteness from his own people, he read the pas- 
sage his uncle had indicated, 


ac- 


A scathing arraignment of 
his own manifold shortcomings, it was written in the Lady 
Isabel's most incisive style, and Dorian felt his blood grow 
hot in his veins as the few trenchant sentences branded them- 
selves on his brain. There was a tense look about his sen- 
sitive mouth as he handed the missive back to his uncle, who 
was watching him with keen, interrogative eyes. 
“Well?” the Earl asked, quietly 


“She is right,” the boy said, humbly, in a subdued tone; 
**1 have acted like a cad.” 

*‘ Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,” the other rejoined im- 
perturbably, with a kindly twinkle in his gray eyes. ‘‘ Your 
mother was always an extremist, and—well, ey fancy she 
doesn’t know much about boys. t 


You must recollect, too, 
that she does not know yet how satisfactorily we have ad- 


justed matters. Next week, when I can explain to her in 
person, she will see things in a different light.” 

** And you really sail to-morrow ” 

“To-morrow; and you—?” 


~ With me it is ‘ Westward Ho!’” he answered lightly, b 
with determination. ores, ae 


“« And Viva at the end of ayear!” the Earl added, conclu- 
sively, with one of his rarest smiles, 4 


THE END. 
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of them until the last minute and then rush into the 
shops, already filled to overflowing with hundreds of 
others in the same predicament as yourself, and pur- 
chase articles that are no more 
suited to the recipients’ needs 
and fancies than is the fifth 
wheel to acoach. This is one 
way, but by no means the best 


0": way to make Christmas gifts is to leave the selection 


way, let me assure you, and 
you must not be surprised if 
your expenditure of money 
brings more disappointment 
than pleasure when packages 
are opened on Christmas morn- 
ing. 

Those who haveample means 
ean occasionally select their 
gifts in a hurry and without 
forethought, because at all 
events, even if the presents are 
not suitable, at least they are : 
valuable, which goes * long t oe 
way with many people; but he or she—especial Lee as 
must consider eve dollar, and really would like to & 
‘action as well as presents, should think out 
requirements of their friends and 

relatives—perhaps even consult 

them in a round-about way 

that gives no hint of the in 
tended gift, for half the pleas- 
ure of the giving lies m the 
surprise. 3 

In these three pages will be 

found suggestions for presents, 
that will not merely be for 
show but of some actual use. 
There is something for every 
member of the family, and any 
* woman of sense can easily adapt 
or alter them in such a way &5 
+o make them suitable for the 
exact needs of those surround- 
ing her, even though they may 
not be so in the beginning. 
ade smaller and serve 
transformed 
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pleasure and sati 
the matter, and study the 
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the slipper case may be m: 


¥ i a ce, iz 
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for a comb and brush 


into needle-books, ete. 
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Our first illustration presents a man’s full dress shield and 
a smoking cap—althongh the latter is highly appreciated by 
men who have never had a pipe or cigar in their mouths 
in their lives, for, as the hair becomes thin, or disappears al- 
together, such a cap is very comfortable to wear in the house, 
especially in the winter season when drafts are prevalent. 
The dress shield is intended to be worn over the chest when 
going to the theatre or parties, when the dress suit leaves the 
chest exposed tothe cold. This would be asuitable gift for the 
elder brother of the family or for someone’s elseelder brother, 
as the case may be. It is cut by pattern No. 3204, which, by 
the way, also contains another form of shield. The outside 
should be made of quilted or corded silk, black, of course, or 
very dark blue or crimson, and 
the inner part of white satin. 
The monogram should be 
worked on one of the flaps on 
the inner side. 

The cap is made of dark blue 
velvet embroidered with a 
scroll design in oriental colors 
It is lined with blue satin, and 
the initials of the one for 
whom it isintended are worked 
on the under sideof the crown. 
The tassel is made of embroi- 
dery silk the same color as the 
embroidered design. The pat- 
tern for the cap is No. 1095. 
For an elderly man this is a 
very nice article made of black 
gros-grain silk, the edges being 
corded and the tassel and em- 
broidery omitted. Frequently 
these caps are worn in the 
theatre by old gentlemen who 
cannot go with uncovered head without edtching cold. r 

The house jacket ig 8 fitting companion for the aight 
cap, althe jugh one can be given without the other, and still be 


Smonine CAP. 


most acceptable. This one is 
made of Scotch flannel,brown 
and-gray, and is trimmed and 
faced with brown velvet. hh 
js lined throughout with gray 
farmer's satin. For a more 
fancy coat billiard cloth 
might be used, the fare 

_ ings made of quilted satin, 
and the edges finished with a 
silk cord. The pattern is No. 
1093. - Strange though it may 
seem, small boys enjoy 2 
jacket of this kind wonder- 
fully, perhaps because they ae 
fel it is a manly garment, and at all events it is a very com- 


~ SmoKING JACKET. 


fortable one. No. 1292 isa nice pattern for such a coat, and 
if a pair of leather slippers accompanies the gift, some 
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jittle presents for some small maid to give her papa or uncle porcelain variety, it has at least the merit of being seseee 
igs an evidence of her handiwork. The palette is made of  tible, and will undoubtedly be welcomed with ae — 
Nbrown velvet, and the cc lors are made of bits of bright felt by the none-too-critical youngster, especially if bright colors 

glued in place. The velvet is placed over a piece of card- are chosen for its raiment. tape 
oard,-und the edges can either be button-holed or glued to Among other useful and pretty presents t ats can be eae 
* with little cost are the dressing sacque (No, 8314) and fancy 

aprons (Nos. 3336-3902). both or rather all three of which are 
shown this month among the fashion pages. The aprons are 
suitable presents for either ladies or young girls, and can be 
made exceedingly dainty and effective. Swiss muslin, either 
plain or dotted, is the nicest material for them, and fine lace 
or swiss embroidery for trimming. Little bows of ribbon add 
greatly to their appearance, Another pretty and serviceable 
material for their development is pongee, either white or ecru, 
embroidered with sprays of flowers in wash-silks. The pou- 
_ and isa remarkably soft, 


youngster’s heart will be put overa lining of silk or sateen of a con- 
made very joyful. trasting color. The strip should be twen- 
On the same order is ty by sixteen inches, and it is prettiest to 
the wrap shown at the make the main part of the bag of a solid 
bottom of the first column color of wool or twine and the edges of 
onpage 83. This is some- different colored stripes to form a border. 
thing that any woman,  Thestripsshould be joined together to form 
beshe young orold, would a long bag, with the exception of a slit in 
be delighted to possess, the middle where the stockings are put in, 
not only for herownroom The fringe should be tied at the ends to 
but to throw around her match the border, and a brass or wooden 
shoulders when passing ring slipped over the middle to hang it up 
through chilly corridors. by. 
Au invalid especially For our musical friends a case for their 
would rejoice in a giftof mandolin or banjo is certain to be accept 
this kind, and for such a able. It is usually easy to get the dimen- 
recipient it should be sions, when the owner is not observing, 
made of soft, pretty colors. and it is much safer to do so, that the case 
of silk, cashmere or flan- may fit. As shown the mandolin case is } 
| nel and lined with sateen made of green felt of a dirk shade and has vor ne BAG. 
or quilted silk. Kider- the monogram of the owner appliquéd upon it in tan velvet, 
down cloth is both warm the letters being couched down with gold silk. 


gee launders quite 28 Ww ell as line! . 3 
pleasant fabric to work upon. The apron might lave a spray 
of forget-me-nots in one corner of the bib, a larger spray in 
the corner of the skirt, and a long garland on the belt. The 
pockets, too, should have a tiny bunch of the same flowers. 
The dressing sacque can be made of delicately colored 


The edges 


are finished with tan silk cord. 
The banjo case is made of blue 
denim with a bar of music em- 
broided upon it in white rope silk. CARD-TABLE, COVER, 


atte des te ces diet the the wrong side of the « ardboard. Button-holing takes longer 


iti y i 2 » sati 1 has the 
one for whom it is intended is in but it is neater. The fan is made of at eee an¢ en 
the habit of playing, and em sticks marked with gold Sr aaa cus avenge 
broider a fragment of it upon the ornament the edge, and a rea tasse bo} on Sari pabk 3 
case. The wreath is also embroi ring that is run through the han¢ “ He (hee nel oeedb 
dered and can be omitted if there both wiper of sagt rm on ve ie ig ene 
is not room for it and the music. and size, and the edges pinked with the scissors. Ret cas 
girl wishes to make a needle-book for her mamma, sh 
only to substitute white flannel with the edges button holed 
or pound with narrow ribbon. At least five bits of nie 
should be put in the wipers, but three pieces of flannel th 
be Sufficient for the needle-books. Other nice presents rah 7 
The card table cover is quite a mother 6f the house are sewing ee ote for which 
and orci Je tee gootie DR appearsamond Ne i ast the baby of the family noed not 
a Ww » lik Althoug e ast, x sat fuera 
eect Seta if Lair) Ene feel neglected, for three ve ooo gence mrt te 
: for playthings for his lordship. The lamb ae 
eiderdown cloth, and has a planket made of » square piece 0 
flannel bound with narrow ribbon, and arranged 80 ee fae 
can be tied on and taken off at will, for this dressing will 9 
a great source of amusement for a Tittle one that is co 
enough to understand. For the still younger ones t 2 
blanket can be sewed in place. A ribbon with a bell tiec 
@ lamb’s neck gives the finishing puee se ae 
Saal a viet 4 ie revi pte pare cashmere or basket flannel, and bound wit h the same color of 
blanket patton avowed! at thos i ‘s, The rabbit is more satin ribbon, or else have the seams feather stitched, and the 
Sood #5 . 7 ace for edges scalloped. It would be charming. too, made of China 
white ay and it can be embroidered in 
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and light, and the trimmings can 
be best left to the taste of the 
maker, and the fancy of the 
wearer. Of wide material, such 
as flannel or cashmere, it requires 
a very small amount, only a yard 
and five-cighths, The pattern is 
No. 2225. 

The slipper case which has been 
mentioned before in this article 
would be an appropriate present 
for either a lady or gentleman, 
It is made for the latter, in the 
present instance, of heavy gray 
linen, and has a design of brown 
and green leaves and red berries 
appliquéd upon it. The leaves 
are made of felt and are veined 
with embroidered silk. The rib 
bon and berries are embroidered 
with the silk, A broad scarlet 
ribbon matching the berries in color ties up the case, and table, and what is more, 
the lining is scarlet sateen. The monogram or initials of few people care to have 
the owner might be worked in the centre of the wreaths. the former played upon, 
‘The pattern for the case is No. 514. as it is almost certain to 

The pipe pin-cushion is a pretty and un odd little gift fora be scratched. Dark 
man. It is made of two brierwood pipes crossed and tied to- green felt forms the 
gether with yellow satin ribbon. The tiny cushions aremade cloth, and the cards are 
of yellow plush, and a loop placed where the pipes cross made of white felt, upon 
serves to hang the whole upon the wall, or it can be arranged which the spots are ap- 
tostand on the dressing-table. It is intended for searf pins. No plied, having first been 
pattern is of course cut from black and red 
required for it, and it felt. If one is very neat \ 
can be madeinafew the spots can be glued 
hours by any girlwho in place instead of being 
can use a needleand sewed. The motto is 
tie a bow. The real worked in embroidery 
brierwood pipes need silk in green and gold. 
not be used, as the The edges of the felt are 


is mac 


The edges of the banjo case are 
finished with a dark blue silk 
cord. The number of the mando 
lin patterh is No, 8088, and of the 
banjo No. 3061. 


For THE BABY. 


around th 


toilette. 


PENWIPERS OR NEEDLE-BOOKS, 


with ribbons or tapes sew6e : 

- described in the fashion pages than we : : Pp . 

‘an r= ; et x ig 8299, and he is made of white canton silk, lined with wadded satin, 
is be’ 8299. 


ide r same manner as the apron. 
‘Phe rattle a eee ue veers a barre gr tern that would ek highly appreciated by # country 
with parti ret See mene? 1 ss Silver or gilt bells relation of the masculine sex is the storm collarshown among 
Like spokes‘ent err ee xe rea tha inner rim of the — the patterns this month. This can be made of the same mit 
are attached between oe ce ir hang the rattle to the terial as the overcoat, or of any heavy cloth, and in order to 
hoop, and loops is = CE acide se of rattan can be show that it is the result of forethought and personal ha adi 
baby’s chair or carriage. A slender piec and and tying the work, not merely purchased at the eleventh hour, the init 
pets wigan iF aes ; hoop is wound of the one for whom it is intended should be worked at the 
n with lpr hae ERE to buy it back of the neck on the under side. Such a.collar, with a 
Anniston ones sellkdoe winked, 800) TOW Oh oa enh tad CSE rib- pair of mittens knit or crochet ted to match, would be a 
quite as well if they dark red felt. also pinked, most acceptable duo of presents for a country doctor, or 
_ are varnished can be placed underneath BANJO AND MANDOLIN CASES. bons occasionally are not. srarelteby will be found on any man whose avocation keep him moving around outdoors 
The stocking-bag can be easily made by anyone who knows asa finish, or the edge can be corded or button-holedin ropesilk. A fine pattern for a rag dol ; for way jn all kinds of weather. 
how to knit, crochet or net. If the latter the netting must be The pen-wipers are made of velvet and would be nice ‘ page 94. Tf not quite as refined in 


here. 
flannel. 


used instead of the 
ends together. ‘The ribbor i 
should be about palf an inch wide, 
by the bolt, Be sure to buy fast colors, 


Searr-P1n Hoiper. 


Appearance a5 the wax and 


re ST 


A Merry CuristMas! What infinite measure of sweet 
suggestion lies hidden in that familiar phrase! What visions 
of dead and gone Christmases—what tender recollections of 
loving greetings uttered by lips that have long been ‘silent— 
float back to us upon the tremulous, ever-shifting wave of 
Memory! For some of us, perchance, there still remains 
enough of the shadow of some Christmas that is past to dim 
the brightness of |the {Christmas that is coming; while for 
other some—the young and blithe of heart, who have not as 
yet shaken hands with Sorrow—there is nothing but the 
joyous anticipation of a season of fun and frolic, with gifts 
and goodies galore. Innocent youth, with its boundless 
capacity for enjoyment, its utter abandonment to the delight 
of the moment, is worth having at a time like this; for, alas! 
sophisticated age, with its halting gait and pain-shadowed 
eyes, takes even its pleasures sadly, casting the while a 
melancholy glance backward at the. ‘‘ has beens” and the 
“might have beens” of life. 


CurisTmas is all very well for those happy mortals who 
can celebrate the good old festival in true orthodox style— 
yule-log, wassail-bowl and all—at their own genial firesides, 
with all their kith and kin to bear them company; but it is 
dreary “enough for the luckless wight who, alone in some 
comfortless boarding-house, must court the errant spirit of 
cheerfulness in the specious warmth of a diminutive gas 
stove or, worse still, over the abysmal depths of an iron- 
grated register. And, by the way, could anything be more 
dismally suggestive of unknown horrors—more conducive to 
blood-curdling imaginings—than enforced association with 
this same ‘‘black-hole” heater? To sit dejectedly gazing 
into a square cavern in the wall when the more fortunate 
half of the world is luxuriously toasting its toes before the 
lively blaze of a well-piled hearth, is enough in itself—inde- 
pendently of the loneliness and general depression of the 
average boarding-house Christmas—to precipitate an attack 
of the blues or to drive one for the nonce into the wildest sort 
of dissipation. One must be a good deal of a philosopher to 
be able to cultivate a contented mind under these untoward 
conditions, for it is tolerably safe to assert that there is no 
normally healthy person but longs for the companionship of 
his kind when all the rest of humanity is making merry— 
though it may never occur to him at any other season of the 
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year to bewail the lack 
of home and ‘ people-in- 


HON Onvsefyes @ law.” But one learns a 
good many lessons as 


one journeys hither and 
yon in the highways and byways of life, and one of the 
greatest of these is that the influence of the world without 
upon human happiness is subject to certain limitations; and 
that it is the atmosphere of the more potent world within 
that determines for us whether we shall dwell in sunlight or 
in shadow. 


Iv 1s a commonplace saying that the surest and shortest 
way to happiness is found in making some one else happy, 
but the triteness of it detracts in no wise from its truth. 
Blessings spring up in all sorts of unexpected places if our 
eyes are but trained to see them—and if the seed thereof be 
freely sown; for it goes without saying that nothing ever yet 
came out of nothing. And this Christmas season, with its 
special opportunities for “‘sowing seeds of kindness,” should 
by right come fraught with many blessings. Unfortunately 
for our peace of mind, we have so shamefully abused the 
whole sweet custom of gift-hestowing that it is oftener pro 
ductive of heart-burning than of gratification; but if we 
could boldly deviate from the conventional to the rational, 
and give largesse according to our means and inclination, 
instead of in blind obedience to the dictates of fashion, both 
the donor and the recipient would gain by the transaction 
There is no satisfaction to be derived from the possession of a 
costly bit of frippery purchased, with a lot of others, without 
a thought of its special appropriateness ; but it is quite 
possible, even without any great expenditure of money, to 
send a ray of real pleasure along with our Christmas presents 
provided a loving heart-thought is responsible for their being. 
And it is this, and this only, that truly defines the difference 
between the duty-gift and the friendship-token. 


. Tuk scientific student of human degeneracy, who discovers 
in an eyebrow grown awry incontestable proof of ome 
serious moral deflection, is only one of the terrors that make 
of modern existence a burden well nigh too grievous to be 
borne. Now comes a revival of “ buccomancy,” the so-called 


, art of reading character by the mouth, the exponents where- 


of declare that of all the features possessed by mankirid non 

is so clearly indicative of his temperament and habits as ‘thle. 
In ageneral senseit is unquestionably true that the seul reveals 
itself in the physiognomy, though the rule is by no means i 

fallible; but the faddists of the day, with more ardor th * 
discretion, have indulged their pursuit of occult eral 
to the point of satiety. The ancients were no more “ 
students of the art of divination than is the societ; belle of 
the period; and the scientists, instead of correctin, af _ i 
dent trend of the times, do but add fuel to the fens = 
can. scarcely enter any fashionable assemblage Sowden 
without being made the subject of some absurd ro 
scientific demonstration; and the unhappy individual ss 
happens to possess a curiously lined palm, outstandin, Bi 
a broken nose or a mole on his finger is bound to 7s ei 
the record as an irreclaimable degenerate aa ie ti af, of 
the fact that any or all of these peculiarities Peli ‘ 
natal acquisitions, directly traceable to accidental ee 


Tux history of the world at the present moment might, i 
deed, be tersely summed up in one brief sentence: Pi ~ 
tionalism run riot.” Still, there are quite enough of the si 
tual achievements of science to satisfy the most ineatiabl not 
wonder-hunters, without considering these “ gide-sh ; e 
whose very existence betokens an undignified willin, ——— 
the part of certain learned fakirs to pander to the mead i 
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stincts of the vulgar multitude. The progress recorded for 
the year that is so swiftly passing away is little short of mar- 
vellous; but the heights that have already been sealed do but 
serve to reveal other and more gigantic heights beyond. It 
is not sufficient that matter has been rendered transpar- 
ent to the human sight, that sound-waves can be seen and 
thought-visions photographed; but the less familiar region of 
the psychic organism is yielding place, by perceptible de- 
grees, to the intrepid explorer. Hence, it is not surprising to 
learn that a new adept claims to have discovered that every 
human emotion “can be chemically analyzed, and that each 
emotional product, treated with certain liquids, shows a dis- 
tinct color of its own, by which it may be readily distin- 
guished.” So numerous and diverse are the emotional states 
already noted in the course of the experiments, that almost 
the entire range of the spectrum is embraced in a complete 
collection, though as yet the discovery is in its veriest in- 
fancy. 


Tue ridiculous features of the latest anti-cycling crusade 
impress one with a sense of regret that no premonition of in- 
cipient disaster appears to warn the would-be reformer when 
he or she has passed the rubicon of common-sense, The 
spectacle of a middle-aged woman apparently in full possess- 
ion of all her faculties, setting herself deliberately to engulf 
in one broad, sweeping wave of condemnation every femin- 
ine creature who rides a wheel, would be amusing if it were 
not pitiable; but it isa foregone conclusion that the projec- 
tor of the newest reform will find public opinion decidedly 
against her in the war which she has undertaken to wage. 
Nothing could more emphatically prove the existence of a 
diseased mind than the determination to see only insidious 
pollution in a pastime that is universally acknowledged to be 
invigorating and health-inspiring. If immodest women are 
found riding the wheel, it may be argued in reply that there 
is probably no place of public assembly where they may not 
be found; but that would scarcely be deemed a sufficient 
reason for keeping virtuous women within doors. Clad in 
the modest costume which the vast majority of feminine cy- 
clists adopt from choice, there is no more winsome vision in 
the world than that of an expert wheelwoman, spinning 
along in manifest enjoyment of her emancipation from pro- 
saic pedestrianism. Occupied with the management of her 
silent steed, she has as little time and thought to spare for the 
roadside flirtations of which she is accused kas for the erratic 
personality of her accuser, whose morbid eyes perceive only 
evil wherever they may chance to rest. ‘Honi soit qui 
mat y pense” is an ancient and honorable motto, and is still 
applicable in certain cases. 


A ogrtaiIn American woman, whose literary attainments 
have won for her a moderate degree of recognition, favor- 
able or otherwise, has recently taken it upon herself to 
criticise the modern American than,—it must be conceded, 
with considerably more vigor than good taste,—and to con- 
trast him physically, mentally and morally, with the contem- 
poraneous Englishman, distinctly to the latter’s advantage, 
were the premises upon which the argument is based some- 
what less faulty. The fair writer in question, who has sozeal- 
ously set the controversial ball a-rolling, possibly imagines that 
the ‘sensational newspaper articles for which she boldly as- 
sumes the responsibility will win for her the approbation of the 
e male population she soaggressively champions 
at the expense of her own fellow-citizens ; but nothing could 
more clearly betray her colossal ignorance of the British 
personality. It may, perhaps, tickle the vanity of the Eng- 
lishman of a certain type—the least admirable type, at that— 
to find himself ranked so high above other masculine mortals; 
but all the same he will be unpleasantly conscious of a lurk- 


country whos 
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ing distrust of his audacious admirer’s sincerity, and will be 
infinitely more likely to attribute her uncalled-for challenge 
to a bid fornotoriety than to genuine appreciation of his own 
excellence. Well pleased as the lordly Briton always is to 
feel himself superior to his kind, he is not so utterly devoid of 
sound ‘horse sense” as to be caught by so palpable a bait, 
however saccharine its attenuated disguise; while that dis- 
loyalty to her nation which the self-appointed champion’s 
effusions betray, is, in every true Englishman's estimation, 
one of the least pardonable of social offences. 


ASIDE from its manifest absurdity, this scathing denuncia- 
tion of the American man is utterly unwarranted by the 
actual facts. Leaving out of the question men of acknow- 
ledged evil repute,—of whom America has fewer proportion- 
ately than European countries—there is no more unselfish 
husband, no more indulgent father on the face ef the globe 
than the American. The most serious count against him, in- 
deed, is that he is too indulgent, both to his wife and his 
children ; hence the insistent demands of his family, no less 
than the exigencies of his time and country, impel him to a 
life of such unremitting toil as would be insupportable to the 
average Englishman of corresponding station. And this en- 
forced slavery, mark you, is one of the shortcomings which 
his traducer—with an open sneer at his ‘“money-greed ”’— 
now arrays against him. Money-greed, forsooth! If the 
American man voluntarily immolates himself upon the altar 
of Mammon, it is in order that he may clothe his wife and 
daughters in costly finery and maintain for them an expen- 
sive establishment; that he may send them to Europe or to 
some fashionable watering-place every summer, while he 
wrestles with the heat in the humid atmosphere ef his city 
office; that he may pamper the natural, inborn extravagance 
of his sons under the flimsy pretence of sending them to 
college; and that he may lay up 8 goodly store of wealth for 
his descendants to fritter away when he shall have paid the 
final debt of Nature. The ceaseless struggle for gold is 
ignoble enough in jtself, doubtless ; but that element of 
self-offacement which forces a man into it and keeps him 
there for the ultimate aggrandizement ofhis family, is not 
in any wise to be overlooked. 


But the American man has no “soul,” asserts this end-of- 
the-century Solon in petticoats, calmly, with that sublime 
finality—admitting no possibility of argument—which the 
litterateur who has just fallen short of achieving lasting 
fame always possesses in a superlative degree; and she goes 
on to explain that by “soul” she means ‘simply a quality of 
the brain in its highest stage of development, which pre- 
supposes serious depths in homogeneous natures—the result, 
of a long line of ancestors who have laid the structure bit by 
bit, progressing with the slowness which alone leads to ad- 
mirable results.” We may infer by analogy that the English- 
man possesses this rare quality, and it is devoutly to be hoped 
that its discoverer has found it in sufficient quantities to allay 
her spiritual and intellectual thirst. It would be invidious to 
reply to her arraignment of the American by inveighing 
against the Briton whose sterling worth nobody cares to 
deny ; but it may be permissible to remark that if the 
average Englishman. is 80 richly endowed with that psychic 
gift which is denominated “soul,” he has hitherto managed, 
with remarkable success, to keep it well in the background. 
In no case has he permitted it to interfere with his natural 
ability to drive a bargain, nor with his willingness to take to 
himselfa wife well dowered with good American dollars 
gained by a persistent indulgence of Yankee ** money-greed ”; 
and in singularly few instances has he seen fit to bestow his 
superabundance of soul upon the American beauty of Jess 
substantial dowry. 
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HE pa- 
per for 
water- 
color 

painting can 
be of two 
kinds — 
rough and 
medium sur- 
face. The 
ss advar tage of the very 

rough is, that the color 

femains damp on it for 

+ a longer time, owing to 

the size of the hotlows, which is desirable in painting trees and 
distances, but it cannot be finished up as finely, and for this 
reason the medium surface is generally preferred. | It is bet- 
ter to paint on the block, as then a smooth foundation is 
assured, and one sketch can be easily removed when cor 
pleted, leaving another surface clear for the next effort. 
Concerning water-bottles, nothing is quite so satisfactory as 
the homely contrivance of a glass vial and # cork, 
to be preferred to mets 


Glass is 
, 48 the latter sometimes discolors the 
water from rust. The little cups shown last month are very 


handy, and a 
number are 
necessary, as 


one is 
——— oe E used for 
m oisten- 


Fig, I. 


ing the brush, one for rinsing, and one or more for wash- 
es. They have arim which projects inward, thus lessening 
the danger of spilling. 

Blotting paper is something which should always have a 
place in the color box, for it frequently saves time by being 
used to dry off a wash that otherwise might take an hour to 
become ready for the next tint, and it can also be used to re- 
move color when an error has been made in a hue, by being 
applied with a firm pressure to the offending spot. 

The group of brushes shown in Fig. I. are composed of 
swan-quill—which is the first in order; these are useful for 
water-color drawing and. wash work; the second is a sable 
hair-pencil which has an extra fine point, and the third isa 
red sable with a tin ferrule and a wooden handle. None of 
these are as expensive as the brushes mentioned in the article 
of last month, and are all most useful in water-color work. Fig. 
II. shows a convenient box for tube water-colors, this being 
the form in which most of the best French makes are put up. 
The box has a lid which slides over the tray and when open 
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ATURE. 


VII.—COLOR (Continued.) 


forms a palette of good size for washes. In Fig. II. is shown 
a most complete knapsack for the sketcher, when on her 
rambles. It has a place for everything that is used in sketch 
ing, is made of brown canvas, and is light enough to be « 
ried without fatigue by even a very delicate woman. 


r 


The landscape shown in Fig. IV. is given that the student 
may copy it, in liew of « better study, in following the direc 
tions given later on for mak 
ing a water -colorsketch. 
‘The sky is te be cobalt, with 
white clouds, and a gray shade 
towards the lower right side. 
The — cliffs and 
castle are of a 
yellowish | gray 
with red and 
olive-green shad- 
ows, and «the 
verdure on the TT 
top is green with 
reddish shadows. The shore and wharf are yellow ochre with 
burnt sienna shadows, and a few green touches where the 
sand ripples. The boat is light burnt sienna with vandyke 
brown shadows, and high lights of yellow ochre and white. 
The houses are white with burnt sienna roofs, and the shad- 
ows on the front are purplish red. The sail of the boat is 
yellowish white, with burnt sienna and vandyke brown shad- 
ows. The water is gray-blue, with brown shadows near the 
shore. 

We will now proceed to give our artist a few practical 
hints on various subjects, which she will tind of service as 
she proceeds with her work. She must always mix her colors 
thoroughly and work them well with the brush even after 
they seem to be amalgamated with the water. If a wash is 
allowed to rest it should 
be thoroughly stirred up 
again' before using a 
second time. More color 
should always be mixed 
than is absolutely re- 
quired, that there may be 
at all times an ample sup- 
ply. The brush should 
never be exhausted. 

Carry a wash of clean 
water over the paper be- 
fore commencing a sketch 
and take up the extra 
moisture with blotting 
paper. This may be con- 
sidered unnecessary, but 
after a little practice the artist will find that it is impossible 
to produce a good effect with washes on a dry surface, These 
preparatory washes should be employed as the painting 


Fro. 


Fig. Ill, 
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progresses, whenever softness and delicacy are requisite—as 
in the sky and distance—but they should not be passed over 
the surface until the previous coloring is thoroughly dry. 

Never paint on a level, but place the board at a sufficient 
inclination to cause the extra color to flow freely after the 
brush, for by this means alone a clean tone can be secured. 
The inclination should not be so steep as to cause the color to 
run off of its own accord, 

Whatever the shape or the size of the wash may be, com- 
menee, if possible, at the left upper corner, passing from this 
along the top, and bringing the wash down gradually toward 
the right lower corner. Never put in a lower bit before an 
upper one, as the upper will follow into or over the lower and 
destroy its flatness, In very free washes, as fora sky, there 


should be a slis 


t pool of color at the lower edge of the wash; 


the 


that is, the color should not be so completely used up by 


brush that it is exhausted before the end, for new color 
always shows when added. 

When a surface 
graduated from « 


has to be 


ep to pale. 


mix @| comparat small 

quanti of color equal in tone 

to the deeper portion; prepare 1? 
the surface with a water w: 


1 
turn the ‘paper so that 


ar 
ther 
the deepest tint comes upward. 


the blotting paper ani 


Commence ‘at this part, and 
add a brushfal of water to the 
color on the palette every time 


the brush «1 s replenishing, 
taking care tomixit thoroughly 
with the wash. This will grad- 
ually weaken the force of the 
tintand bring it off to pure wat 
erat last—or a'tint so delicate 


that it cannot injure the pair 
ing. © Before attempting this 
should 


ona picture the a 
experiment on ‘waste paper. 
It is possible to 
by adding more color to a 
: frompale 


uduate a tint 


wash and thus wor 
to dark, but the process is not 
by any means so delicate and 
sure as the former. 

The lightest tint of an object 
sKould be ‘painted first and 
carriéd allover it. “When dry, 
the half tints should be added, 
and on these, tlie shades whe 
the half tints are dry. The deepest shadows should be put in 
last with'small, decided touches. Thusthe effect is produced 
of a wash within a wagh, the first being large and pale, the 
last small'‘and dark. © The reason for this complicated process 
is, that it is practically impossible to fit the edges of the 
various tones in water-color painting togethe so neatly that 
the joint rot be detected at a glance, and therefore 
the lighter tones have to be carried under the darker ones in 


order that cleanliness and delicacy of execution may be 
secured. 

When the light on an object is clear and sharp, the paper 
white: that is, the color should not be carried 
over it, but if the edges of the light are soft and indefinite. the 
wash’ may be taken over the light, which can then be pro 
duced by ‘the application of the brush or blotting paper before 
the color is d While a wash is still wet, a soft or gradu- 
ated light may be taken out’ most effectively by the brush, 


but to enable it to draw up the color from thi 


should be | 


e surface of the 


Lt aes 


Fra. IV, 
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paper the brush must first be drawn through a damp sponge 
with considerable pressure. It is then ready for application 
to the spot where the light is required. Directly it touches 
the paper, some of the color is drawn up into it by capillary 
attraction. If ‘the brush is moyed about on the surface, a 
half light is immediately produced, which may be increas 
in effect by repeated applications of the brush The lights s 
produced are invaluable for clouds, reflections in water, or, 
indeed, for any effects where softness and gradation be re 
quired. During this process the brush must be repeatedly 
passed through the sponge to remove the eolor that has been 
drawn into it, for unless it is perfectly clean the power to 
produce a light will’ be lost. 

In practice, it will be found impossible to leaye or to pro 
duceall the lights. Therefore some means must be resorted to 
of producing them afterwards, One way is to wet the place 
where the light is required, and then give it a quick rub with 
A linen cloth; by this means 
some of the color is rubbed off. 
In thinner washes it is advis 
able, after wetting the surface 
with water, to take up the 
extra moisture. with blotting 
paper and then rub the spot 
with bread crumbs. Very 
small sparkling lights muy, be 
taken ont with a penknife, and 
tinted afterwards, if required. 
Such a process can produce 
the effect’ of the spray of # 
waterfall, or the foam of the 
sea, Another and, excellent 
method for taking out alight 
is to cut out the shape required 
in thick tracing paper, and 
placing this as a shield over 
the spot where the light is de- 
sired. The color may then 
be removed by. sponging 
through this opening, care be- 
ing taken that the extra water 
ro out of the sponge, 
or it will find its way beneath 
the shield, to the detriment of 
the surrounding tones. 

We will now proceed to give 
brief directions for working on 
a water-color sketch, and if 
the student is so situated that 
outdoor study is an  impossi- 
bility at this time of the year, 
she ¢an copy the picture in Fig. IV., or any other colored 
print she may happen to have on hand, following the instruc- 
tions as here given. Commence the sketch with light strokes 
of soft charcoal, as this can be dusted off when any change is 
necessary. When a general correct outline is secured, dust off 
the loose portions of the charcoal, and draw each object care- 
fully with a hard pencil, avoiding the use of a rubber as much 
as possible. The forms of the clouds should be only intimated, 
and distant objects sketched with a delicate outline. The fore- 
ground objects can be put in with more vigor, Warm the 
paper with a gradated tone of Venetian red, or yellow ochre 
and lake, strong in the foreground and weak towards the 
upper portion of the sky, keeping it very pale under the por- 
tion where it is the bluest. While this is drying, mix the 
various blues and grays required for the sky and clouds, and 
when the warm wash is dry, pass clean water over it with « 
large brush, taking upthe extra moisture with blotting paper. 
Further directions will be given in our next number, 
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A NOVEL SANTA CLAUS. 


ITTLE Ned had not lost faith in Santa Claus, though 
that kindly old gentleman had long failed to put in an 
appearance at the family hearth at Christmastide; 

“not, indeed, since his: grandpapa had gone away on 

the big ship, which, people said, had been sunk off Gay 
Head one tempest- 
uous night in Febru- 
ary. Ned was only a 
little fellow at the 
time—barely able to 
toddle—and _ couldn’t 
be expected to re- 
member much about 
it. Grandpapa had 
always taken care of 
Ned and his mother, 
so when he was gone 
they had to leave 
their little cottage at 
Whitehaven and 
move to Leedstone. 

But Santa Claus 
had never called up- 
on them since. Ned 
had asked his mother 
the reason for this 
many times—as often, 
in fact, as Christmas 
came round—but she 
only looked the other 
way and told him 
that there were some 
things that little boys 
should not know, and that this was one of them. But 
though this might be true, and undoubtedly was, nothing 
could prevent a boy, be he never so obedient, from doing a 
large amount of thinking—especially when the theme lies so 
close to his heart as does this. 

So Ned ceased plying his mother with questions that 
brought forth no answer, and tried to unravel the mystery 
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for himself. Sometimes he fancied that Santa 
Claus might be ill, perhaps with rheumatism or 
some other complaint which made him unable to go 
about as he used to do. But then, he thought, how 
was it that some of his playmates had found full 
stockings last Christmas morning? No; plainly 
he was not ill. What, then, could be the trouble? 
He would not have forsaken them without a reason 
surely. 

Tt is no easy thing for a small boy to figure his 
way out of a muddle of this hind—especially when 
that small boy does not wish to consuit his mamma 
about it. Santa Claus is a difficult person with 
whom to communicate. One cannot meet him on 

his rounds, for he comes in the dead of night and travels 
with the swiftness of thought. Nor can one send a letter to 
his address, for no post office will undertake its delivery. 

Ned, however, was determined to putan end to the estrange- 
ment between himself and Santa Claus—and that, too, before 
another Christmas 
had come and gone. 
Everyone knows how 
hard it is for a boy to 
sit still and think; 
but Ned did so, and 
at length evolved a 
plan which would 
have done credit to 
many an older and 
wiser person. And 
often as he sat at the 
long deal table, his 
head resting on his 
hands, and an expres- 
sion at once perplexed 
and serious upon his 
round face, his moth- 
er would glance up 
from her sewing and 
say: “A penny for 
your thoughts, my 
dear.” 

And Ned would 
start, turn as redasa 
peony and scramble 
down from the table 
and out of the room 
as guiltily as a thief might have done. 

During one of these long “thinks” it occurred to Ned 
that Santa Claus might have passed by the cottage with- 
out seeing it ; or, observing it, have thought it empty. 
The thick spruce trees which stood in front of the little 
dwelling might easily have hidden it from the sight of one 
hurrying by with the speed of a dozen reindeer and the 


longer Ned thought, the more he became convinced that here 
lay the reason for his empty stockings and his yearly heart- 
aches. 

The day before Christmas found Ned silent and pre-occu- 
pied, but by no means cheerless. Indeed, had you glanced 
at him closely, you would have observed a funny little smile 
hover about his lips, making the dimples go in and out right 
merrily. On the table in his bed-room lay a large sheet of 
paper and beside it stood a pot of black paint. The floor was 
littered with bits of paper and rags which bore visible evi- 
dence of service done the paint-brush. , 

In the midst of all this confusion stood Ned, a spelling- 
book in one hand and a paint-brushin the other. The former 
he referred to when making the letters—for he was not quite 
old enough, you know, to manage without help of any kind. 
On the sheet of paper before him were the words—a little un- 
even to be sure, but still 
quite readable—‘‘ This is 
Ned’s House.” Just now 
he was putting the finish- 
ing touches to the t's and 
the dots to the i’s, which 
done, he held the paper at 
arm’s length for final ex- 
amination. Then he quietly 
opened a tool-box and took 
therefroma handful of tacks 
anda tiny hammer, lifted 
the lettered sheet from the 
table, rolled it underhisarm 
and tip-toed hurriedly outof 
the room. 

At the end of the narrow 
hall-way into which he now 
entered, a flight of rickety 
stairs led tothe attic. Up 
these stairs he clambered, 
half afraid, whenhereach- 
ed the top, that some nurs- 
ery hob-goblin would dart 
out at him from behind 
some trunk or pile of rub- 
bish. More than once his 
courage was severely taxed 
as the wind moved some 
article of clothing, causing 
it to look like a ghastly, 
mis-shapen monster, bent % 
on hisdestruction. Butthe 
thought of another doleful 
Christmastide spurred him 
on, and a moment later he 
was tremblingly ascending the ladder. 

How the frail little ladder bent with his weight, squeaking 
and groaning in every joint till Ned’s heart quaked with 
terror. But all this was as nothing compared to that which 
awaited him when the roof was finally reached. A light fall 
of snow had made it both wet and slippery and Ned had need 
of all his strength of body and of purpose to keep himself 
from falling. Inch by inch, on hands and knees, he made his 
way toward the chimney. A few moments afterwards 
hammer and tacks had done their work and his message hung 
out. 

The gray of the early morning was in the skies when Ned 
awoke the next day, and, tumbling into his clothes, hurried 
down to the kitchen. One glance at the stockings about the 
hearth, even in the dim light, showed him that they remained 
unfilled—that Santa Claus had proven faithless. Almost 
fiercely he thrust his chubby hand down to the very toe of 
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each little stocking in the hope that something, however 
small, might be discovered. No; they were as empty as his 
own heart was of happiness. 

There was just one hopeleft. Perhaps Santa Claushad not 
yet completed his rounds—for the night was scarcely over. 
What more likely than that he had been delayed, for the 
chimneys in many of the cottages were so narrow that it 
was a matter of no small wonder how heever climbed down 
them atall? Encouraged by this thought, Ned donned his 
coat, for the kitchen was very cold, and seated himself by the 
window. 

The clock on the mantel struck five as he settled himself. 
Six o'clock found him restlessly pacing the floor, pausing now 
and then to glance out of the window or to listen intently at 
the fireplace. Suddenly he paused. 

What was that quaint, white-bearded figure Jcoming 
toward him,—and—was 
not that a pack upon his 
back? Yes, here was the 
same jovial face that had 
looked out at Ned from the 
pages ef the colored picture- 
books ever since he could re- 
member. ‘Tnere was some- 
thing strangely familar 
about him, too— a vague, 
hazy recollection which Ned 
could not understand. 

By this time the figure 
had approached the house 
and—would you believe it? 
—he was going by, without 
so much as stopping at the 
gate. Ned watched him 
longingly as he gradually 
= disappeared down the road; 
then his long-pent emotion 
burst forth and seizing his 
cap, he rushed after him 
with all the speed that a 
boy can bring to his service 
when stung to action by an 
outrage of this kind. A mo- 
ment after the old man was 
startled to find himself seiz- 
edabout the legs by a very 
small boy in an agony of 
grief. 

* Santa,” said a broken 
yoice, ‘you haye forgotten 
us.”” 

The old man set his pack 
upon the ground in much astonishment. 

“ My little man,” he said kindly, ‘I am not Santa Claus, 
but only a poor old man, who—Child!” and he looked into 
Ned's face so strangely that the boy was almost frightened, 
«what is your mame? Quick, tell me!” * et FS 

Now, who do you suppose the old gentleman turned out to 
be? Why, Ned’s grandfather, to be sure, whom they thought 
had gone down on the “ Papoose.” Later, as they set by the 
hearth, he told them how he had been picked up on that ter- 
rible night by a “tramp” steamer on its way to the West 
Indies, and how he had slowly made his way back and had 
been searching for them ever since. He told them, too, that 
he had given up his sea-faring life and had taken to selling 
brooms and brushes on the street, and how Ned seeing his 
pack had mistaken him for Santa Claus. 

Did Ned have a jolly Christmas, after all? Ask him, 
He will tell you that he never had a better. 
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AND HOW THEY MAY BE CLOTHED. 


HE little maiden who, 
born and reared under 
civilizing influences, has 
never known what it is 
to love and cherish a 
doll, cannot be regarded 
asa normal child, Her 
very lack of that sweet 
mother-instinct which is 
born in every healthy 
feminine creature and 
which manifests itself, even in infancy, in the care bestowed 
upon “make-believe” babies, indubitably proves her differ- 
ences from other children, and presignifies a cold and selfish 
temperament when she'is grown. The average child, on the 
other hand, even amid other and noisier sports, rarely or neyer 
neglects her doll; and, according as she is boisterous or gen- 
tle, thoughtless or considerate, cares for it with less or greater 
tenderness; while the sensitive 
girl who shrinks from more 
vigorous play is most likely 
to have in her charge an exten- 
sive family of doll children, upon 
whom she unstintingly lavishes a 
prodigal wealth of affe 

Years ago, when art was more 
conservative and less attainable 
than it is now. dolls were unsight- 
ly creatures enough—judged by 
modern standards. Made wholly 
of wood, with roughly jointed 
limbs, a triangular bit of wood 
inserted in the face to representa 
nose, hair and eyes painted on 
the flat surface in unlovely, ex- 
pressionless black, and puffy wood- 
en cheeks colored a glaring ma- 
genta, it must have required a 
vivid imagination indeed to invest 
these stiff, ungainly figures with 
beauty and Jovableness; and yet 
it was to dolls of this common Dutch type that the Queen of 
England, then thelittle Princess Victoria, devoted so many of 
her childish hours and somuch of her childishaffection. With 
her own royal fingers she dressed her numerous family in 
gorgeous costumes of satin and velvet and Jace, taking for 
her models the gay dresses of the court ladies; while some of 
her favorites were arrayed in historical garb, faithfully 
copied from ancestral pictures. 

Nowadays the aspect of dolldom is utterly changed. The 
very cheapest and commonest doll of them all is dowered 
with tolerably artistic features and a mop of curly hair, 
while the young lady of more aristocratic descent is a verit- 
able triumph of the modeler’s art. Provided with lingerie 
of the daintiest description, gowned in a Paris costume and 
her coiffure surmounted by a dream of a hat, while every pos- 
sible requisite of a fashionable wardrobe is packed neatly 
away in aswell Saratoga trunk, this fair “ladye of high de- 
gree” and her equally fascinating sisters and brothers and 
cousins are well calculated to set little eager hearts a-longing. 

And where, queries some inquisitive person, do these ex- 
quisite creatures come from? Is it in some distant fairyland 


that these innocent eyes—blue or brown or black, as the case 
may be—are first opened? that those flowing t soft 
and fine as Arachne’s web and yellow as spun gold, or je 
the raven’s wing—assume their wondrous lustre? that those 
blooming cheeks, rivalling in their beauty the fairness of the 
lily and the damask of the rose, receive their rich but delicate 
coloring? Ts it by the will of a mere mortal that these mar 
vels of loveliness begin their brief but chequered lives ?--or is 
it not rather at the imperious waving+of some ancient 
magician’s wand? 


Perhaps, in an abstract sense, it is in fairyland that these 
sweet doll babies enter into, being,—though ‘the fairies who 
are responsible for their existence are simple, thrifty, hard 
working German peasants, who have but little leisure to 
spire for romantic dreams and poetic imagery, and who, it 
must sorrowfully be admitted, are sick to death of dolls and 
doll belongings. Even the little sturdy children of that 
curious place, the capitol of Doll Land, are so familiar with 
every type and degree of doll love- 
liness that it has long since 
eoased to charm; nay, a recent 
writer goes 80 far as to aver that 
they experience their keenest en- 
joymentin finding some unfortun- 
ate lost dolly, ‘taking her by the 
heels, and dashing out her imag 
inary brains upon the cobble 
stones.” Imagine such harrow 
ing brutality, ye little American 
children who eluster about the 
toy-store windows and counters 
this Christtas time, longing de 
spairingly for the possession of 
some adored but unattainable 
doll beauty ! 

Far away in the German Fath- 
erland, in the very heart of the 
Thuringian Forest, nestles the 

re : picturesque little town of Sonne- 
Jue Fiaures~ berg. It is a charming place 
enough to the tourist who chances 
to halt there, but its stolid, matter-of-fact inhabitants are far 
too deeply occupied with the exigencies of their art to pay 
much heed to the surrounding beauties of Nature,—for it is 
here that most of the dolls that travel across the broad Atlan 
tic are made; and almost every man, woman and child in 
the place is engaged to some extent in their manufacture. 
The estimated population of the town is not more than 
twenty thousand persons, yet no fewer than seventy-five 
million dolls are exported thence every year; not to speak 
of the countless other toys of every sort and description for 
which Sonneberg has tong been famous. Not only in the 
workshops of the large manufacturers but in the cottages of 
the peasantry, the doll-making industry is prosecuted with 
unremitting diligence. Even the children are pressed into 
service when their school hours are over; hence the bitter 
aversion with which they regard everything appertaining to 
a doll is easily explainable on perfectly natural grounds. 

The cheapest as well as the more expensive dolls coming 
from abroad are of Sonneberg origin. The heads of the 
former are made of papier maché, which consists of paper 
mashed to a pulp and mixed with flour, chalk or glue. This 
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‘its complexion and to the hairdresser’s 


THE 


composition is pressed by hand into the two half moulds 
which form the doll’s head, and which, as well as the medels 
for the bodies, are generally made by thé manufacturer him- 
self. When the pressed material is dry and firm enough to 
retain the form of the mould, it is removed, and the halves 


y joined together with a preparation of glue and moist papier 


maché ; and so neatly is the work done 
that the joining is prac 
After this the head goes to a glass- 
maker's for its eyes. to the colorist for 


ly invisible 


for its wig. The latter, by the way, is 
usually made of the hair of the Angora 
goat—a product which is controlled by 
an English syndicate and valued at 
something like $40,000 per annum. It 
is first prepared by a special process 
which frees it from dust and oil, and 


afterwards sent to Germany to be trans 
formed into wigs, the latter part of 
the work being accomplished by women 
and girls. For the costliest dolls human 
nd is in itself an item of 
expense. 

thirteenth century 
mnneberg’s toy in 
ntry start- 
ing the manufacture of ordinary wooden 
household implements, which they fashioned in their leisure 
jiours from the material that lay abundantly at hand in the 
forest, and which they afterwards carried down to the low- 
lands, exchanging them, for the food and clothing of which 
they stood in need. Enterprising, thrifty and industrious, 
with their efficiency increasing with everysucceeding decade, 
these Thuringian mountaineers eventually found the recogni- 
tion their perseverance deserved: and by and by, when re- 
wns at home drove a little band of exiled 


hair is used, 


considerat 

So lon 
the four 
dustry was laid by the pe 


go as th 


tion of 


ligious persec ¢ 
wood-Carvers and painters into the shelter of the forest vil 
jages, the emigrant artisans were warmly welcomed and their 
plishments eagerly learned. Thencefor- 
ynnebergers found it easy sailing; their wares 
for wherever they were known, and Nuremberg, 


unfamiliar a 


ward the 
were called n ‘ 
which had hitherto been tho chief toy-mart of Europe, 
yielded the palm it had so long retained. eat 

” As the demand for cheaper toys grew more insistent, 
carven wood gave place 
to a composite paste of 
flour and glue, pressed 
to the desired shape in 
moulds similar to those 
now used for the papier 
maché dolls. This was 
employed for making the 
head, legs, and arms, 
the bodies being com- 
posed of roughly turned 
wood. Dolls of this de 
scription are still in ex- 
istence, for their sup- 
planting by those of the 
newer type is of compar- 
atively recent date; but 
they are not to be com- 
pared in point of general 
attractiveness with their 
later and more favored 
rivals who are very near to perfection, in childish ey one a 
* At no season of the year are dolls 50 urgently in ie -s ca 
at Christmas, and good old Santa Claus must surely be 
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danger of an attack of nervous prostration from the effort to 
meet all the demands made of him by the importunate young 
folk. It is further reported, and upon reliable authority. 
that Mrs. Santa Claus is kept busy all through the year, pre- 
paring wardrobes for the numerous doll-children for whom 
her illustrious husband is sponsor; and that, were it not for 
her inexhaustible energy and untiring 
labors, he would be simply nowhere on 
Christmas Eve,—for, as everyone is 
aware, a man knows very little indeed 
about dressing babies, and. that dittle in 
only the haziest way. One feels in- 
elined, under these circumstances, to 
be rather sorry for poor Mrs. Santa 
Claus, for it is quite certain that she 
gets none of the credit when the dollies 
finally reach their respective destina- 
tions. Then, too, it must be very diffi- 
cult and perplexing to constantly evolve 
new designs; and by way of relieving 
her—or, perhaps, some of her represent- 
ntives—of some of the onus of this 
task, some of the newest, prettiest and 
most appropriate models of the season 
have been selected for the illustration 
of this article. 
Almost every little woman has at 
least one baby doll in her family, and 
for this precious mite a dainty wardrobe is quite indispens- 
able. That shown in the illustration is at once pretty in ef- 
fect and simple in design—so simple, indeed, that, supposing : 
Mrs. nta Claus has not already attended to the mattor, 
small fingers might successfully encompass its ¢ onstruction, 
aided by some advice, and perhaps a little actual assistance, 
from an older and more experienced seamstress. The pattern 
is No. 1879, and includes a cloak, bonnet, dress, petticoat and 
under-waist. The dress is made of white nainsook, and is 
trimmed with fine embroidery and fancy stitching; and the 
cloak and bonnet are of soft white cashmere, lined with pale 
blue silk, the cloak being ornamented with fancy stitching in 
pale blue embroider, ilk, and the bonnet with » frill of lace 
and rosettes and strings of pale blue ribbon. White flannel 
is used for making the pet ticoat, which is finished at the bot 
tom with a gathered flounce; while the waist can be made 
either of white muslin or canton 
flannel, the trimming consisting 
of anarrow embroidered edging 
applied to the neck andarm-holes. 
In the next sketch 1s portrayed 
a “grown-up” doll, who, if one 
may judge by her astonished ex- 
pression, has but just graduated 
into long dresses. Her stylish 
outdoor toilette is modeled from 
set No. 2768, the dress beingmade 
of plaid silk and the coat of tan 
ladies’ cloth, trimmed jauntily 
with narrow bands of astrakhan 
and fastened down the front, in 
double-breasted fashion, wit h 
plack mohair loops and buttons. 
The hat, which has a stiff founda- 
tion is covered with cloth like 
that used for the coat; while its 
silken lining and the ribbon bows 
constituting the trimming are 
selected to harmonize with the colors combined in the dress. 
The up-to-date dolly may be naturally an indolent young 
person and utterly disinclined for study, but the sensible 
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oe Pog aaie whose own school-days are by no means con- 
He a “e not consider that a sufficient reason for permit- 
“adhe Pete to be neglected. Like all other properly 
‘ chil dren she will be sent to school, and ,for this occa- 
sion a special outfit will be found quite indispensable -The 
model employed for the illustrated school toilette is No. 2859. 
and is designed upon the newest and most modish trae 
Gray cashmere is the material selected for the dress, the deo- 
oration consisting of rows of narrow red satin abbar The 
neck-band and sash are made of wider ribbon of a corre: 
sponding color and fabric. The cloak is made of a novelty 
goods in gray, shot and figured with red, and is lined with a 
bright tartan silk, in which red is the dominant color. A 
Tam-o’-Shanter of the tartan, trimmed with a red ribbon 
pharm on an eagle feather, attractively completes the 
A rag doll, modeled by pattern No. 1424, illustrated in the 
next drawing, is not atallan unlovely object, and it may be 
finished just as artistically as the maker's individual talent 
andingenuity allow. In all cases a rag doll is amore satisfac- 
tory Plaything fora small child than a sawdust-stuffed im- 
portation; while, with the addition of a bisque head, which 
may be obtained. at any toy or large dry goods store, ‘it loses 
nothing by comparison with more expensive dollies,, Stock- 
inette or muslin may be used for the covering, and cotton 
watting, picked to pieces and tightly packed, is generally 
selected for the filling. If the head be made of the same ia 
verial as the body, the eyes, eyebrows, nose and mouth must 
be simulated by painting, while a wig of brown wool, knitted 
1n loops and sewn firmly on, is accepted as a fair substitute 
for hair. Of course, none save a very. young child would be 
satisfied with a doll of this primitive character, but its ap- 
eat ae be greatly enhanced by a pretty and pictur- 
Such a dress is the Russian costume depicted in the final 
sketch, which will be found equally appropriate for a rag 
doll or a product of the European workshops, and which es 
sesses the distinct advantage of being extremely prea of 
construction, Set No. 1710 is the design copied fine red 
serge being chosen for its development, The decoration con- 
sists of applied bands of dark blue cloth embroidered in gold 
but any gold or silver tinsel galloon would answer i ae 
pose. The cap will more easily adjust itself to the head if 
made of stockinette, but it should, of course, match the 
of the costume in color, f pee 
It may not be generally known that before the era of 
fashion plates 
and magazines the 
ladies of the great 
world were wont 
to obtain their 
knowledge of the 
modes from dolls 
dressed in model 
costumes, which 
were sent from 
Paris—then, as 
now, the pivot up- 
on which the fashions revolved 
—to other European countries. 
This curious custom prevailed 
for more than a hundred years, 
and was abolished only in the 
sixteenth century, when prim- 
e wood engravings were 
i substituted. The costumes in 
which the dolls were attired were always designed and made 
by professional modistes, with due regard to cut, fabric and 
decoration, and the provincial dressmakers who copied them 
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had but to enlarge the measurements and match the mate- 

rials to obtain faithful reproductions of the newest modes. 
Some very pretty patterns for dolls’ costumes are given in 

the November number : ; 

of the “STanpaRD” 

DESIGNER, and three 

others are shown 

among the _ fashion 

pages of the present 

issue. 
Boy dolls are now 

considered the correct 

addition to every min- 

iature family, so Lord 

Fauntleroy will proba- 


COSTUME A LA RUSSE. 

bly receive a warm reception, clad in 
the up-to-date costume which has 
been designed especially for him. 
Even the youngest gentleman of the 
house who has not yet been pro- 
moted to trousers, might take delight 
in being papa to such a doll, for 
strange as it may seem, the little lads 
sometimes prefer a toy of this kind 
to the more manly-ones, such as tops, guns and drums. The 
mothers need net be alarmed at such fancies; taste for the 
others will be sure to come soon enough, and the gentle little 
fellow who in his baby days persists in loving his dolly de. 

spite the teasing of older brothers, will probably grow into 
quite as manly and courageous a youth as he who scorn: 

such a girlish plaything. 7 ; r 
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HER CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


** Please do not give me a doll,” she said, 
Because I have fourteen now, you see, 

And so many story-books I hay read; ‘ 
And T do not care for a Christmas tree. 


“I'd prick my hands with a sewing ’chine; 
And you would not let me play in the snow 
If I had a sled, though I think it’s mean; 
And paint-boxes spoil one’s frocks, 700. know, 


“ And candy always means doctors’ stuff; 
A bird in a cage is a stupid thing! . 
As for puzzles, I have enough; 
And where's the fun in a watch or ring ? 


“I know what I'd like!” her wistful eyes 
y > 4 lig 
Grew bright at the thought; “Of course you'll say 
A little lady should be more wise! : ~ 
I'd like to be naughty for one whole day! 


* “Slide down the banisters, not be good 
S And have my hair curled, hurrah and shout! 
You say you're ’stonished? Iknew you would— 
But that’s all the present I care about.” 
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of more importance at Christmas time than the turkey, 

which properly belongs to the Thanksgiving feast. So 

many good receipts were given for cooking the latter 
bird in the November number that we must.refer our readers 
to that book, and confine ourselves to other subjects at the 
present time. All persons do not like the natural flavor of 
goose, no matter how delicately it is prepared, and for these 
fastidious beings it is well to parboil the bird before roasting, 
which’makes it as easily digested and as palatable asa turkey 
or chicken. Every meat or fowl has its proper accompani- 
ment in 5: », and to roast goose belongs apple sauce, or 
baked apples 

Roast Goose.—Dredge the goose thoroughly with salt, 
pepper and flour. A goose that weighs eight pounds will re- 
quire one hour and a quarter to roast ina hot oven. The 
gravy is made in the same manner as for turkey. The gib- 
lets can be chopped fine and added to the gravy, after being 
parboiled in salted water. Onions or sage are the proper 
flavoring for goose stuffing, and frequently both are used. 
For the onion stuffing of the simpler kind, boil sufficient 
potatoes to fill the cavity of the bird, Mash these, and mix 
with them two or more onions that have been boiled up 
once, and chopped fine, with pepper and salt to taste. The 
goose is so rich that no butter need be mixed with the 
stuffing. The potatoes are exceedingly nice the day after 
if fried in thin cakes, with not too much lard. 

Another stuffing for roast goose is prepared as follows: 
Boil six potatoes; after paring, mash them fine and light; 
add one tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of pepper, one 
tablespoonful of powdered sage, two tablespoonfuls of onion 
juice, and two of butter. 

Apple Sauce.—Pare and core six large, firm, tart apples. 
Quarter them, put over & slow fire in a porcelain-lined sauce- 
pan, astin or iron will discolor the sauce. Add a cupfal of 
cold water, and let them boil untilsoft enough to mash with 
aspoon. They must be watched to prevent burning. When 
soft add granulated sugar to suit the taste, and Jet the sauce 
sin:mer until the sugar is entirely dissolved, beating all the 
with a fork or spoon until the apples are one smooth 
mass. Flavor with nutmeg or cinnamon, and allow it to be- 
come ice cold before using. Serve with the goose but in a 


. the custom of olden time is followed the goose becomes 


time 


separate dish. " 5 

Turkey Croquettes.—If goose forms the main dish at the 
Christmas dinner it is nice.to have turkey in some side dish 
eof the guests do not care for goose. 
even more savory than those of 
Care and practice are necessary 
to make them successfully. The meat must be chopped fine, 
all the ingredients thoroughly mixed, and the whole com- 
pound kept a5 moist as possible without spoiling its shape. 
Form them in round, cylindrical or pear shape. Of these the 
cylindrical is the best, for the croquette can be kept moister 


or entree, in case som 
Croquettes of turkey are 
chicken or other poultry. 
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in this shape than in the others. To make them follow this 
receipt: Chop fine one solid pint cf turkey; put one cupful of 
cream or stock made from chicken, veal or turkey, on to 
boil. Mix one tablespoonful of flour and three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter together and stir into the boiling cream. Add 
the turkey, also one tablespoonful of salt, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, one teaspoonful of onion juice, one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and if liked a teaspoonful of chopped 
‘parsley. Boil for two minutes, and add two eggs well 
beaten. Take from the fire and set aside to cool; when 
thoroughly cold, take a tablespoonful of the mixture and 
‘shape in the hands, with as much gentleness as possible. 
Sprinkle a board with a few cracker or bread crumbs, and 
roll the croquettes gently in them, being very careful not to 
separate the particles. Lay them aside one by one until all 
are formed. Beat two eggs with a little salt, and, holding 
the croquette with the left hand, brush it over thoroughly 
with the beaten egg, using a brush or the right hand for this. 
Roll again in the crambs, Place a few at a time in a frying 
basket, or a deep kettle with plenty of boiling lard in it, and 
cook till they are a delicate brown. Lay them on brown 
paper to drain off some of the fat. 

Braised Tongue.—This is a very nice dish to serve with 
fowl on state occasions, and is not at all difficult to prepare. 
Wash a fresh beef tongue, and with a trussing needle run 
strong twine through the roots and end of it, drawn tightly 
enough together to make them meet; then tie firmly. Cover 
with boiling water and boil gently for two hours. Take out. 
and drain. Put six tablespoonfuls of butter in the braising 
pan, and when hot put in half a small carrot, half a turnip, 
and two small onions, all cut fine. Cook five minutes, stir 
ring all the time, and then place to one side, Roll the 
tongue in flour and put in the pan. As soon as it is browned 
on one side, turn and brown the other. Add one quart of 
the water in which it has been boiled, a bouquet of sweet 
herbs, one clove, one small piece of cinnamon, and salt and 
pepper. Cover and cook for two hours in a slow oven, bast- 
ing often with the gravy in the pan, and salt, pepper and 
flour. When it has been cooking for an hour and a half, add 
the juice of half a lemon to the gravy. When done dish. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of beef glaze, and pour over the 
tongue. Place in the heater untilthe gravy is made as fol 
lows: Mix one tablespoonful of cornstarch with a little cold 
water, and stir into the boiling gravy, of which there should 
be one pint. Boil one minute, then strain and pour around 
the tongue. Garnish with parsley. 

Oyster Salad.—This is an agreeable change from the lob 
ster or chicken salad that appears with such constancy at 
high dinners. Boil one quart of oysters in their own liquor. 
Skim well and drain. Season them with three tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, one of oil, one of lemon juice, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-eighth of ateaspoonful of pepper. Put 
in the ice-chest for at least two hours. Serape and wash the 
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whitest and tenderest part of a head of celery, and with a 
very sharp knife cut into thin slices, of which there 
should be one pint. Put ina bow! with a large lump of 
ice, and set in the ice-chest until ready to serve. Then 
drain the celery, mix with the oysters and a quarter ofa 
cupful of thick mayonnaise. Arrangein the dish, pour over 
mayonnaise and garnish with white celery leaves and thin 
slices of lemon. . 

Mince Pies.—Nearly every good housekeeper has her own 
pet receipt for mincemeat, but the two that are here given 
are almost certain to please the majority of tastes, Although 
mincemeat can be made without, brandy or wine, yet it is 
generally somewhat tasteless, and an extra amount of spice 
and sweetening should be added. Cider can be used as a 
substitute for brandy with fairly good results, and wherever 
the intoxicants are mentioned in either of the receipts given, 
cider may be substituted. 

No. 1.—Cover fresh tongue with equal quantities of salt, 
brown sugar and powdered cloves, and let it stand for at 
least two days. Then boil it until thoroughly done—two 
hours is generally sufficient—skin it and minee fire. Pick, 
wash and dry three pounds of currants, grate the rind of five 
lemons, and extract their juice; blanch and powder an ounce 
of bitter almonds and a pound of sweet almonds; grate four 
nutmegs, and grind together a dozen cloves and a dozen 
blades of mace; chop up three pounds of beef suet, six 
pounds of Sultana raisins and six of the best pippin apples, 
after paring and coring them. Mix all these ingredients to. 
gether with five pounds of sugar, pouring over them a quart 
of Madeira wine and a pint of brandy. Let the mincemeat 
stand for at least a week before using. When used a little 
brandy and a little sugar should be added tothe meat before 
the pies are made. 

No. 2.—Boil a beef tongue weighing six pounds, and six 
pounds of the vein of the round of beef. Do not permit 
these to boil hard, but just simmer. After skinning the 
tongue, chop it and the beef very fine, and add five pounds 
of beef suet, chopped fine; five pounds of stoned raisins, 
three of dried currants, one and a half of citron cut fine, 
nine of sugar, one and a half pints of molasses, two quarts of 
the liquor in which the meat was boiled, one quart of 
brandy, one pint of white wine, a cupful of salt, half a cup 
ful of cinnamon, one-quarter of a cupful of cloves, the same 
of allspice, three nutmegs and a tablespoonful of mace. Put 
all in a large pan and let it stay over night. Put what you 
need to bake in another pun, with half as much stewed and 
sweetened apples as you have meat, and let stand for an hour, 
Keep the remainder of the meat in a stone jar, cover with a 
paper dipped in brandy, and then cover carefully to exclude 
the air. Keep in a cool place. 

An excellent receipt for pie-crust was given in the Novem- 
ber number. Mince pies are often preferred cold to hot, and 
when carefully made can be kept for two weeks or a month 
without losing in flavor, 

Plum Pudding.—Chop one pound of suet very fine, add a 
pint of sugar, one pound of grated stale bread, one pound of 
raisins, two of currants, one glass of brandy, two teaspoon- 
fuls of ginger, two grated nutmegs, half a pint of milk, a 
little salt. Beat well and steam for five hours. 

Baroness Plum Pudding.—Take equal quantities, say, 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, finely chopped beef suet, 
and good raisins stoned and cut small, a small teacupful of 
golden syrup, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a small teacup- 
ful of milk. Mix all very thoroughly together, working them 
to a stiff dough and kneading it for several minutes. Butter 
4 pudding basin, line it with raisins and shredded lemon peel, 
then put in the pudding mixture, which must not quite fill 
it, cover with a buttered paper, and boil this pudding, or 
rather steam it by standing the mould in boiling water for 
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four hours. Turn out of the mould without allowing ic to 
stand more than a moment or two, and serve with simpie 
sweetsauce. This is, or should be, dark, rich, luscious, and 
very easy of digestion. 

Vegetable Plum Pudding.—Mix very thoroughly together one 
pound of mashed potatoes, half a pound of carrot boiled and 
beaten to a smooth paste, one pound of flour, one pound of 
currants, one pound of stoned raisins, three-quarters of a 
pound of brown sugar, half a pound of chopped suet, a large 
teaspoonful of mixed spice and half a teaspoonful of salt. 

No eggs and no milk. ‘The mixture should be prepared a 
fortnight before it is required, and stirred up vigorously every 
day. Buttered moulds should be filled to within half an inch 
of the top, then tied over with cloths, plunged in boiling 
water, and boiled for nearly five hours. If boiled, these pud- 
dings may be kept for a long time, giving them another 
hour’s boiling when occasion calls for their eating. The above 
quantities will make a pudding large enough for sixteen per- 
sons, and will not exceed fifty cents in cost. 

Rich Man’s Pudding.—Will make four-quart mould pud- 
dings. One pound and a half of bread-crumbs, half a pound 
of flour, two pounds of currants, one pound and a half of 
raisins, stoned, one pound and a half of suet, one pound of 
sugar, quarter of « pound of shredded candied peel, nine 
eggs, one pint of milk, and half a pint of brandy. This pud 
ding is not expensive but is almost perfect in flavor; it should 
boil forfour hours. ‘Either of the sances given below are 
good with any of the puddings. Brandy may be poured over 
the pudding and lighted just before it is put on the table; 
and of course it should be decorated with a sprig of holly. 

Wine Sauce for Plum Pudding.—Beat a cupful of butter 
to a froth, and add gradually two cups of powdered sugar, and 
when very light, half a cupful of wine, which has been heated, 
a little at a time. Place the bowl containing the mixture ina 
saucepan of hot water. and stir for two minutes. The sauce 
should be smooth and foaming. ; 

Hard Sauce,—Mix a cupful of butter with three of 
powdered sugar, a little at a time until the whole is smooth. 
Flavor with nutmeg, or wine, and set aside until very hard; 
serve a slice with each piece of pudding. 

German Sauce.—The yolks of five and the whites of three 
eggs, one cupful of powdered sugar, one pint of cream, and 
any flavor you choose. Beat together the yolks of the eggs 
and the sugar, and add the cream. Put this mixture in the 
double boiler (having first beaten the eggs to a stiff froth), 
and stir until it begins to thicken; then add the whites and 
the seasoning. Beat thoroughly, cool, and serve. 


What you eat and gain strength and vigor. Indigestion 
and dyspepsia cause great suffering. Overcome thése 
troubles at once by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
stimulates the stomach and digestive organs, creates an 
appetite and gives strength and vigor; nourishes all the 


organs with pure, rich, healthy blood, and keeps the sys- 
tem in a vigorous condition, Remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists, $1. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take wi 
Hood's Sarsaparitla. s gare 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


RULES. 


In order to insure a reply under this | 
heading it is necessary to give a pseu- | 
donym ander which the querist may be | 
addressed. The full mame an ress of | 
the writer must also be gi his will 
under any circumstances, be pub- 


i. 

Questions to be answered In the 
January number must reach the editor | 
or than November 15th. 

We are anxious ake this department 
of real benefit tc ur subscribers, 
spondence Is solicite 
sons will answerall tions. | 

N. B.--Under this heading are answered 
all general questions. Studies of charac- 
ter from the handwriting are given in the 
graphology colamns, Queries for the two 
departments must be in separate letters, 


Corre- 
mpetent per- + 


DavGcuTer.—You are mistaken in 
believing t thirty years is the linen 
wedding anniversary, Twelve years is 
the correct number, and at thirty years 
comes the pearl wedding. Why specify 
any particularanniversary ? nply 
vite your guests to celebrate your fath- 
er’s and mother's thirtieth anniversary 
and let them send whatever style of 
presents that suit them best. Your in- 
vitations should read something like | 


this: 3 


Miss Dora Blank requests the pleasure 
of your company on Tuesday evening, 
December ist, at a surprise party to be 
given in the honor of the thirtieth anni 
versary of Mr. and Mrs. John Blank's 
wedding. Guests will assemble at nine 
o'clock at the house of Mr. and Mrs. L. 
H. White, Number Smith Street. 

Conld you not prepare the necessary 
salads and sandwiches at the house of 
some friend, and arrange to have them 
brought to your home after the guests 
have arrived? You could of course or- 
der the ices and cake from a confec- 
tioner, and the coffee and other things 


could be prepared at your own house | 


after the guests come. If you_ are to 
give the party you should be on hand to 
present the guests to your parents, so it 
will be necessary for you to have one or 
more assistants who will see that every- 
thing in the refreshment line is being 
arranged in asatisfactory manner. You 
will see how a pearl weddingis tobe cele- 
brated in the June “STANDARD” DESIGN- 
ER, 1896, but it is doubtless too formal a 
program to meet your requirements. 


S. H., Bripceport.—You write that 
you enclose a stamp for an immediate 
reply, but there was no stamp in your 
letter, so your answer is given under 
your init with your town added for 
jdentification. The groom furnishes 
nothing save the bride's bouquet, sou- 
yenirs for the ushersand best man, and 
the clergyman’ Everything else is 
attended to by the parents or near rela- 
tives of the br In some cases this 
rule has been broken when the groom 
has been wealthy and the girl he mar- 
ried not so well off, but the general pub- 
lie were not supposed to know anything 
about it. 

BonrnteE B.—Read the directions for 
gaining flesh in the September DESIGN 
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ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
CASE CONTAINS . . « st 

100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 

12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail 


DESIGNER. 
Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


From factory {3 

to family. 
10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perlumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

Uf, changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Hither Premium is worth . 


‘You get the Premium Both > 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
pt IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


Our offer explained more fully in “Standard” Designer, October and November, 


The ten dollar box of Soap which the Larkin M 
The soap is good, and without a single 
offered are the best.of their kind, and are 


is well worth the money. 
its price. Tho premium: 


tal articles which will yicase the most fastidious. 


Norn. 


Co. of Buffalo advertises 50 jargely 

remium would fetch 
seful and ornanien= 
New York Observer. 


‘The publishers of the “Standard” Designer have inspect ed the soaps and pre- 


miums, and know they give satisfaction, and also know that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, 


are reliable in every way, and fulfill all their promises as advertised abo 


1896. 


ER, If you cannot rest or diet 


| If you feel well it is not necessary for 
you to worry over your leanness, as fat 
is unhealthy more often than not. 


RAMBLER.—It would be better for you 
to apply directly to some reliable hair- 


| dresser and obtain a good dye rather 


than to experiment. The following is 
said to be good for the purpose but we 
do not know anything about it from 
personal experience; Stew together nut- 
galls and walnut bark until the water is 
most black, and until the clipping of 
1ir dipped initassumesthe desired color. 
Then strain and bottle. Apply to the hair 
with a sponge or brush, after first rub- 
bing pomatum or cold cream onthe zcalp 
where the parting is made so that it will 
not become discolored. As the offense 
was given under your own roof you 
should have overlooked it, and con- 
tinued to call on the members of the 
family asif nothing had happened. If 
| you are still on good terms with other 
| members perhaps it would be better to 
wait until they ask you to call, or until 
they call on you, so long as you have al- 
ready made your resentment visible by 
your protracted absence from the house. 


Miss Brecerta.—A shining skin is 
caused by a superabundance of oil in 
the skin tissue. Magenesia is perfectly 
harmless, and is a good face powder 
when not used to excess, The same 
kind of soap doesnotsuit allskins. The 
only way to find out what meets your 
requirements is to try different kinds 
and stick to what proves most satisfac 
tory. Select soaps that are not highly 
colored or perfumed. We do not know 
that the marks you mention have any 
special significance. You did not ask 
too many questions. 


J STANGLES AND LACE BRAIRS p 
E Fb, Hooks, Stataping Powders, Cro- 6 
W EMB, MATERIALS tics Groso-Stiets Materials, A 
E Rend stampe for rail lit. 

Pets 
s RETAIL. 


~ THE LADIES’ WORLD 


fo the best, cheapest, brishtert and tost practical wiles” magazine 
pabiighad in Americn, Each iaxue contatus from 20 to 36 large 
faces, size of Harper's Haxar, and in enchowed in « hazdaetne covery 
Printed im colors, Ita departinents eantesce Fiction, Poetry, 
Special Helps, Housekeeping, Out-otDoors, Artistic 
Needlework, What to Wear, Fi 
Boys and Girls, Mother's Corner, 
and Home Decorstlon, Tt publishes 
original seatier only, and tts con- 
tribators are among 
Lest of the modern 
writers. In onder 
to Introduce 


new homes where it 


¥ ‘# not already taken, wo 
will rend it three months—in- 
cloding Thankegiving and Christmas 


fewnes—to any address, prepald, for 
cents in ctkmps, This small sum wil not pay 

‘we for the advertiring, to say nothing of the tharaziue, 
‘but we are #0 Grmly convinced that If you will give ft a trial 
you will want it continu take thie means of pisctna it be- 
Tye wlarge army of new readers, and expect to reap our reward in 
the future, Send along t! ye and give it atrial, You will 
be more than pleased with your stnall Investment. Address 


S. H, MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


ATL Kinds of mews Taper clippings ant 
Aoqusivtemcer wenn ‘WOathoumnd. Par 
Healers forsee. NEWS CLIVFING C., Dept. P.C., 304 W. 180th St..N.¥. 


DEWEY’S IMPROVED ACME 5 7 
Dress and Corset Protector 


A Complete Garment 
Af which can be worn under the corset or 
A) fiannels, protecting the clothing fros 
piration, Odoriess, and free froin 
Bie chjcctionable propertien of Rwhbr 
Better and Cheaper than 4 
shields, one pair doing the work « 
‘The hest Shield for Shirt 
f} as they require no sewing in. 


Ask for 


Catal Free. Send mons 
gb a 
—Agents Wanted. — 


M. Dewey, Nfr., 1397 N, W, Monroe St. Chicago, 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the “ STANDARD" DESIGNER, 
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LanceLor. M. B.—If the ele- | 
vator isin a business place it is 
not necessary for aman lo remove | 
his hat whether there are Jadies 
in it-or not. but in the former 
case he generally does. In hotels | 
or other places it is considered an | 
act of courtesy to remove the hat | 
when thereare ladies present, but | 
not at other times. It remains 
for the November elections to de- | 
termine which is the more popu- | 
Jar man, Bryan or McKinley. | 
Green in all shades will be the 
most popular color for the winter 
months. 


Mrs. H. ©. Mac. F.—As soon as 
space will permit, we will have an 
article on suitable gowns, wraps, 
ete., for middle-aged ladies. 


ESTELLE THapivus.—It would 
be contrary to editorial etiquette 
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COUPO 


GRAPHOLOGY. 


present you are cultivating a skeptical, 
dissatisfied state of mind. You should 
strive to be more observing and take 
pains to be more careful. 


Sunsnixf£.—You are thoroughly 
inine in your tastes and inclina 
You have an affectionate disposition 
and are very easily offended. You are 
industrious, painstaking _ and trust- 
worthy. 


Rules for Correspondents. 


4.—All specimens of w riting to be deli- 
neated must be accompanied by a 
yearly subscription to The Standard ae aa bpp cen ey 
at mg thE » pp.) thinks twice before she acts. | = he is 
Magazine or. Th fandard De open pease generous and ambitious. 
signer. A renewal of an old sub-| Has a quick temper, is easily mollified 
scription will be considered equiva-| however. 
lent to a new one. FaTE.—You are very easily influenced | 
2,—No ar be given save in the| by stronger wills than your own. Are} 
a . inclined to be blue now and then and | 
columns of The Standard Magazine, | are over - sensitive. You are kind- 
and The “Standard” Designer. | hearted, open-handed, and bave a desire | 


a growth of hair on the upper lp. also 
occasionally on the neck and arms, ia the 
Immiliation of many of my sex. 

I suffered for years; tried, by actual 
count, eleven different ‘advertised reme- 
dies, and submitted once to an. electrical 
operation. Nothing was effective until I 
came acrossa preparation in alittle hair- 
dressing shop Pr taris, six years ago. 

It removed the unsightly growth of 
hair, which had become thick and coarse 

unt of the frequent applications of 
advertised stuff which removed the hair 


(Copyright. 1895, by S. F. Co. of N. Y.) 

x 233.— CHILD'S CLOAK (with 
body lining). The pattern is cut in 5 
sizes, from 1 to 5 yrs.; for a child of 4 
yrs. 454 yds, of material 22, 414 yd 
Ble yds. 44, or 2yds. Shin. wid 
be made of serge, tweed, ele 
viot, ete. Price 


iswers wi 


‘The preservation of the hair is desirable 


for us to recomm a a ‘ waieh , i 
3 nend a patent , neations will be} t ve and cull me aif. fomporarily but caused it to grow coarser 
ici x vt i Os ely n D ations Wl .o improve and cultivate yoursell. “ 
medicine, even though advertised to men and women both for comeliness and Positiv no delineations z Pp : 3 ‘ than ever. 
in our columns. The only way for comfort.. ‘The loss of hair is due more often sent by mail. Nora.—You have great self-reliance, w hen} say saat Si aa 
A is i eel * : P * i sel sk rice . s are very preparation effected a per! A “eMOv- 
you to do is to test it by personal to neglect than to any other cause. Ayez’s 3.—Letters will be answered in the or-| seldom ask advice of othe are. ve ry | preparation eres | say_permanent, for it 
Ladd ie Hair Vig Je: “th i Jer received. positive m your likes and dislikes, very al, Lente years since 1 first used it and 
PE : a igor, cleanses the scalp of dandruff, k 4 epg uncommunicative regarding your af- there is no sign of a renewed growth yet. 
. E.—Rub vaseline thoroughly preserves the hair, prevents it from falling and addresses of Correspon-} fairs. e neat pleasant surroundings. I paid six hundred franes for the for- 


mula and have carned my, living by selling 
this preparation ever. since, call it 
simply, “Helen Marko's Depilatory.” 

T charge $.00_per pottle, with guaran- 


into the head every night—not 
enough to make the hair oily but 
sufficient to cover the sealp. 


out, promiotes its growth, and gives length must aleays accompany the} You write a very good hand, indeed. 
and lustre to dull and scanty tresses. ymschosenorno notice will] Gpacr.—You are a little too indolent 


of communications. The] and fond of comfort. slow in acquiring 


‘Once a month wash the hez = a : PGs & 
4 as) + head thor- = 3S: o y rs Cl - y tee, but to introduce it, Iw ill sell you a 
oughly with green soap. This is gee ye 4 ames will not be published knowledge, but once you have learned tee, butte only $1.00 provided that, after 
a kind of salve that can_be ob @ nl mx ‘ds. of goods 22 2 set : REE pen ei you seldom forget. You are a happ one year's time, when you Will have satis- 
i f * cea? . BA tn. f mace ANG . und M ams Joving disposition and a ylease fled yourself that the treatment, is genu- 
tained at the druggists’, It is not Spite ele Ber a it oo - hr ¢ writing must fun-loving dispositt I ine.you are to send me (confidentially) 
green in color. This treatment EI, e > ee Se reee aoe 1s $.—At least three 6 of writing companion. | @ the names of three Indies to whom I eon 
ri | dy = ice 15 cents riven, in a c » signa- . ; ' | @ offer my De! — ~ 
Se aye a ee ete and cause SHE (eK 3 be given, m om sa 4 see signi | - park Pet.—This young lady is alittle | panty my Depliatorg, without se zorwara 
the hair to come in thickly. To y ture, on unruled paper, with pen| ain, loves her own way, and has many ihe bottle, carefully sealed, in ‘plain box, 
increase the size of your limbs and ink. maseuline admirers. She is good-tem- | post-paid, with private personal letter of 


rub them with sweet oil every 
night, and take gentle exercise, ao 
Rub the chest, neck and bust. i 


ject should con pered, cheerful, 2 little selfish and un- 
sympathetic, but a very pleasant friend. 


5.— A ers a his s ak 
sm reper ees HELEN MARKO, Room 519. 


Amer. Tract Society Bldg., N. ¥. Ch 


2 S, 2 sl be} 
nthe {| from the sides . and should be 


tain no other quer 


S. 


same manner to deve . aoeeres sseams only. Put a casing dressed tc ELo1sx.—You have not the faculty of | 

one breathes up covey then. erp | rd a gathering string at the top of the | addressed to “@picera,” sane friends rapidly. You he a | 

could they breathe? Possibly the person. | ge gore so that it can be loosened and Grapholozy Department calm disposition; it is seldom rufited, | 
J ) : the belt enlarged as necessity demand a pts Ss but when once angry you are not easily 


meant that you do not take long enough 
breaths. Breathe in as deep as possible, | ~ Te Soar 
and until you can feel the abdomen | 

move upward. All breathsshould come | 
from below the waist, not merely from 
the chest. Throw back your shoulders 
and hold up your head when walking, | 
and this. combined with deep breathing. | 
will expand your chest. If you will 
write again and enclose a two-cent 
stamp for a reply we will send you a 
written answer to your other two ques- | 
tions. It would be too much in the na- 
ture of an advertisement to do so in this 
column. | 
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conciliated—in other words you are ant 
to sulk. This trait_makes you greatly 
disliked at tixces. You li refined sur- 
wrvA.—Your disposition is gentle} rounding re very neat in your dress, 
and yielding. “You take life easily. jand a great reader 
You are inclined to be fickle, do not) pprryrose.—You ‘are of a somewhat 
. nuch for literature, but are fond of superticial nature, fond of dress, amuse- 
music, for which you may possibly | rents, society and pleasure; inclined 
have some talent. lto be fickle and not very thoughtful. 
SweeTerier, L. K.—Slow but sure| You are industrious, however, and am- 
should be the motto of this writer. She} bitious. 
has a contented, even dispo = n is is 
quite ambitions. She is refined, © |Jating nature, slightly inconsistent, and | 
quisitely neat. and-loyes flowers and j lating ted by Mieke and governed by | 
tpoke their opinions. You are’ nervous and 


( Copyright, 13%, by 
. 243.—CHLLD'S 


*. Co. of N.Y. 
LOAK (with body 
. Fora ldo 


Morse GLoRY.—Yours is a vacil-| 


EmeraLp.—Your letter arrived too 


late to be answered in ‘F : 7 : ae Fe 
We team thewaned GLapys.-Your writing shows you tO} very rt 
=e wey: i i , "SC. 5, at : ws you tO) very séusitive, 
issue. One way of making theskirt you slant CLOA git. 1865, Dy Stand. rat f N.¥.) be of a painstak E: industrigns ye Sth tae. — too nrolel What \ 
3 uD's J niso very contented} MARGUER Tt a a 4 


desire is to cut the front as long as pos- 
sible, and {attach the skirt to the belt 


position. You are 
and happy. 


aa teenie et eae disposition, very thoughtful of the feel- 
x . ings of others. Your writing shows 

ScENIA. — You are quick tem-|vog to be clever, persevering and in- 

<j, but. warm-hearted. You are i0-) Gustrious. 

clined to be over-sens! yveand too easily | ; ‘- . 5 5 

influenced by the opinions of others. | Gyrsy.—You should strive to culti- 

take more pains with your] vaten atness and powers of observation, 


That Long-Waisted Effect 


so much desired, is produced 
by wearing 


5 
T Loomer’s 
Lik. Corsets 
Comfottable and durable. At 
your dealer's, or write 


L. L. LOOMER’S SONS, 


Sole Mfrs., Bridgeport Conn, 
and Chicago, Il. 


A Brilliant Black « 


HALL’S 


dustless, odorless and easily applied— 
t . It 2 5 m 
Ve e ili 1 would make a good book- | which at present you are sadly lacking 
“A a Sicilian by you swonlll sarah Fe 4 in. You are of an even disposition and 


: possess 4 kindly heart. 
n will be a 

fortunate) SUNFLOW —There are good char- 
3 shown in your writing. You 


Enamelin 


HAIR RENEWER 


| Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair to its original color and 
| vitality; prevents baldness; 


Nan.—This young wor 
very happy wie if ‘she 

~ < - . 5 <- | acterist 
2! h to tind the right kind of a hus- | acteristi¢ our y Be 
tend. She is cheerful, neat, likes | are sensible, systematic, high-principled 
ou sen nts put not to too great an and have you Paco ta under Cpe 
‘ <tent She makes and keeps many | trol. ‘You are easily sepresse, an at- 
friends of both sexes. She loves to] tach too much importance to trifies. 


= fond of children, is trim and| 3y,nrr .—You are neither jealous BLINDNESS PREVENTED 

read, is f B sor pa MAB i 2 

stylish in her dress, and industrious. or deceitful. You possess 00d sup- Hundreds 

5 2 ; , - of common sense, are thorough. in- yes or lids 
~>ixK. —Get rid of your unhappy | ply of oe :, : 

A tion ee you will make more dustrious and have plenty of will power. | rium, the largest and most Meee eatal Lastitetton ai 

dispos ol : 


i You are very neat and systematic. ‘America. “Don't wan 
Pantha and lead a” plensanter-tife: = THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. ¥. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the “ STANDARD” DESIGNER. ‘ 


No. 3153._CHILD'S CLOAK. The pat- 


tern is cut in 5 sizes, from 1 to 5 yrs., and cures “itching and dand 
requires for the 5-yr. size, 54 ee: cart ig ruff. 


Fil 3 ig ys 2,3 ys 14 oF iy yd, Ot in A fine hair dressing. 

ridth, " May made of serge, tweed, R. P. Hall & Co., Pri N r, 

Cheviot, cte. Asrepresened, 5 yds. of gl cathy all Deseo ed 

and 18 buttons were used wo erin. Pare) ey ess 
Price 15 cents. 
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HAIR ON kg FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON| many friends 
Pet. 


. Youarea little inclined 
QUIOKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED W:TH THE NEW GOLUTION| to be vain, are stylish in dress, and ar 


=. =. robably an excellent housekeeper. 
& ae ou may have musical talent. 
ce ame’ bs 
TIpa M.—You are imaginative, sensi 
SLLis Carcipme, an inonpiee minus war ecciimaiy | tive and emotional, are not lacking im 
sieny | COUTALE but are not altogether. con 
sistent. You are refined in your 


wicsandihe) and fairly neat. You may have 
tic tale 


IsEL Ross,—You are nervous, quic 
perp it By tempered and self-willed. You may 
fe ieertn’woaene | possess either musical or artistic talent, 
yut need to become more placid and 
persevering if you wish to be successful. 


, *| Apri SHOWERS,—Much native re- 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. finement and delicacy of instinct are 
ms| ‘Manafacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. | shown in this specimen. The writer is 


, Al ‘ TM yd . 
000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. (7 EVERY BOTTLE GUA ic, poetry and flow- 


ers. 
Rough, olly | ful in her ideas, and would be suc 
ty sured by | ful in millinery or decorative work. 


apples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotche 
Redness and all facial blemishes post 


eS8- 


. Campbell's Safe Arsen Yomplexion Wafer: arfec 
harmless and the only genuine arsenic wafers made, By mail, $1; 6 boxes, 35. Depot Maen Hark.—You are very young. 
Sixth Ave., New York. Re chal Ts beat seers He 
— * — NES NEY re ‘ Srviren probably still a school-girl and your 
= is writing necessarily shows signs of in- 
CLEAN HANDS i 


xperience, You have an e 
Fvery lady buys aSTOVE POLISHING MITTEN at sight. | erous disposition, are somewha 
Polishes the stove better and quicker thana brush. Sample | 
by mail Sie a set; 4 sets, $1, New ENG. Novevty Mra, Co. 
@iN. Portland St., Boston, Mass, Agentscan make $3 per day, 


n, gen- 

t roman- 

tic and although you have a good head 

| for business you would be happier in a 
home of your own, 


Bonntk Kate. — You have a great SvGar PLUM.—You have an even, af- Cc. A. D.—You are too much in a 
deal of independence. You are clear | 


a fectionate disposition, which procures hurry all the time to do your very best. 
headed and frank in manner and have] you many good friends, te whom you Work more slowly, cultivate patience, 
a good deal of will power. You should| ‘areloyal and true. You lack patience and be very thorough. You have 
learn to control your temper better. and should try to cultivate more in- quick temper, which is not as well con 

B. Louise.—You are sensible: candid |. dustry. troled as it might be, and you worry 
and practical. A little inclined to con- | Sweet Marte (N. M. 8).—This pseu- unnecessarily over trifles, 
ceit, perhaps, which you will overcome | donym has been chosen so often it is 
in time. You possess a cheerful but | necessary to add the initials of the 
not exuberant disposition. writer's own name, You are a most in- 

Mixenva.—You are refined in tastes, | dependent woman with plenty of sound 
although your experiences and educa common-senseand clear Judgment. You 
tion have been limited. You are eco:| re inclined, however, to be influenced 
nomical and fairly neat. by flattery. 

A. B, C.—Endeavor to win the sin Amenmican Rose 57.—This writer is 
cere regard of others and do not permit not always quite sincere, and is not as 
yourself to be influenced by flattery, of faithful in friendship as she might be. 
which at present you are a little too] She is very orderly and methodical, and 
fond. You need to be more industrious | has considerable will-power. She is 
and have a little less thought of your-| Not very old and is lacking in expe- 
self and more consideration for others. rience in consequence. 

Lucy.—You write a good hand. It Biv 
shows neatness, honesty, thoughtful of amus 
ness and a kindly disposition. You 
would make an excellent teacher and 3 Be 


See AMAWAITE DUTT THEE TV ALL 


Frances E. F. W.—You are of a 

nervous and excitable temperament, 

slightly inclined to_ insincerity, and 

lacking in courage. You are, however, 

industrious and painstaking in whatever Qur former, subscription offers 

you undertake. | Ee ee 

y 8 fnereased our cireulat(: 
30,000 to nearly & 
within two years, t 
to war Int. We are determined to hi 


Evr, A. W.—You are gentle, peace 
loving and self-sacrificing. You 
affectionate but not very constant, 
love flowers, children, music and poetr, 
You are very domestic in your tastes 
and would not be happy in business. 


ANNA HatHaway.—Gentleness, self 
forgetfulness and a sympathetic, affec- 
tionate disposition are shown by this 
specimen, The writer is conscientious, 
high principled and has great respect 
and veneration for sacred subjects. She 
is almost too sensitive and retiring to 
make her way in the business world, 
pat proper place is in the home 
circie, 


Jay.—You are cheerful, fond 
ements and society, and make 


(Jc) 
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Gracr D,—You are, so to speak, a 
social su You are a favorite 
among your friends, and they are not) 
few. You sing and play quite well. | 
You possess 2 bright, even disposition, 
which, however, is lacking in sincerity, 
ee ome nature is generous, but super- 

cial. 


Nixte.—Thi: 


years you will alway 


Duchess,” Charl. M. 


is the writing of a very 


original indiv dual, possessing a frank yeases, 3 Be: dents of ths | 
nature—impulsive, affectionate, gener- U. OEE | 
ous and truthful. There needs to be |@ ine Ag 


more will power, however. 

Brirr.—You have a level head and 
good common sense, You are intelli- 
gent, conscientious and inclined to be 
rather easily influenced by other peo- 
ple’s opinions, 


Head 

ing, Magie Pictures, Magic Whirl- 
nooks ‘Tree of Crystals, Fiery Fountain, and 50 
other 


All the shove Stories, Songs, 
silver or stamps for x Two Year's Trial 


" guaranteed or money 
Ue iwo friends fond of reading to whom wo may vend 
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MARIAN E. RusseELL,—Much deter-| Dutcnm New Woman.—You are (Take notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again.) 
mination, courage and ambition are 


a inte } © Aas pEneiliy a foreigner who has not been ' 
wn in this specimen. ne writer is}long enough in this country to learn| qe | 
firm, positive in her likes and dislikes, |the language thoroughly. “ You are $ ] 5 0 Free! Free! 
and is somewhat inclined to be selfish. | generous, warm-hearted and cheerful, 
She i fond of travel, adventure and ex-|and very fond of your own home and 3 

citement, and may possess literary|people. You may have talent for IN TO 


talent. music, and should be successful in busi 
Schoo. Grri.—This writing shows | 7&3 for you are industrious and perse- GOLD Women 
youth and inexperience. The writer is | Verne. } 
neat, painstaking, practical and sys-| Dray. —You are fond of amusement 
tematic. She is a little too fond of |and society, are refined and cultivated | who can form the tent number of words from the 
flattery and might improve in persever- |in your taste, original in ideas and styl-| Yonn. aye pats eg Ure anal poodive @ ood, 
ance and observation. ish'in dress. You havea high temper, Do not nse any Jotter tore thes than it nppears 
4 . ne no language exenpt English. Words 
Youmay.—Youthfulness and ‘inexpe- | 8re impulsive and generous. Your ‘ Ing, cam be mised but 
rience are shown in this writing. he |truest admirers are those of the op- Mme: | 
writer is a littl stistical, very pains- | posite sex. 
taking and neat, and quite a deepthink-| ReserveD.— You have selected a 
er for 80 young & tae She is warm- | most applicable pseudonym. You are 
hearted, reserved in manner, and is|yery reserved in manner and though 
somewhat slow to make friends, but is | affectionate you are undemonstrative. 
very constant when once her affections | you have much decision of characté 
are fixed. 


in = 
npolied_all 


A 


person, 
tere in the 


ie ee e rewanis aro ivan freo and, ithe Hider 
7 , empel 2 vos| fee the purpow of attracting attention to our handsome 
have an even temper and would make for the purpow, of Aili fr pages, ivcty-e Hone 


I y Pansy OF WEST VirGINia.— |#” admirable teacher. colts, finely illusirated, and all crighenl pouiee, Jong pra 
% o pny . ort stories by the best anthorn; price $1.00 per year, 
Chigra never tells fortunes, but unless} Gypsry.—Your writing shows inde- | neosary. tor yon. ‘enter the coutest, to sevd 18 two-cent 


Gra tivee months’ trisl subscription with your list of 
Vand every person xending the 24 cents and « list of 

re i guaranterd an extra present by 
“in addition to the magnuine), of a 200-page 
Book, Dork? Fortunes” by Floreuoe Warden, 8 love story of 
a trace of impatience. Intenso interest. Satisiaet 


‘30. The namen and addressen of succersfal 
nuts will he printed in February imme, published in 


you improve in neatness and thorough-|pendance and self-reliance You are 
Hess you will never be successful at | quick to learn and have considerable 
dressiuaking or anything else. You |¢ommon-sense. You have an even dis- 
have a cheerful, happy-go-lucky dis- | position with ju 


position and are not very fond of work. | a ; 
I, H—The writing shows the execu- Sanuary. Our publication has been established nine youre 


ee tor to be of a buoyant disposition, trust-| We refer yeu to any mereautiie aa 
CONSUMPTION CURED. ful, hopeful and affectionate. She has| Mate rom det Sai Address J. 1. 2 


rt raeege r 4 sourt Building, Dept. 
n old physician retired from prac- | *-¥! jd imagination, is refined in her 


had placed in his hands by an | tastes, loves admiration and pleasure. 


Bast India missionary the formula of a} PU Cat.—You are free from arti- 
Hooks and Eyes 


simple vegetable remedy for the speedy | ficinlity and are affectionate and stead- 
mave wits A HUMP! 


and permanent cure of Consumption, | fast. Your writing shows self-reliance, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all | frankness and generosity. 
“Observe ine Arms” 


w York City. 


Throat and Lung Affections, also a| Inquisitive, W. T. M.—You are fair- 
wositive and radical cure for Nervous |1y consistent and firm in character, have 
Yebility and all Nervous Complaints. |q hasty temper and do not like ac- 
ng tested its wonderful curative |knowledging yourself in the wrong: | 
powers in thousands of cases, and de-| You are neat, cautious and have a kind 
siring to relieve human suffering, I will | heart. 
send free of charge to all who wish it.|  Ankir.—You are young and inex- 
this receipt, in German, French 0F| perienced but have a kind heart and 
English, with full directions for pre-| ire willing to help anyone who is in 
paring and using. Send by mail, by ad-| need of it. You have an even temper, 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper \but must endeavor to “be more pains- 
W. A. Noyes, $20 Powers Block, linking and neat. 
Rochester, of ae Bec 


—Your writing indicates 
jrather a narrow, selfish disposition. 

Oniy MESELF.—You are neat, me-| You are refined, cautious, systematic 
thodic 


“al and observing. You are, o land inclined to be too sensitive. 
s d be, a good business woman ab PO ASAD. a oar chi Ss 
raed you A not very far advanced eat 8. G. Shag ean fre i 
i Sand have seen but little of the | talent, mos: you a arful, sympé 
es FS yous Jomestic in your tastes. ihetic and kind-hearted. You are not 
is ousree capes heaxch: ‘and | Very observing and would do well to 
ke many friends iti eS Ta Y try and cultivate your powers in that 
ean even disposition. niteckion 

Ceci, C.—You are careless and lack 
ing in thoughtfulness and inclined to 
be superficial. You are affectionate, 
generous and easily moved to tears or 
laughter. 


THEY PREVENT DRESS FROM 


“Gaping” 


and the Mook or Eye from pulling out 
md the edge of garment. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


or Send 10 cents for Sample Card of 
two doze! 


BORT & FAVORITE, 
Chicago. 


Dovores, A. G: B.—You are a little 
lacking in determination and firm- 
ness, have a gentle, yielding disposition, 
but will not make your way In the 
world unless you think and act more for 
You may possess musical 


yourself. W. A. D.—You are of an inconsistent, Manufacturers, 
talent. Me «a... | Vacillating disposition. You are gen- 
ReneKat —Your writing displays | orous, love amusements and rd liv- 


caution, reserve and order, although 
your neatness needs greater cultivation. 
vor to win the sincere regard ©! 


ing, have a kind and sympathetic heart 


FOR WOMAN'S WEAR, 
and decidedly lacking in courage. O 


30c, dozen. 


SponciA 


ae and do not be influenced by fiat EULENE.—The penmanship of this ApsorBENT 
vt xe, ao writer denotes an msincere, egotis For sale at all Dry 
ery. 


s ., « |nature. She is refined. stylish, possesses Napkins 

Jo Marcu.—You are domestic 10 | many friends but is not as loyal to them 
your tastes, home loving, and AM eX-|as she should be. Her disposition is 
cellent housekeeper. In be al eo bright and lively with a love of pleasure. 
inclined to be impatient, ay ob aad fee ba Z, 
= angeable in your fancies. | Mona LIsLE. You possess firmness 


t, but not very systematic |to the point of obstinacy, and are honest SILK 


Goods Stores, 


Sent by mail on receiptof price. Samples5e, 


THE ANTISEPTIC FIBRE co., 
11 ATLANTIC AVE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


are 
are rather ¢ 
Youé n 
and should 
other business 
and good taste. 


for CRAZY PATCH 


OM sake in ¥ ini you have a vivid 5 skeins Em- 
succeed in millinery or any )12 your opinions. You Ik. 2c, Catalogue Crazy 


yy gs “ ory s u 
2 1ires axterity | imagination and a love of TOMANCE. | cise and et of 400. Quilt Patterns with onder, 
that Ted dexterity You ‘are neat and methodical. LAMES’ ART CO., By 14, St, Louls, Mo. 
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Nothing Under the Sun 


will clean and polish GOLD and SILVER like 


- ce 

TRO oN Nep.—You possess independence and - 

ambition, You are quick tempered and 
EL SIL | inconsiderate. You have a certain 


amount of cleverness but are too im- 
at 
© THE PROOF is yours simply for the asking. 


[Decemper, 1896, 


Carrm ©.—You havea calm, cheer 
ful nature but at the same time have a 
good deal of firmness. You are gentle, 
| sensible, affectionate and orderly, No 
| especial talent is displayed in your 
| writing. 


patient to attain the best results, 


Bentiro.—Gentleness, strong 
and truthfulness are some of y ar- 
acteristics. You are self-sacrificing, 
sympathetic and retiring in disposition 
tand would be happier in the home 
| circle than the business world. 


faith, 


Send address for trial quantity that coats 
nothing, Full-sized bow, post-paid, 15 cents 
in stamps. Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Mute La Mrrrre.—You are clever | 
and successful in almost anything you 
undertake. You lack confidence in 
yourself, however, and listen too much 
to the advice of others. You need to be 
a little more careful in many things. 


Crpar > Trix.—The writer of this 
specimen is a sensible, affectionate, 
candid girl who endeavors to do her 
own duty in all things. She has a 
happy, hopeful disposition, | 

é | Irish QugEN.—Yours is an open, in- 
Tarrers.—Your writing shows you | Senuous nature and you must guard 7 
to be nervous and sensitive, although ; Sane confiding too much in outsiders. | BEAUTY 4 BEAUTY 
you are by no means lacking in moral oi are generous, quick, clever, and WAFERS eed J i» WAFERS 

° 3 


courage. You are orderly, conscien- | My have literary talont. 

tious and of a pleasant disposition. AustRia.—You are retiring in dis- T5C, & ue. 
Lit Ac B.You are rather inclined to | Position, sweet-tempered, loving and) a Box, Fw ici 

carelessness but as you are young you | sympathetic. Try to be independent bat 

may. overcome this fault.” You “are and self-reliant, 

good natured, kind-hearted and indus- pe { 

trious. 


MOLLIF.—You are exceedingly timid 
and inclined to have your feelings 
easily hurt. You are affectionate, neat 


and kind-hearted. You should culti- 
vate a stronger will, 


Oped DUI EOC CO 


3 Everlasting Beauty ¢ 


ai You have a good deal of no- obtained by using the celebrated 
nlity 


in your character. You are re-| k 
served, refined, have a good head for} E LA R ©) et 
business and will undoubtedly have “ 

[> Te oe | 


q 

a 
successful life. Preparations e 
thy, ererere 


You have a talent for} 


‘Feminine Beauty Preseryed."’ 
FREE Send two stamps aud I will mail youmy 
i" ‘ interesting book, tolling how to ct 
s.—You are not selfish but like} pisces, banish Blemishes 
Krrry W.—You are cloar-headed and | 9, have your own way and are some-| Healt tin hands ind comploaion: 
frank in manner and in spite of cae what inconsiderate. You are refined in| Creamola Powder, 10 cents. 
in & xo taste ) y disposi- 
youth have much will power. You-| ¢j Re, abd. of; a, boneritl,, HApRy., HsDose 
are systematic, thoughtful and have 


tion, 
good perceptive faculties. 


Unfalling Wrinkle Eraser, $1.00. 


Mme, EDITH VELARO® 
| Jack.—The writer of this specimen 105 West 54th St., New York 
possesses a somewhat erratic disposition. 4 
To is r, generous, sympathetic, dis- 
plays no talent for any especial pro- 

fession but has a literary bent. 


VIAU'S CORSETS, 


LONG WAISTED. 

NO PADDING, 

These Corsets give a per- 
fect curve to the form, here 
being no pressure on the 
chest, as the spring holds 
the Corset Ina natural way 
without any padding, We 
also make Corsets for stout 
— and those who ride 


Mrs.. Hudnut’s free offer to Invalid | 


Ladies on page 109 will interest all 
women, | 


Niope.—You possess independence* 
self-will, ambition and a hopeful disposi 


Topsy.—You have many womanly e : 
tion. You are or would be a good 


traits—among them gentleness, patience | 1, 
and a sympathetic, kindly heart. You business woman, for you have keen 
are generous but too easily imposed judgment and are not easily discourag 
upon. ed. There seems to be no reason why 
you should not master stenography. 


Yrox.—Your writing shows you to | 
possess a clear head, good business 


ss a Susiz JANE.—You are painstaking, | 
ability, a certain amount of courage and | 


careful, a little vain and very prudent 


“ Be n i M $ up. 
high principles. You are inclined to be | and economical in money matters. You White, $3.00 4 5 
egotistical and have a hasty ‘pete have good powers of observation and, if Black, $4.00 up. 
Your disposition is fairly good. you 


you have the opportunity, could greatly | 
improve yourself, as you are clever and | 
persevering. = 


are affectionate. 


Hia,.—You are a middle-aged wo- 
man probably, having a refined, affec- 
tionate disposition. You are inclined 
to be abrupt in speech and manuer. If 
you pursue any occupation it had better | 
96 dressmaking or fine millinery, as you 
would probably succeed better in that 
line than any other. 


is 
OWE 


R. YT, FELIX GOURAUD'S OR 


Lapy ADELAIDE.—Modesty and self- REAM, OR MAGI AU 
AM, OR MAG 


conscious are ble in this writing. 
The writer has a very. refined, sensitive | 
nature and an even dis She 
firm in both love and friendship. 


very bi 
beauty, and defies det 

has stood t 
| 


Sxrats.—You are candid, impulsive | 
and warm-hearted, make friends easily | 
and are very loyal to them. You are 
. faithful worker and are quick to 
learn. 


Snow Frakr, McG.—This pseudonym 
has been chosen so often we find it neces- 
| sary to add the initials of the writer's 
surname. You are retiring in disposition, 
sweet-tempered, loving and 


PURIFI 


TaeLMa N.—This pserdonym 
been used so often it is necessary to 
give the initial with it. You are re- 
served, refined and poetical, very sensi- 
tiveand imaginative. You love flowers, 
books and children. 


Snow Frake.—You are clear-headed, 
far-sighted and independent in speech 


has 


all Draggists and 


sympa- Fancy Goods Deal 
and manner, You have a great deal of | thetic. Try to be independent and self-| yy Gonads and Karepe 
will power and good perceptive faculties, © reliant. ~ | FERD. T, HOPKINS, Prop..37 Great Jones St. 


New York, 
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Betsy JAN 
strength of c 


-You are lacking in | 
acter, but are pain: 


hearted. 

‘A. H. M.—You are refined in your | your feclings, 
tastes, have artistic talent, are beauti- | trifles. 
fully neat and possess # pleasant, even 
disposition. 


“STANDARD” 


FLORA S.—You seldom rely on | power and strength of c! 
others for guidance or advice and are | young a girl, for yon are 
frank and oy in manner and address. | very old yet. You are 


You have a serene, cheerful disposition {Tittle ci 
generally, but occ sionally a fit of de- 
pression overcomes you. ‘ 

A. M. B. 


~Yours is a cautious, some- | 
what distrustful nature, You have a} 
good deal of lecision of character, are | 
honest, rather unsympathetic and lack- 
ing in courag 

Brirvik \ lack of firmness and in- 
¢lination to laziness is visible in this 
writing. You kind-hearted and 
sympathetic but inclined to be careless, 


and careful in your 
many acquaintances 


}would be, a good 


e idney Fader {though you are not very orderly. 
New Cure for Kidney and Bindder | have a good deal of common sense. 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.,— Fee tur Uv 
Free to our Resdets- yerienced, somewhat 

Our readers w f 
the new bo! il discovery, Alkavis, 
has ‘proved an assured cure for all dis- | 
eases caused by uric acid in the blood, 


talent. 


Atys,— You are 


\affectionate and considerate. 
neat and refined in your su 
peech. 


but 


You are, 
woman, 


DESIGNER. 


| . 

| Gypsy.—You are cautious, cheerful. 
You are 
ndings 


RomoLa.—Your writing shows you} 
|to possess a hasty temper which 
taking. thoughtful, truthful and kind- \try very successfully to control 
jare inclined to give way too 
and are apt to wor 
You are generous, affectionate 
and very fond of music and flowers. 


you | 
You 
asily to | 
over 


Query.—You have considerable will- 
haracter for so | 
artuinly not 
ak, hones 
reless and would, despite this 
fact, make a good business woman. 


You have 


rake 


| friends that you really care for. 


few 


Daisy H.—You have much resolution | 
and determination but are lacking in | 
sympathy and affection. 
aa) business 


or 


You 
are young, inex | 
careless, and a 


ll be glad to know that | little given to selfishness. 
are refined and you may he 


high 


Your tastes | 
ave musical 


principled, 


or by disordered action of the kidneys |}jonest, sensible and even tempered. 
or urinary organs. I wonderful dis- |Neatness, culm, steadfastness, ailec- 
covery, with a record of 1,200 hospital | tion and a happy faculty of making and | 
cures in 30 days. It lirectly upon |retaining friends are some of your) 


is a true 


the blood and kidneys, and : other characteristics. 
specific, just. as quinine is in malaria. a 
We have ‘the strongest testimony of | PEart.— 


ministers of the gospel, well- | ness, some W 


ged i ; spend too much on others. 
cnc doctors d business men | depend t 1 

enh by Atk AN when all other | painstaking. careful, 
remedi had failed. Many ladies kind-hearted. 


so tes to its curative powers in | Epirn M. C 
wrders peculiar to womanhood. 80 | and little vain 
the Church Kidney Cure Company, \tention to trifling 


No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are | attending to large affair 
the only importers of this new remedy, however. ambitious, anxious to impro’ 
zy are so anxious to prove its | yourself and have naturally refined in: | 


and they 
value'tl 


t for the sake of introduction | incts. 
1 send a free treatment of 


‘bavis id il to every reader 

avis prepaid by mail to every rea EpNa C.—Yo 
pare ARDARD DESIGNER who is a painstaking girl ki) 
sufferer from any form of Kidney or | conscious but is trut hfal, 
Bladder disorder, Bright's Disease, ed, polite and persevering. 


Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, | or other 
affliction due to improper action of the } put j 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. | We ad-| mental perception. 
vise ail Sufferers to send their names | is shown in your wri 


Nevius M, 


our writing shows ¢ 
akness and a tenc 


ALT 


ting. 


courteous 


“y 


‘ou are self-conscious 
in and pay too much at- | 


instead 


Epxa ©.—You are probably a neat, 
who is a 


ttle se 


talent is shown in the writing. 
L.—You have 


not much firmness and you Jack | rubber or stock- 
No especial ts 


ntl 


You ar 


to} 


You are | 
and 


| 


jf- 
xl heart- | 
No especial | er by half than 


} 


ambition | terlorate by ge, 


" 


‘These are the only 


The 


Cord Edge 


is the latest 
in 


a 3 
a BIAS 
mo VELVETEEN 


os 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


CUT BIAS—fits skirts of any 
shape. 

CORD SECURED—can't drop out 
and look unsightly. 


STITCHED EDGE—gives more 
elegant finish and is more easily ap- 
plied than any other. 


if your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples mailed free. 


king Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
nae Ficoper, of the Ladies’ Home 
carnal, tells in plain words how to make dresses & 
journals Hthout previous training ; mailed for 25¢- 
Co., P. 0, Box 699, N. Y. City. 


“Home Dress: 
book by Miss E' 


Better than Rubber 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO pie’ 


to 
Perspiration 


Dress Shicids 
made without 
—— — 

cha that are 
Ponolately odor- 
less, and entire- 
ly im 
pers) 
‘They are Iight- 


any other shields. 
‘They do not de- 


and will outwear 


[net shields; therefore are the most economical, 


Lighter by half than others, For sale by all first- 


Your tastes | caf: dealers, or send 25 cents for Sample pair to 


and address to the Company, and re- | are refined and your temper even. 
ceive the Alkavis free. Itis sent eb BLANCI 

entirely free, to Pp! sve its wonderfu to. ba! bre 

curative powers. ous and womanly. 


= and 


NETTIE 


your ¢ 


your tastes 


stian name and first letter | (rious and painstakix 
used, Your writing 


M.—You sent no pseudony™ | Zheech and manner. 


ng. 


your | 
indus- | 


—Your writing shows you 
minded, ambitious. gener- | 
You are refined in} 
cultivated in 
You are 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 


PERFECTION IN 


Dress Fitting and Draping 
By using the Pe ion Peerless 
Favorite or Borchert Improved 
Adjustable D1 Figures, Drap- 
ing Stands a French Fitting 


of-your 6urnamé" lack of experience. Lora §.—You are clear-sighted and | Busts and canes coach F sures. 

shows youth and lack 0) (eed the | consistent. Your disposition is cheer Fatty “hgure. Your own 

You must cultivate caret Wsy Sesent |ful and your nature fickle. You love duplicated. 

powers of om sar tii a : | amusements, music and society | The only Pace ie aver Invented. 

you are deficient 1. 2 * For sale y the 7 

. ep ORANGE. You are clear: | MOLIIE. -You are prudent, kind- STANDARD FASHION CO., 
BLACK AND ORANGE, mvhat skep-| hearted and credulous. Do not rely too New York, Boston, St. I 

sighted and consistent wi our friends, |1nuch on other people or their opinions | or any of its Agents. 


tical and too ¢ 


: - servation, 

and perseveri 
Luu 

a little nervy 


sasily influenced by u jonate d 
a t we me discouraged when affairg )She is fond of the 
apt 0 become 4 


You are affectionate, re! ned | life 
1 may have music 


»enly sensitive, | 


ous, 


go wrong. 
jn your tastes ane 
talent. 


| get herself. 


elf to be |the writer to be very 


s and are | tionate and inclined to we 


When writing to Advortisers please mention the 


refined in your tastes | and cultivate your own powers of ob- | 
vous, refiner 3 as 


Ayxious Amy.—This specir? hows 
sensiti * 


but easily affected by trouble, 
al | should strive to be courageous and for- 


», affec- 
ry too much, 
beauvifal things of | _— —__—$-__—— 
She} 


OSCAR BORCHERT, 


Inventor and pufucturer, 
2 Fext 
New York City. 


Your Children Lot Bede 
Mo E wetting. Sain Dene 
MAY, Box K, Arrowsmith, Lib 
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Featherbone os iss 


Curts.—Your greatest fault is want | are refined in your taste. ambitious, and 
of neatness and method. You are very jof a sanguine disposition. 


young and take a_ happy-go-luc ‘, 
~_Bustle Bone course through life. You pe Uiection- | DRAMATIC SINGER.—You are of 


Has no eas ‘. 


roduces the correct flare and as 7 Pad . 
ae He effect so much desired in the | Brssir.—You are industrious, perse- | fond 
vi 


Latest Style Skirt 


Without adding perceptible weight to the garment 


FREE instruetion in featherboning have the knack of making most people 


«-mt.. 
907 BROADWAY, New York, 
7 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston, 
722 MARSHALL FIELD BLDG., Chicago 


J THERBO 3 s 
W arren FEST aE ROREKIY jealous vein in her nature. 


Three Oaks, Mich. 


The 
Imperial.« 


This is one of five 
different Ladies’Cor- 
set Waists that we 
make, together with 
several fine corsets, 
and otherspecialties. 
A nts wanted 

ywhere. Price 
List and Retail 
Guide Free, 


RELIANCE 
CORSET CO. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Mention 
“STANDARD” DESIGNER 


1 MAKE BIG WARES cola pleaoant home work, 
and a gad ound ful particulars to all send, 
‘STEBBINS: 


ge. Raat LAWRENCE, MICH: 


GuILD Lost ‘LOST 


For 18 Years.= “For 18 Years.= Stolen 
from the cradle. She was told 
who and where her parents 
lived by ZEMINDAR the 
Great Hindu Seer, who fore- 

B tells correctly all private affairs, 
health and business. Send 
stamp for full particulars. 

s. ZEMINDAR, Box, 245, Saratoga, N. Y- 


STAMPING PATTERNS sent _on approval. 
Mention style wanted. T, Ott. Perrysville, O. 


late, sympathetic paren al cheerful | @#eti highly sensitive and imagir ative 
| nature. | muture, 2 it, loyal, and slightly incon 
pectic inclined to be egotistical and 

“ of flattery. You are decidedly 
ering and can be depended upon to do | clever. 4 
}your duty faithfully. You are a little 
| conceited and are not very sympathetic. MARCELLA.—You possess a reserved 

manner, intense nature and clever 
| FLossik L.—This specimen of writing |mind. You are a great reader, being 
shows the writer to be an easy going, |both fond of prose and poetry. Your 
amusement loving nature, fond of all/tastes are refined and your disposition 
the good things of life, not very cour- | good. 

ageous and inclined to bé fickle. They | 
| are not altogether to be trusted. a Tiva.—You are quick and deft with 
your fingers, have good tastes and are 
Fioy lL. —You should be more pains refined. You undoubtedly would make 
| taking and observing. You are sensible |a successful milliner. You are liberal, 
‘and possess suflicient intellect to be- | sympathetic and affectionate. 
comea neat, clever woman, but you will | | 

have to be more careful, F 5 ee 

He Kee: any People Bus: 
Tar Kip.—You are young. not much | ‘a Ma of Pe is ie 
over sixteen probably. are ambitious, Mr. H. A. Gripp, the great crayon 
painstaking and observant. You pos ortrait man who was once a mere 
sess a sunshiny, affectionate disposition | German soldier but who has made the 
and are frank and unaffected. city of Tyrone as well as himself fa 
mous, does an immense business in 
tian : <-? | ms king large crayon portraits to order 
m cguteouy manner lore i |g wn. premium by publhors up 
alec exude atablliteices - rs y es c ity stores and also fills orders tor 
} ste y of purpose. ©U | hundreds of agents on the road, 

Just at present Mr. Gripp does not 
want to hire any more agents to travel, 
KATHERINE T.—This writer has been | because he needs more workers to sup 
used to being made much of all her life. | ply the great demand for portraits. Mr 
She is neat and stylish in dress, pos- | Gripp will teach any person, young or 
sesses an attractive manner and is very | old, man or woman, how to make por 
fond of amusements, She is inciined | traits by a special process. He will 
to be slightly vain and has a decidedly |then supply them with all the work 

“ |that they can do. To be candid, Mr 
PK i Gripp admits that he does not pay high 
THI This specimen shows the | wages, competition does not permit it 
writer to be of a lovable, contented and | but he does say that willing and indus 
affectionate nature, She has the facul- | trious workers can earn from $8.00 to 
ty of calling forth admiration, Pérhaps | | $12.00 per week at home. The charac 
it would be well for her to correct the | ter of the work is such that it ean be 
habit of thinking too much of herself, | done by persons who are physically un 
as quite a little egotism is displayed in |able to work in stores or do other la 
the writing. borious work that requires good health 
and plenty of strength. 
First you must learn how to do the 
work. To get information on the sub 
ject, answer Mr. Gripp’s advertisement 
in this issue, After you have learned 
you can get work. Mr. Gripp has a 
large urt school at Tyrone, Pa.,towhich 
RurH W.—You are quite young yet | hundreds of people come to learn, but it 
| and lacking in the experience that will |is not necessary for you to go there, as 
mature your nature. Youare affection- | You can learn at home in two weeks by 
ate, docile, even-tempered and willing. | | the instructions that ar 
Write eae 

LELIA.—You write a hand that should | tion to H. Griy 
procure for you a position as book-k Ave. and Tenth St.. 
er or clerk should you ever desir 
You are of am optimistical disposition, 
fond of amusement, people and society. 
You are a pleasant companion. 


Panpora.—You are gifted with tact, 


like you. 


HILDEBRAND.—You are of a nervous 
temperament, not very courageous and 
too easily influenced. You are domes- 
tie in your tastes, loving books, flowers 
and children, Your nature is sympa- 
thetic and kindly. 


y for full informa 
Pennsylvania 
"a. 
OFnELE A.—This is the writing of a 
clever and very interesting woman, She 
has almost masculine daring, is cour 
ageous and ambitious. Her nature i 
frank and sincere; she is broad-minded 
and dislikes anything mean or small 


PRINCESS S,—You possess 
going, cheerful disposition, » 
lacking in indust nd are too 
influenced by others. You are neat and . . 
lrentemnatiel May K.—You are bright in manner 


E x _ .|and conversation, but your nature is 
Jeax.—You are headstrong and in| superficial and you 


| sist upon having your own way, nolobservation. You 

| matter what it costs yourself or others. |\ture, affectionate. 
| You are clever but too impatient to at- | thodical. 
tain the best results. In disposition 
| you are tionate and sympathetic. 


the power of 
re of a cheerful na 
considerate and me- 
i No particulaf talent is appar 
ent in your writing. 


b A as 6 PETITE OnE.—You are careful but 
DapPune,—Your writing shows no | not very observing, are a little inclined 


marked talent, but you have sufficient |to vanity. Your ure is a pleasant 
j discernment and enterprise to find for|one. You are cautious and prudent in 
* yourself a congenial occupation. You | business matters. 
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ing displays 
caution, reserve and order, although 
your neatness needs cultivation, You 
are firm in friendship but not very af- 
fectionate. 


We 
have the la argent manu- 
the world from 


direct to the con 
desale pr 

he dduler and the com 
gents. NO money required 
Aas been thoroughly tested 
inyourown house. Shipped on 3) daya" tral \Y 


FREE 


BLossom.—Your writing shows 
open, frank, broad-minded dispc 
Nou are cours 
fond of display 
friends. 


an 
ition. 
reous, highly emotional, 
und make a number of 


Auicer J. M.—You are perse vering, 
careful and industrious. You are am 


$160.00 


bitious and will be successful in almost and up. 
anything you undertake, | nts, Easy payment. Send /| ADDRESS 

q . nee if you want to obtain 

F ab —You are in evar offered, Ley BEETHOVEN 
quick tempered, have a vivid imagina TOME gains or eT ae Gay vetler : 
ationrlittle will power and need to im. Teeeived.  Positivel: antee PIANO & ORGAN CO. 


every Organ anc 


prove in neatness. ttrentyfice years 


Pp. 0. Box 850 
Rep Rose.—You are young, very in-| Washington, N. J. 

experienced and lacking in judgment, | | 

You are possessed of a kind heart, 

disposition and an amount of sentiment. | 


ALoNA Maup.—The writer of aI. 


specimen is cautious, reserved, affec- 
tionate but not demonstrative, inclined | 


malivafve $5R. These coton mre made 


or iit sheet of comporition metal, 
native, She clap ayers the, ie te rc ran Ce See ta feature 
nt. ePiates many a blot rep manied by a rpectal uarunice certificate 


ine full 
ponent nf 
Writches 


fucturer Unt tH 
am, Elgin 
La tnagety pinion, stem wl 
of this make arv never advertised out 
St you order in good faith, eut this out (or ment 
mend you the wateh hy express without the payta 
on od you refuse 


MAavRINE.—This specimen shows a 
very fine character. Determination, aim- | 
bition, good sound common sense and a | 
great ae il of will power ares all apparent | 
in the writ 


stores, 
paper) and ve will 
js single cent, ro yOu can € eg we ~ 
ako it.) Wo mak you 10 apeciaity note 
‘cay nothing of how many j-wels they 
watches are high jerads » no better made, and tuet not be 
TN Aeantwaiches adverticed so extensively. In onlezing, be sure to state 
Mand whether Indiew’ or gent’ ladesired, Address 


1206, 1307 Chamber 


Chapin W atch Co., iretexiotiht 


lady should read Mrs. Hudnnt’s 
to Invalid Ladies on ‘page 109. | 
Ss, your writing 
shows lack of self-confidence. yu are 
kindly disposition. generous and 
affectionate. You should cultivate more 
will power. 


Lucitte M. 


clini ation of Seiticlindes ae apparent also 
the happy ability to, throw off all 
ares and worries, You are stylish. 

| e originality and make ¢ a number of 
QueENiE.—You ae neat, self-reliant | friends. 


2 siness-like < no decided 4 -" bis 

and bunisoee WSS mes, Hoe) Paar PLoS ees, 
alent for e » si ee 1s. love music, 

would be an excellent correspondence refined in your tastes." 


clerk book-keeper. Your disposition have a happy. sunshiny natore Bae ae 
clerk or book- keeper. ’ 5 mature pad sy 
is even, though youhave a high temper. late ton Lof your own e 

atio 


Hyacintuus.—You have rather 8 
selfish, narrow disp jon, inclined to 
be cor anibe You are, however, clever | 
and independent. Your nature is in 
ned to be fick alous and ardent. 
You are « lover of | poetry. 

Cora E. W.—" 
lovable disposit 
deal of tact, is perhaps t 
enced by others. She is fonc 
fined things of life, loves children and | Goxsranc ®,—Thoughtfulness and 


Manion G.—You ¢ are self-willed, inde- 
yendent, rather too outspoken and will 
8 a good business woman when you are 
older, if you had more tact, in which 
at present you are somewhat deficient. 


Calendar 


memorandum _pages—305 squibs of 

cycling interest—1% little thumb-nail 
sketches —an office and homeconventenc 

Because there are Just a few words of trip- 

hammer, unanswerable argument about 

Columbia, bleyele qual- 

ity and the mechanical 

certainty pi ey Ad by 

twenty ¥ feon 


VI0OLE You are extremely young 
is ay has “ven, : ) youny 
ee Lycihs at aire and lacking in experience. ou are 
a ats easily influ- | generous, kind-hearted and affections 
i of the re- | @Ot very industrious, however. 


flowers. hiown in this specimen. The tinuous. thiey S16 
FEeATHERS.—Your writing shows hon- | writer is refined. loyal and affec' Uso i bnllding. this 
tv. truthfulness and affection. You | but too se nsitive for her own peace 0: yours re 
have no particular talent. You are of | mind. , ‘ EN ive. two- 
a hopeful, energetic disposition. Pinky.—You are fanciful and a little ZB centstamps. 


Address Calen- 
dar Depart- 


: M.— The specimen of handwrit- | affected although fairly practi : You 
Jed with yours shows the writ-|are somewhat inconsistent, anc oe 
: ve an even disposition, high | therefore not always to be dey pa 
te amper, but he kee eps it well under con- | upon. You seem to have a talent for 
He is a deep thinker and some- | either literature or art. 
ix skeptic, has very positive ACHNE.—The writing shows a tend- 
thing of F Anaci show 
of his own and has a talent for) oy to romance. ‘The writer is honest. |~ ———_— 


literary work. truthful, generous, but inclined to self- | F E Fivo MooDY's x Heady ¢ 
; Your nature is somewhat conceit, mo WAIST. 


aE SKIRT AND SLEEVE EATER 
fickle and. have) 4 wourp-nr BLUE-STOCKING.—Your Rey S ixerina, SECM, HON 
not a very strong ™ You arerefined | iting shows many good characteris- ; 
in your tastes and very neat. You are but your nature is marred by egot- wo arr rs 
staking in whatever you do, and) jcm’ and” self-conceit. You seem 10 | | Want 4 Woman ta orery diy ion 
bi =“ number of friends of both sexes. | have a talent for literature but it should ) States, $100 t0 $200 
“ae are hy | of amuse- be better cultivated. Atpresent youare | ———————— Pe 


slig! - le axpressing yourself. t 
lent ew Mavoer picase mention the ™ STANDARD” DESIGN. 


trol. 


superfici 


A pleseant rottable por 


R.A. G.—You Hire. Gervalse Grabanty {Siomieh. 


ments, society and music. A 
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Home Gret.—Lhis is another corre- | . H 
Sede ae ‘ mes 
Send for our new 1896 Cate spondent whose disposition is to be en R d M th 0 
M alogue, illustrated tn. colors, | ea inl ore an 9 
oO N Y. containing full descriptions 
© fall our Pianos and Organs 
B BW | REMEMBER we are the only 


vied. She is contented, sunny tempered, | 
firm of actual manufacturers 


industrious and generot he is domes A VALUABLE MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS. 
oe exclusively to the general public direct, at factory cosi—the only firm where you get the 


tic in her tastes, loves children, has 
Exact Value for yourmoney. There are nd 


oie 


x 
ods 


saaded 
cy 


stproqy 4A 


BIA TRIO 


plenty of common sense, and although 
nts’, Dealers’ or Middl ’.. profits | 7 she would be happier in a home of her 
aided. (2°CASH or on EASY PA NTS,<1 


PAYMENTS g ’ own, and would be a devoted wife and 
to sult your circumstances. liauos Touns Flipped on : = ‘ 


Try days’ trial in a mother, yet she will be successful in 

your own home under our special warrant for. twenty-five vo business as she is thorough, persevering 

mance. ivery is years, Vo money fé- - : » st she is gh, p ering 
HEPERENC hao tae Rec tenes R chaser Quaraniced, and painstaking. 


Ais Oe oe , p> TERMS: No Satisfaction. r —The writing shows much | 
thkmnlitabeor patconeetis haveborchsad " HARDIL.—The writing shows muc 
aulliiors of dollars worth of instruments fron’ 


" rela cur of our f nay strength of character, firmness almost 
35 years, Our new book ( Siacy. 2 c icative dis- 
the People,” containius a | té obstinacy. an uncommunicative di 
nd resent references, sent free, Dem’ E 


siti é a little leaning to egotism. 
x 2 - 4 position, and a li ig to egot 
eae & CO . pe The writer would be steadfast in friend- 
i, . ship or love if he once became interested 
¢ BY n 


in a person, but is not inclined to make | The Most Practical and Most Helpful Household Publication in America. Tue 
For $1 5 279 | Wana.—Your writing shows decided 


friends readily. He is inclined to be | f 
dics’ literary talent. You have a highly 


a Zw ita successt ssion of teaching “ young housekeepe 
d flousewire for 1807 will continue its successful mi lon of te ung housckeen 
u B, skeptical, and would be made despon- | who | know enough. fier ones. who do not knew too much.” the best way 

ae palit sae courageous and willful. You may have re. 

strung organization, great powers of | dramatic talent, are fond of amusements 
imagination and a love of sentiment and 


dent by fail | doing ev that is right and proper for them to do in the up-building of the home, which 
dress and society an ve » friends 
romance, ty and have more friend 


th : 
is practically the up-building of the Nation. 
among men than among women, 


{UORK.—You are _ independent, 


ne! 
Boot, Send ne 
der or Express Order. 
‘This isa better shoe than Retail Stores sell 
for $2.50, and, being our own make, We guar 
antes the style, ft, ant wear. If not satis. 
Will refund money or send. 
‘We cax Fir rou in 


Betsy, B. B.—You are refined, sensi- | 
tive oe a little Arora Won Like | LEADING FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS OF THE HOUSEWIFE. 
tasteful, pleasant surroundir make | Original Stories, Occasional Serials, Poems Worth Reco are poate 
muny friends, especially among women; | World, Helps for Mothers, Hints for the Nursery, How te me Wit cre 
are fond of society and are neat in dress | Hygienic Advice, Hints for the Toilet, Fresh Fashions, omen S ¥ i Ear 
and belongings. You may have either | Culture Fads in Fancy Work, Tested Recipes, Home byt s, jensen lS 
artistic or musical talent. Suggestions, Best Ways about the House, The Servant Problem, 

Fern, N. F.—Your writing shows } Stories, Beautiful Illustrations, 
youu end teen eo i Rae wee 5 | Among the pa 
iy ned srudent in mo atters, 2 | re 
little ir and HARRIET ERE 


BENEDICT BELLEFONTAINE.—You are 
yielding and easily influenced by strong- 
er wills than your own, a little affectec 
somewhat impatient, and show no par- | 
ticular talent. You have asympathetic, 


warm-hearted disposition. probably make and keep many friends 


CremEntixe —You. are economical, | °f both sexes. 
“Hear dem belis a ringing, | cautious, fairly neat. domestic in your} 


CAMILLE. — You are youthful, have 
seen little ofthe world, are industrious, 
independent, frank and honorable. You 
are a little inclined to egotism, but have 
many most charming attributes, and 


€ 
WEARERS SHOE MFG. CO., 284 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


utors to THE HOUSEWIFE may be found the following names: 
RY C, HUNGERFORD . E de M. LUC 


present and future co 
COTTSPOFFORD = M4 


HAVE A 


slined to be sus 


or >, + ous, 208E. wTH ‘ATHROP. ATE UPSON CLARKE TARLA® 

‘s ringing everywhere.” | 50 ote. ‘ Siw: } ALvrra.—You possess patience, sys- ws ~~ in home life than i RO: A AY ASHTON WILKINS | 

Eayde sod papi tastes, but lacie experience and aré not | tem and gentleness. ae Prawn would be happier in home life than in BETH S 1 May aseT? CLARKE 

dor exer! in gweutnces id PU very observant. |serving and firm, and have evidently business. 7% ; RET HOLMES ¥ a tes As SED ‘ 

coud Lawes. ' |had a good education, you would un- a vatie Speen Mg ee Y LOWE DU ERE av CARSON 7 A. DENISON 
vielding, are easily atfec: 3 e in- 


LAURA E. RICH tA PARLOA 
EMMA C. HEWT! 


SSUN EB BOGE: Ltey c. LILLIE 


RDS 
ERW 


fluence of others, and may possess 
arti talent. You bave much natur- eee ‘ fr a fe 
al refineme’ and considerable original- 1 order to more thoroughly Introduce Tie OUSEWIFR, 
al ralinement, and'cons Mera die we hitsend ton irlalall the restof this year and all of 
ity | 


‘ e willsenCrosether with an attractive book, for only 
Vorca.—Frankness, common sense, | 31x TX CEN ‘These books are all by famous authors 


and truthfulness are shown in this writ- | and are handsomely | bound = ait 
ing. The writer is neat, thoughtful, BE eT of hooks and somo 
voung and has muc firmness. She :. 


wa cher. 7 ic’ } Beside the Bonnie Bria 
would be a ood teacher, or might adopt Se ial ous, By 
a profession wit | A BorderShep 


THE 
doubtedly make a good teacher, for you 
New Departure | A Woman’s Remedy for Woman. | ¢ hinds Sete, of children. Your writing 
isalso suited to bookkeeping or clerk- 
Ruth Goldsmith's Royal Tea. A simple | ing. 4 
BICYCLE BELLS family recipe that is an absolute cate: ie ~ : 
guard against all feniale troubles that | IGHT.— You possess independence, 


iid prices, Alldeak | Constantly menace the health and good I temper, and an impetuous dispo- 
F 


them. looks of women, Sent free with valu- | U0 Youare impetuous, frank and 
The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Cona., U.S.A. | able advic idress, Ruth Goldsmith pecesrOgs. but rather domineering, and 


Drawer . Chicago, Il. prefer to be theleader inall things. You 
r 


may possess literary talent. 
> | M. D. C., Lovelock.—Y ile 
1S YOUR HAIR DisstuvLo.—Your writing strongly papa thd 


Bush. By Lan MACLAREN, 


dvantage. y AMELIA 


LuciLLe G. ou need to become | Samantha ott mp pa ee 
bl ‘ give a pseudonym, although you state more firm and aight nt. Apres Stories of Chestnut eet Aa P. BD: 
resembles Clementine’s, and the same) in your letter that y: + yey vou are very easily influenced by those Barriers Burned Away. I . ROR. 
GROWING THIN? fer 8, 't @ same | in your letter that you do so. The writ- : ° a hes veges) mo ith . E. BARR. 
Youcan obtain a luxuriant and beautifal characteristics are displayed, only you| ing shows business ability, generosity, a who surround you, and you Bete to The Boe OX ee alk es wrest we 
head of hair by using 1 USTERINE have decidedly more will power but are | disregard for conventionalities and an udopt the ideas and opinions of others ’ 


e Dinsmore. By MARTH A FINLAY. 


Te alto changes gray hair to lie natural | not as pleasant a disposition. A Young Girl's Woolng. By E. P. Rox 
- - 


‘ ° the f ~e r Ow You 
affectionate, frank isposi % r than to advance your own. 
colors. Price £0 cents per bottle, with booklet free. disposition. The 


ratl 


rriter has Sait are romantic, fond of flowers, pcetry, 10 book 

Postage prepaid. Address. TrupE.—A very lovable pers nqq| Writer has more friends among men - Sel arar | : 
MADAME PINAUD TOILET €O.. Geek A very lovable person sends! than among women, likes adventure and and children “specified bore 

Lock Box 336, Soriagield, Ohio, | this specimen. She is a true woman in 


is fond of tri SupscRiBer E. M. J.—You are econ 


avel, but cares little for so- 


her tastes, -very affectionate and would 


: ciety or books. omicaland a good m ager, are domestic efit a a i 
be much happier in her own home than - Seo vour tastes. rather too yielding to | tHE HOUSEWIFE, 22 & 26 Reade St., New York. a 
M -GRIM-INB in business. She is susceptible to flat-| PEARL Myrti Although you are e and hav cheerful. frank, gen- | a 

te 


but has a good deal of common | woman who could study med 


A positive and permanent cure for i \ . ne or You are neat, home-lov- Loe ES eee 
aaa acne (A Halt Heataabey sense. tan with probably much success for you courageous. $ 
Headache or Neuralgia. | -Vincista, F._ C.—Nervousness |have a good mind, perseverance and on, No. 1.—vYour writ 


even tempered, and al- with teaching, or if you put a little 
o learn are retentive, “more firmness into your writing it 


steadfastness. You are exact. systematic, 


eadache Cured Free | **tensly, marked in this writin 


ion towards eecen atic, orderly 


| : . : 

rags re omen so 8" | thoughtful and not at all ‘nelined te tr ess and impatience. | though slow “ A a ial stain you # position at book- 
prtabsdd maliod god tttidatron | inclination to borrow trouble. Thewri-| ¢rivolity. Youshould adopta | ed t < You are reserved in 2 uifection- Gypsy.—You are independent, indus- | might ob ta 4 5 Ba } 

is mentioned. The more promptly is trustful, refined in tastes, affeec-|., sites adopt a business um ar a F “Sanh aie) trious, and capable. You may possess keeping or clerking. 

headaches are relieved the loas-fre-| tionate and somewhat impatient in tem career, for you are better suited to that ate, quick t¢ ety firm in | tions. an cnt are fond of society and May.—You. are gentle 
eee their retarn until s oe ear he om | the » life tae re 4 " ini dramatic talent. are fond of society ar 7RANCELIA MAY. ou.are gentle, 
permanently cured. Sold by all drag- | per although she would be gentle and than to home life. maintaining your own opinion. Iran € FRA 


INE.—You possess much | amusements, and have more friends yielding, andl Tri iis 


sA HEL é ; . f c re . : 
jnement, are fond of music, | among the opposite sex than among position you are sweet tempered, hope- 


tuts. 40 CENTS PEIt BOX. 5 . 
The Dr. Whitchall Meg. Co. sympathetic to those she loves. Shemay 
S natural re 


th Bend, Ind. have artistic or musical talent, 


read it, 


rentle, very ; t, arc 00 hi 
3 sat and tasteful in dress and surround: | in speech and action, and although 1 


. . - : atic and kind-hearte 
ant ould be happier at home | ly 5. mpathetic and k e 
and would Pl sometimes «. little inconsiderate 2 
“You will never make | others. You are very sensitive yourself, 
= > re ch refinement. 

a -ooag of anything unless you be- | and have muc u ater 
dake st ak fe persev ing At | SpaTsE.—Generosity. gentleness and 
3 aes oe uu are rather eccentric, do not,| a little jack of self-confidence are prow 
LU sewn Na ation for any length | in this writing. The writer would be 


5 4) ; Our OW rener No especial talent is 
— — 5. i F , talent either in that dir- ) your own by + _____| fuland generous. No especial tz 
= a a | Max1e,—Yours is a very positive and Ree ae makes a liberal offer to reat pa in art. You are sensitive, | BLUE BELL, B. B.—You may pos- | shown. and you would have to develop 
| : “ alid Ladies re 108 ra ec! Sl ‘: tetic tale are almos! asty - 
i el fect f ict | rag toner cnet gasket) Became ahr 1 siderate of others, are | sess artistic talent, are almost too hasty 
l ure i 


more firmness and ambition if you wish 
al- | +5 be successful in business. 
nf C.E. G. P.—Youare either foreign- 
ty | er. probably German, or of foreign d 
scent. You are inelined to be eccentri 
and donot care for public opinion. You 
may have a talent for music and are 
somewhat obstinate. although generous 


to frivolity, although you are cheerful 

New milling without chemiosis, and sunny tempered. ou would be a a 

Jenses, baghs, sunlight or flash-pow- true and devoted wife and mother, and “ 

ger, Catted in vest-pocket ready | have sufficient independence to maintain | CoNTERINA.— Your writing displays 
 tifully finished picture every min. | your own views in spite of opposition. |" marked talent for music, although 
ute. Com plete a paratus, withim- 5 |as you are painstaking and always a 
Ly" tpaid.| G, §. C.—Exquisite neatness and sys- | your best, you might make a success of 
tem mark this writing. The writer it if you undertook the study. You are a 


1 business. 


28 Chambers Street, 
New Work Cliy 


‘ me ef * "| and steadfast in friendship. 

not especially brilliant nor has she a de- little inclined to be egotistical 1 yale oh mpl asily led away by your happier in her own home than in the Pak We HG ee rare 
sira toshinein the world but she is de-|should endeavor to be broad frre aed of time, anc a + writing lacks neerity, | business world, but might succeed at : 7 “i stkitious disposition, are not 
STOUT LADIES pepe sine voted to her home and family, has an) and to enlargeyour range wae mindec impul iy prove in neatness with | millinery, as she seems to possess good | hopeful, ¢ F : 

45 pounds six years ago by harmless treatment. J ‘ange of experience sht imp s 


and you mig taste and to be clever with her fingers. | very constant, and might improve in 
© yourse "| 


rants 7 <ceedi - \ neatness. You have a good business 
advants ; BRIGHT STAR,—You are exc eedingly } neal L 

oo es vs y . o SPC LE ») s a 
DENISE ours riting shows aut neat, are probably not very old, and are | head, although no es pecial talent is dis 
inexperience, steadfastness fam- quite a home body. You would succeed | played. 


honorable principles. You are SyStyee 5 Advertisers please mention the “STANDARD” DESIGNER 


even temper, is tasteful in dress and jandobservation. Yi 
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and our instruct 
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keeping, Pe vanship, Commercial Wy 
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is at Once the most Inexpensive and thorough 
pe of securing a practical business education. 
rial lesson 100, Interesting Catalogue free, Addi 
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FREE. 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
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how to grow halr upon 
a bald head, stop fallin 
hair and remove scalp 
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Dept. AN, Box 779, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. * + 
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Buack Eyep Sur,—Youthfulness is 
marked in this writi but the writer 
has will power, industry, much common 
sense and perseverance, She would be 
very happy ina home of her own, or) 
would make a good teacher or compan- 
ion. She is frank, honorable and even 
tempered. 

Capricorn. —You possess a_ highly 
strung, nervous, sensitive ‘organization, 
are inclined to be distrustful of your 
companions, and have rather a quick 
temper. ‘ou are apt to imagine that 
you are slighted and ill tr 7 
often when such is not the case. 
may possess either literary or dramatic 
talent. 


Have You Asthma or Hay Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a posi 
tive cure for Asthma and Thay Fever in 
the wonderful Kola Plant, a new botani- | 
eal discovery found on the Congo River, 

West Afri Its cures are really ms 
Rey. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg 
fa., writes that it cured him ¢ 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. | 
L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Lowa, testifies 
that for three years he had to sleep prop- 

ped up in a chair in Hay Fever season, | 
being unable to lie down night or} 
ad The Kola Plant cured him at 

once, To make the matter sure 
these and hundreds of other cures are 
sworn to before a notary public. So| 
great is their faith in its wonderful cur- | 
ative powers, the Kola Importing Co 
1164 Broadway, New York, to make it 
known, issending’out large cases of the 
Kola Compound free to all readers of the 
STANDARD DesiGNER who are sufferers | 
from Asthma and Hay Fever. Allthey 

ask in return is that when cured your 

self you willtell your neighbors about 

it. Send your name and address on a} 
po card, and they will send you a 
arge case by mail free. It costs you 
nothing and you should surely try it. 


M. H.—You have undoubt 
ed musi lent, probably for the vio 
lin. In disposition you are impetuous, 
ardent and hightempered. Youseldom 
think before you act, a fact which some 
times cause mu regret afterward. You 
are fond of society and amusements, but 
are not sympathetic, patient nor domes- 
ticin your tastes. 


Francenta F, M. l'.—This correspon- 
dent should endeavor to increase in will 
pow nd independence, She is at pres 
ent too inclined to lean on others. Tn dis- 
position she is affectionate, gentle and 
romantic, She would be happier in home 
life than in business, and may possess 
musical talent. 

Virarnta, H. G.G.—You are fond of 
dress and society, and have somewhat 
too much of a love for display and admir- 
ation. You are clever, industrious, 
generous and not at all narrow minded 


DESIGNER. 


triow 
not very steadfa: 
and need to imprc 
may have musi 


[Decemper, 1896, 


domestic in your 


Although not very 
and a 


tastes you have a warm heart 
sympathetic disposition. 


No. 18, C. H.—Although mew hat 
lacking in observation and carefulness 
you have many good business qualities, 
are industrious, persevering and patient. 
You are inclined to take too dark a view 
of life, and are easily affected by the ad 
verse criticism of others. You have no 
especial talent. 


Jcuxe.—You are nervous, impulsive 
and somewhatimpatient. You are care- 
ful in money matters, may have wusical 
talent, and are more of a favorite with 
your own sex than with the other, You 
Would be an affectionate wifeand moth 


er though a little inclined to worry 
needlessly, 
Mac Inatron. —You are quiet and 


rather reserved in manner, ¢: little for 
society or amusements, but are fond of 
books and travel. You are a deep think 
er, make few friends, but are loyal and 
constant to those whom you really like. 


AGnews.—This is the writing of an 
affectionate, domestic woman who has 
a kind, sympathetic disposition, is gen- 
erous, patient and even tempered She 
loves children and flowers, and is_some- 
what lacking in observation and care- 
fulness. 


DELL M.—Refinement and culture are 
shown in this specimen, The writer is 
inclined to be egotistical, and might be 
somewhat despotic under certain cir 
cumstances, She has seen considerable 
of the world, is fond ofsociety. dress and. 
amusements. She is impulsive but not 
very constant. 


Gray Evyrs, J. H.—You are youthful, 


rather careless, and are too indolent to 


do your best, You possess a good tem- 
reseldom provoked, love children, 


and are very sympathetic. 


Mar Bett. — You have a hopeful, 


trusting disposition, are not easily dis- 
couraged, and seldom lose faith in hhu- 


man nature, You would be an affec 


tionate wife and mother, and your in- 


fluence would always be for good, 


MARpDEL.—Your writing shows inde- 


pendence, considerable vanity, a talent 


for musie and possibly for acting. You 


are fond of amusements, dress and soci- 
ety, and are a 
opposite se 
thetic, nor are you domesti 
tastes, but-you should do well in 
ne 
bitious. 


eat favorite with the 
. You are not very sympa- 
in your 
yusi- 
s,asyouare both cautious and am- 


G. Oak —You are busines: 
and quick in action. 


ike. indus- 

You are 
in love or friendship 
in carefulness, You 
ral talent. 


Rutru GLRANER.—You have a beauti- 


ful disposition, are patient, generous, 
even tempered and 
many friends of both s 
flowers, children and h 
are nei 
ings, 
are not demonstrative. 


just. You make 
ss, are fond of 
me life, You 
t, tasteful in dress and surround 
and although sincerely affectionate 


Outve B, Pr 


— You wave @ 


happy, cheerful disposition, are young, 
have seen little of the world, 
@rous, sympathetic, systematic 
tionate. 


re gen- 
nd affec- 
You have both patience and 
nness and might makea good teacher. 


Drcemper, 1896.] 
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ny industrious person can tm ake money. I am se 
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first day 1 8: In 3 weeks T made # 
i greatest money maker L 
por Baths at 
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Nouralgia, Malaria and all Ble ‘in, 
Kidney Troubi Justotmors delighted, T hope oth- 
Columbns, 0, for 
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wo only show the top. ‘Tho double heart 
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fine, Sample by mail Four Cents in 
Postage Stamps. Address, 

LUNN & CO. 48 Bond St., New York. 
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plete, 
nts, or 8 To 
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Y, 380 Wash, St., Boston, J 
. stamp for mnaled Snatructiont 
¢ to enlarge your bust 5 in. by wing 
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| ADIES sastenceetees 
Add: 


AGEN writes; “Iam making $10 to #12 
& day selling Mackintosh Dress 


Mblets, New style Dress Shields and other new goods," 


ad stamp for 
ip LADIES SUPPLY O0.y SLL8 FOREST AVE. CHICAGO, 


THERE ARE JUST TWO 
WORDS WE WANI YOU TO 


REMEMBER 
i Te YA oe 


AS GRACEFUL AS THE 
FLIGHT OF A BIRD. 


5 SWIFT A5 AN , 
FLECTRIC CURRENT. 


15 RIGID AS THE ROCK 
OF GIBRALTAR — 


gan 


soo. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
BOST! SAN FRANCIS! 


THE * 


+ | fast, 


PANDARD ” 


_ JEAN V. S.—Much business capability 
is shown in this writing. The writer is 


trustworthy, prudent, systematic and | 


industrious. She has a self-contained 
nature and makes few friends, but is 
loyal and devoted to those few. 
may possess literary talent. 


Vi AR PRACH BLossoM.—You are 
emotional, impulsive, and are easily in- 
fluenc by others. You are fond of 
adventure, haye little patience, and 
would be apt to grow despondent if all 
did not go as you wish, You may pos 
sess dramatic talent, but do not allow 
yourself to grow too fond of flatt 


| Lynpa Lewis C,— 
timid and very sensitive. ou are neat 
and tasteful in dress and surroundings 
are patient, affectionate and self-sacri 
icing, and would be happier in home 
life than in business, 
might make a fairly good teacher. 


Heewt 
\tion isshown by this writing, also busi- 
ness capability. The writer would do 
| well in commercial life. She is stead- 
has a high temper which she 
ps under good control, and much 
severance and patience, 


pe 


proof and catalog best eallers, Bi | 


ALvA Z.. Y.— This is probably the 
writing of a school girl who i 
painstaking and prudent. She is firm, 
constant rving, and in time 
will be well suited to either clerical 
work or teaching. 


Truru.--You have an honorable, frank 
disposition, are fond of your work and 
always do your best. You are still 
very young, and have considerable 
firmness and will power. You may 
have musical talent but it is not very 
strongly marked. 
ough and even-tempered. 


Was nNtFrep,—-Y ou should write i 
ter hand than you do at yournage. ° 
thave a cheerful, hopeful disposition 
and are devotedly attached to your 
home and relatives, You need to im- 
jprove in neatness and thoroughness, 
and to strive not to act too impulsively. 
You may possess artistic talent, 


LALLAH.—Your writing shows refine- 
ment, reserve and #& somewhat suspi- 
cious disposition. You are apt to mag- 
nify difficulties and annoyances and to 
worry unnecessarily. You are aifec- 
tionate but not demonstrative, and are 
firm in your opinions. 


Ayna F,. S.—You are courageous, 
even-tempered, affectionate and frank, 
You are a busy woman who works 
quickly and enjoys her work. You 
have much determination, and if you 
undertake anything always carry it 
through. You would be happy either 
in the home cirele or in business. 


Tity M.—Refinement, culture and 
great sensitiveness are shown in this 
writing. The writer seldom betrays her 
feelings, even though they are some- 
times hurt. She has an even temper, is 
generous, sympathetic, tasteful in dress 
and surroundings. She is rendered un- 
happy by uncongenial company, and 
slikodens a social favorite makes few 
intimate friends. She possesses 
| musical or artistic talent, and has suffi- 
cient strength of purpose to make the 
most of it. 


She | 


You are neat, thor- } 


either | 
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although you) 
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ewron,—An independent  disposi- | 
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ADIES WANTED fhicir own tome. 


Good wages made, Work permanent, No 
canvassing. Send self-stamped envel- 
ope, Miss MoDELLE MILLER, NewCarlisle, Ind. 


"LILY WHITE HANDS 


for all. Jest. thing In the world. No medicine or 
Simemenss aed Send two-cent stamp for Instructions. 
‘A. U. BETTS & €O., Rox 74 Toledo, 0, 


DEAPNESS > HEA Nowses,curen 
hel when all elaa falls, as glasses ep na. 
IN. W ed 


he 
LE-ADJUSTING. NO PAIN. yard. Send 
fieartassoe ‘Broadway, N.Y. forfree ‘Ofiee TRIAL 


BEAUT 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


I suffered for years with female troubles, displace- 
ments, and other Irregularities, and finally found 
safe and simple home treatment that completely 
cured me without the ald of medical attendance 
1 will send it free with full instructions and yalu- 
able advice to any suffering woman, 


ANew Magazine J> ee 
ieee Benet, SAMPLE COLT THN | 
Beauty Pub. Co,, 1250 Mich.ay, Chicago 


Thee 
ne 


L. HUDNUT, South Bend, Indiana. 


‘When writing to Advertisers plexse montion the " STANDARD” DESIGNER. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the “STANDARD” DESIGNER. 


i10 ee . j 
THE “STANDARD” DESIGNER. [December, 1896. Decewzer, 1896.] THE “STANDARD” DESIGNER. 11 
B ] Geceeerree Detaware.—You are very matter-of-) Rose A.—This pseudonym has also 


fines Novolties, ue REE fact and take life in a serious manner. been chosen before. Your writing DR. EDISON’S REMEDIES 
Fill pat your mame ia ow ee ae aa isposition you are frank, truthful |shows refinement, a hasty temper, gen- 

eet Ne Wwe send fo manufactur. and honorable, and are devoted to the | erosity, egotism and a little insincerity. je 

MAIL: Cen) hag a ee members of your family. You possess| You are very fond of music and flow- a i 


ee nome On tr A Pa? | firmness, patie: = 
iy a a, or 10c. I nce and gentleness and | ers. i + . . : 
ARK PU: Cost $e Federal Se Betis nc? Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills, Fruit Salt, Reducing Com-= 


would be a capable and sympathetic 


or Es rian ies | sick nurse. Miss Lita.—Your writing shows per- i ; 
FLUOUSHAIRPERMANENTIZREMOVED | INnz.—You aro a little inclined to| Dee eliow sue ere and industry. pound and Band Wili Make You Thin Before the Season 
[Co cise onearth and failed, We eae pra clined to | Do not allow your great faith in human 


‘Advances. They Improve the Health and Form. 


'le Better and Cheaper than any other. We have three large stores. Other adverthvers of 
remedies have no steree—no offlees—you can’t find them personally. 


ONLY OBESITY REMEDIES ADMITTED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


calson's treatment to other fat ) Whitmore, 0., lost. 117 pounds in six months. Mrs. 
Edison's treatment to other fat) 77 sferahan, 156 S. Jackson st. Lima, O., lost 148 


superficiality, and are $ r 
gasrantes NO: ‘iality, and are not as neat and r r 2 
Toe and sender’ dE ee hig | methodical as you might be Xg Ae nature to lead you, Into ‘rusting the 
Trea ges ‘Harmless as cream, .,| toO much on others oad ; hi % 1d - Hs ns | advica of others tpg implicitty, 
on mires bat five minutes, others and should endeavor J P 
(¢] a 1,0 rualled woure from obworre. to act and think for yourself. Youare| B+ C.—You possess a calm equal dis- } 


Kemember Dr, Edison’s Trentim 
Obes 


‘do. starn ‘ ae ~ ; 
pened pareiolers initia and | fond of adoration, but are not very'con- | Position. You are agreeable in-manner. 
5 3 


Nohairo Chemical Co., Doy't recommending Dr. 


1 women.” 


envelope, : ' 
Youls, Mo. | Stant in love or friendship, | refined. in taste and a general favorite 


: men @ pon 
y | “The following letter is from Mrs. Josephine M’- pounds in nix @7 hs. C.-C, Nichols, 1 ark St, 
y | pithe following letter Je tchigngo (sce poreralt), | Anrura, il, Gtand Lectura: Of Hoyal Arch Masonry 


| whe re SO a eeeity Treatment, | of Iilinols, reduced 3 pounds and was cured of rhesi- 
bball A gp Bt nS fat folks, and wants | matism. Mrs. Florence Tower, 1818 N. Spaniding ax, 
| Know aby people to bo benefitted by fi. She will | Chicago, reduced 15 pounds on # partial month's 
answer any ingutries about her case that m: treatmentand was cured of constipation, 
| Sant her by people who are Investigating this PRICES.—Obesity Pills, $1.50 a bottle, 
three bottles for $4 (enough for one treat- 
ment); Obesity Fruit Salt, ®1 a bottle. If 
either Piles nae eb ey ee pent Le 
so By ry nbout my Hicgy that t | iectsare gained by taking the Pills. Obesity 
Edisan's Obe ait Romedlog F Dilla and that l | Reducing Compound, &Y n bottle. “One bottle 
alt leas than two months and have beon reduced lustsa month, A purely yogetable remedy. Dr. 
im fiesh and welght from 244 to 1% ponnds (49 Edison's common Obesity Band is 82.50, upto 
pounds), and ty cured of headache, indiges- | 38 inches inlength and 10 cents extra. £6 
tlon, and that smothering, opp ~seive feellug which | additional inch, lis improved bunds are a 
long hurassed me. My abdominal reduction isseven | litthe moreexpensive, Measure as per figures 
inches, Youare at liberty to use this letter andmy | on eut. 
photograph in the newer Dr. Edison's Obesity and. 
Elona wi always te Supporting Bands should 
Oe tee Edison's Obealty be used by fleshy men and 
: ‘ his supporting 


my friends nnd neighbors w 
proved health and ¥ all women in 2 


§ good wages for J. E, W.—You are earnest and honest | 22078 your friends. You are ve 


lightiasy workibateanbe | DUt you lack in care | generous and sympathetic. | 
teint mpc ay Om. arefulness and neat- 
Ah ence necessary. Write for | seat < ou are fond of outdoor life and ELEANOR.—Youthfulness and inexpe- 
Particul Address Ruth Goldsmith, Box 707 Chicago, I. ea ed peenee sar to obtain some employ- | rience are shown in this writing; also 
12 Yards Torchon Given Av - nat will give you plenty of it. | considerable independence and persever- 
rehon a Away | y. ave 4 ees ~3 . . 4 
Allone HecoE Erte ke AC allsending 10c | You have rather an impatient disposi-|ance. The writer is affectionate, cau- 


Wright street, Chicagc 
115 State street. 
try about my 


for paper 3 mos, Fireside Gem, Waterville, Me. | tion and need to keep your temper under | tious, domestic in her tastes, but would 
setter control, | do well in clerical business. 


CORDELIA.—You possess either liter-| Sovtwern Giri, M. G.—You have 
ary or musical talent, ar 


bal a e e quick and possibly literary talent, and as you have 
love to be bu _ Your principal fault | patience, gentleness and firmness you 
is lack of self-reliance. In disposition | Will muke a good teacher when you are 
| you are cheerful, sensitive, affectionate, | a little older. . 

but need to improve in constancy. Lona, M. D.—Yours is a romantic 


E. G. M,—You are probably still a | poetical nature, but you must guard 
school girl, with a frank i 


iy Warranted an 


Is and Salt, an 
L testify as to my im- wom 

apecttully, | Band by 
| weak condition, 


oduct of twolre years of 
sie betae dein Repee 
ok on poultry, fie for i: , cheerful dis- | against becoming too indolent, as you 


| position and possibly musical talent, |are very fond of comfort. You love MES. JOSEPHINE MPI 


: H 
You are painstaking, ¢: i ss h rom Springheld, | 
r g, careful, neat and | children and flowers, and are more do- REDUCED 49 LBS, Hon. thus from Sprio 
arsevering 7 i ; behest Bora z oe: BS, re Eilison's Obeslty Band - “ reese 
SOL ME SILVER BING. | lense co Soak Cae au cee mestic than business-like in your tastes. pris tne thicons CARDS TT aca aeement, six Anchos. deena ee ahines Malina Damice 
10 Cents by Mall. j always do your best, and are constant You are affectionate but not very con- , € Ibar, of Loulsville, | Tent about your obesity or about/any medical 


6 than two months 


wo tater | Ut Your opinions and inclinations. stant Dr. Faison won Guestion. You will be answered carefully 

alee chee . FB oe 6 : compound.” ML De ss 

Rerege ese | Hesererra E. G.—You possess doli-|_ ‘Tesny, B. W.<-Your agent's receipt fa wherorer Proline records ot rah | and without ae ay pope ore Beer 

e £500 feautiniiy jcacy and refinement of taste, are dex-| is ten months’ old. You will have to prey ee pe rat ee co. Tih, Cwholesile | cured withontpain or detention from, busluem by Lorin & 
pol sliver ring | TOTOus with your fingers, and should be | wait for 4 delineation until you re-sub- the patient has ever nd chaars), lout 26 pounds tn eaven week | Spa eldren are red wie ey nesters. Nor one dotlar 

inopderfolntroduceour | successful in any business that requires | Scribe. women ofice fleshy who edt to t |: Kinney: 4008 Sais in, foP | Giaket for until cure complete, Permanent eure tn 80 (» 

Podagevtampetaten, | the exercising of good t 7 é * ard of health and be by Dr. Edison's Obesity oat doi state street. Ch | Godays. A trentinent which tins shood the text of tinue aid ls 

g good taste. You are) Murme.—You probably possess literary Tomodles several years ago haye never regained Mckinney, 4504 Sta 3 + | dct by phpuclans Bend for particlar. 


their burdensc n ttnd never weary of | lost 27/pounds in thirty days. Mra, Wal 


ELT, NEw york | Pt to become quickly discouraged and {alent and are refined and cultured in 

are rather impetuous, tastes. You possess a generous. broad- 
You work right | BENEVOLENCE. — Your handiwork | minded disposition, have the rare giftof 
hatetime  |Should be ‘both pretty and tasty, for | tact, and ure probably a good cunversa- 
IU ree week easy. Write to Yeas Seriting.. shows you to be refined “ele. oe have considerable firm- 
Te wl beer Me Sarinene [aud neat. You are somewhat super- | ness and will power and will y 
Se svectonie. Write ater. Yaz con, podtvely make $106 ficial and a little fickle in love ad edly make a Buccs of whatomectent 

friendship. You are neat in dress, are | may take up. 

fond of books but are not a deep think Eurzanetnu. — Your writing shows 


er. You might make a good business ongt s 7 % 4 
eats \ good siness great strength of character, decision 


1 4, mail, express and C. O, D, orders to Loring & Co., General Agents 


» only the nearest address: 


Say you 4nw this in the “ SrANDARD” Desronen, I 
forthe U.S. To insure prompt reply, mention Department as below. 


No. Ww. dd Street, Ni York City. 
LORING & co., Dept. 113. ate ANG: Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. ~ 


-Col. Paper “How to Cure Obesity."” No. 115 State Street, Chicago, Til. 


Cut this outand keep it and send for our No: 


many | ful of others than she is of herself, and Screw Driver.—Unless you are a 
good business qualities, are generous, although not contentious has plenty of | very young girl you are sadly deficient 
tactful, sympathetic and calmly affec- | will power and firmness. in neatness: and order, You should en- 
tionate. You will probably be able to| Ray, M. M. D,—You are probably be- deavor to improve in this respect, also 
take care of yourself in the world, as | tween twenty and thirty, are probably | become more industrious, and to 
u seldom give way to uilses, and | yparried, if not you ought to be, as you | depend less on others for advice and in- 
ave considerable forethought, would be a devoted wife and mother. ,structions. You are far too easy going 
Op Cromo.—You have been limited | You are impulsive, quick tempered, in- for. your own good. 

as regards experience, and need to im- dustrious and love to be the head of the 


Sunsutve M. A. P.—You hav 


3 ae 
PERS su 
eee 


A phe 
“The Tilo 3 mom 100, Ladies nds. from, The PILOE, B. 25, Serra) Pui, 


Aira dees teel: bas 3 and courage. You would do well in 

WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK Fairn.—Honesty, generosity and | commercial business or might study . 
“) cheerfulness are some of your attri medicine with success. You are not at 

| butes; carelessness and a hasty temper all domestic in your tastes, care, little 


Roys and Gigls) can gota NieKel-Piated | *TE tw . Yow have a good busi- | for admiration or society, but are fond 
Watch, aiso a Chain and C! work and would be a loyal friend. rt 1 


iy 
LJ oth 
arm for selling |ness head bat are not very perseverir 


1 doz. Packa) 


t 10 conts each. O1tvr.—As your specimen is written 


Nend t 1 nor independe r ra-very sincere.| “Vivian U.—v¥ pd : ..¥ ‘ ¥ ic: . 
well for i i turn mati and dependent. Youare very sincere.| Vivian U.—You are timid, rely too prove greatly in neatness and careful- | sure. ee a ae nt musical tale ne] in,pencil the delineation will hardly be 
rN r C onre " " 5 “hic 3 re c] r ittle 4 ag 2 ars, # 7 succeed we! : ercl . i . ’ 
BLUINE CO. Concord Junction, Ak = Cuakity.—This is the writing of a — Np Saw rs.and are a little too fond ness. You rely to much on others, and | Dante. d_succeed well di commercit® | 'truthfuloneas if you had used pen and 
is ¥ “ pains-taking, conscientious girl who is 2° attery. You may possess artistic j i although you are capable are not am- fe I. inkuecording to rules. Youare independ- 
High — TRY IT FREE facie cts truthful and refined. She ani and wi ad 1 ee neat in dress . bitious enough to do your best. ent, firm, original in ideas, and may 
Y , ne r Sr Aes and surroundings. ave ae LP hiahis a 1 ‘ . « a ee > ibe Hah 
for # days in your own home and we aien Lead in any feminine disposition aban Mes fond Reet Meroy AND Heur.—This) is another | Ladies. Send to Ruth Goldsmith, | have literary talent. You are stylish 
= mre eee mee? in mdvanee, pe a oes requires daintiness of | fort. ’ 5 of com- correspondent “fio is aor dram os | Obicago. for hee Leip of ROYAL S dress mies adhe pee Sp rg 
Arlington Machine for = | $19.50 rs j £18 £45 neatness, probably she wi rove as SA. Cures all female diseases. the opposite sex than among women, 
Fe ee een HOPS. This specimen shows power, Pataca yc talent is shown in she grows older. She is gentle, gener- are fond of society and amusements, 
of) FRER. We. yay freight, muy from {clear judgment and good common his writing, also tact, refinement, a ous, domestic in her tastes, aud prefers EF S—yY i : and are probably a good conversation: 
tory. Save agents large profit. | © i i i on | little egotism, and a slight lack of si Sey sather than lead. 3. F. §.—You do not send enough | 54 
- ‘S Cer 18000 Im tae twiwigke and |sense. ‘Lhe writer seldom indulges in| erity, The writer 18 ght lack of sin- to follow rather than lead, writing for a very clear delineation. | alist. 
Fe : dro ns FARR BUTERS:UAGN confidences, is not domestic in her fae te pina oer fe in dress. ger THoo.—Your specimen shows | fyom what there’ is v 6) Bhould judge Katie, A. F.—You are prudent and 
8-164 West Van Buren St, , Chiengoy | tastes, would be a good business woman. | ehildren dGpare abd peetiy ene ha ay eness to great aes 8 rou | you to be youthful, painstaking, gener- | cautions aah may become too fond of 
, 7 4 etry and makes 4 forry CAUSELES: ou}? e yout g, s Ss, Ly 0 
' on ee AOL v fe : * ination to worry causeless I ans stioninte, = ibe gama ale > pe 6 34 
- T 7 Wyden: Bese ae Been OON mas been many friends especially among women a etactloniate, fond of home, love | ous and akonon ate. money as Jape soldier tye dp Bes 
emington ypewriter  erecagine inn re. BO oe Splits of your last| Brown Eyes, L. M.—You are youth. children, and would hardly be happy MINNIE Poxnsonpy.—You are indus: | oharee 2 this. vene ee obey aah ae ; 4 
a given. Gentleness, patience | fy] Oar ie acres ‘, ; iy > Mg ie nd trious, quick and capable. You need | neat, not ve ncere, p exceed - 
No. Sie ee ghee ee pene the chief | Tr disposition coe Nope he —_ pe mE.—You should be a | t Saneave in siete ene and you should | ingly industrious, and bave consider- 
Paragon Typewriter Ribbons, guaran- peeerinncs of No, writing. You | thetic and sensitive, You are tae ae stall teacher, for you are | work with sufficient deliberation to do | able firmness. 
‘ easy-p stion- 4 Be - rery 5! > wv £ 58) ig tif 
anteed satisfactory. Carbon, Fine Linen Papers, | ate and Siennashells ou are alfection- | dustrious, but lack originality. : fond of children, and possess firmness, phic best, an nase a ba Epovarp.—Refinement and cultiva- 
and all other supplies of the finest quality. . 5 5; FRANCENTA.—Great sensitiveness and satience and gentleness, Tn disposition | pulstve, meh tearpered ‘ zat not sulky, ) ¢jon ure shown in this writing. The 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, y Pht ane impetuous and af- | nervousness are shown in this writing is ‘are highly honorable, and you take | generous and sympathetic. writer ig fond of poetry, music and art 
—_______—__— —. |fectionate. You have a somewhat un-|The writer |} i j ii ily an ive to do your best Sco-VERN.—Y. he decided | She t pleasant, rather romantic dis- 
Cathy Eagan | Laine Crete, meter a> E e > has a quick temper and life easily nd strive J Sco-VE ou have a decided } She has ay asant, dis j 
nnniaad he foyes FURCINER, 1a FOarco ate, CHICAS end disposition, are easily discouraged | often acts and ks hastily for which and the right always talent for either art or music. You are | position, and writes a hand that is “9 
_ —e ant given to jealousy, but are also | she is sorry afterwards, She should A rp0s.—. gentle, even tempered | even tempered, calm und make many suitable for clerical work, although she 
[eerste 6 : ‘denne quick and original in your | possess inventive talent, and may be ‘ re ‘oman sends this specimen, She friends. especially among women. You | has sufficient capabilities to secure for P 
spe 1{IGeRS. gifted in the musical line. Bisex friends, is more thought- | should be a good business woman. | herself a higher position in life. 


When . 5 4 akes many 
writing to Advertisers please mention the “STANDARD” DESiGNER, gs Pa When writing to Advertisers ploase mention the STANDARD” DESIGNER. 


112 THE “STANDARD” DESIGNER, 


Portra.—You are a devoted wife and 
motk and have few interests outside 
of your home circle. You are open- 
handed, would bea good friend to the 
sick and unfortunate, and make many 
friends, especially umong women. 


A ANN JOHNSON,—You are prob- 
still a school girl, may possess 
artistic talent, are not as neat as you 
might be and are somewhat lacking in 
| independence and originality, 
Exorse O.—You would probably be 
}successful as a book-keeper, or in other 
| clerical work, and you possess system, 
|method and tact. In disposition you 
are calm, steadfast, cheerful and con 
tented. You are exceedingly orderly, 
}neat in dress and may have literary 
| talent. : 
Lesta, 
and timid 


E. 


C. 8.—You are sensitive 
very kind-hearted, but apt 


prudent and careful, and are always 
considerate of others, 


| Horr, M. L. B.—We should think 
that your common-sense would tell you 
that the delineation with your pseudo- 
nym and your initials following was the 
one meant for you. 


| Xora.—You A peaye independence, 
originality and a high temper. You are 
almost too impatient to do your best, 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, i ; ? 
4 jand you sometimes act without due 
133 Crosby Street, New York City, | forethought. 


Orders by mall promptly attended to. Hau, H. M. L.—You are, or should 
po Ship’ —__—— | be, a good business woman and have 


very little nonsense about you. Yo 
ENLARGED ANDIMPROVED, always wo straight to your stibject, and 


never adopt round-about or underliand 


methods. You are stylish in dress. 
fond of society, and firmin maintain- | 
ing your own opinions, 


CONVENTION.—You are nervous, sen 
—FOR— sitive, impatient and lack independence. 
FALL AND WINTER You may possess musical talent, are 

* |fond of refined surroundings, and are 
| fond of flowers and poetry. 


With Monthly Supplements, M 
Contains more illustrations than ever | Lizzie CHANDLER.—You are’ very 
before. careless and are not very industrious. 

ms | You have an easy-going, good-natured 

| disposition, are generous, warm-hearted 


ice jand contented. 
Pri ’ 20 Cents. | Onaway.—You are clever, refined 
Ten cents extra required if sent by | and possess much tact. You are prob- 
mail. ably a good conversationalist, are fond 
“ of books, may possess artistic talent, 
For sale by all agents for Standard | and are a favorite with both sexes. 
Patterns and by the Inquirer.—You lack patience and 


publishers. consistency, are nervous, quick temper- 
ed and impulsive. You may possess 
STANDARD FASHION C0. musical talent, and should cultivate 
j calmness arid steadfastness. 

32 West 14th St., New Yor | The following correspondents, having 
= ee | failed to enclose a yearly subscription 
Gildersleeve Press. to either the, ‘‘SraNpDarD” DESIGNER 
oP i or LApIES’ STANDARD MaGAZI 
Fine Book, Job ane Morodntile F sites a recent agent’s receipt, are not entitled 

PRINTERS FOR THE TRADE, | to a delineation in these columns: 
CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. |" Oharity H., Rosebud, Virginia J. B. 
f water St, - New York./C., Dianna I., Mulie, Bianca C. H. G., 
nies 61 Vs0de ‘s od Flora Belle Brown, Bert, Marguerite, 
Mail Orders Promptly Executed. Bessio L., Kentucky Girl, Daisy Bell A. 
E. D., Bright Thoughts, Grae, Wesh, 


| Peach, Adalita, Polly B., Kate Moran, 
RAISBECK ELECTRO P »y | Brown Byes, M. J. M. C., Topsy 


Turvy, Sweet Brier, rey Girlhood, 
24-26 Vandewater St., Perkins, Grey, Kuriko, Thelma, Alph 
NEW YORK. | Beta Delta, Virgina N. R., Agnes Gor- 


Orders by mail promptly attended to |man, Kittie Gorman. 


mae: 
When writing to Advertisers please mention the “ STANDARD" DESIGNER. 


to get discouraged too easily. You are| 


[Decemper, 1896. 


, « Ville, Pa.writes: 
«] made the remedy: 


to your directions 
eemetaaeh unc 1 
and grandest remedy In 


a 


| ROLLER 
KEREE! caw, PLAYS. « 
amege aan aD fe eater se 


| WRITERS WANTED fis cinco” 


BOYS AND GIRLS s:°,.9"5,.22 
money in spare 

| moments; also handsome ae to each. 

Send name; no cash required, 

S$. D. STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. 1 


sur 


I WILL PAY LADIES A SALARY OF 
$10 per week to work for me in thelr local- 
iy andathome, Light 

of ¥ 


ime, » Write with stam Mire ie 
Sulte 904,Marshall Field & 


= 
Sd 
= 
3 

iff 

if 

Fe 


tar 

| = Feed Mille, Blows,” Kettles, Bone muti 
Het Eraeey deaterery Grea Avi” Hata 
Lawn Mowers, Mills, Lathes, Renders, DumpCarts, 

| Gorm Sheliors, Hand Carte, Scrapers, Wire Fenen, 
Stee fom, bes ke mies 
S orks Elevator, Platform and Counter 86 


CLARK BROTHERS, 


| Manufactnrers and Printers of 
ALL KINDS OF 


PAPER BAGS, 
TO ORDER. 
61 ANN ST., Near William st., NEW YORK. 


THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR 


and Home and Country 
Family Art Magazine. 
| Price 60 ets, per yeur. 5 cents per copy. 


dressedto = G. L. K 
The Monthly Wiustrator Publishing (o., 

66 & 68 CENTRE 

Neve York City 


Sample copy on recelpt of postal card ad- 


C. F. Anderson & Co. 


61 Ann St., New York. 


| Imported Sifted Sawdust for Clean- 
| ing Diamonds, Jewelry, ete. 


go cts. per Box. Postage Paid 


RUBBER GOODS si°%,Pescarmon 


‘i for catalogue 
A.U. BETTS & CO., 74 W St Toledo. Ohio: 


BUYER’S GUIDE-FREE 
A complete catalogue of stamped linens, art pieces for 


tables, &e., laces, embroideries, curtains, linens, and scany 


gives sizes, color, and 
id have it. 200 iMustrtaions. 


WARNING! » 


Standard Patterns. 


Ladies’ Costumes, Wrappers, Tea Gowns, ate,, . 25 Cents. 
Ladies’ Skirts, Basques, Jackets, ete, . - . 20 Cents. 
Misses’ and Girls’ Costumes, . . . . . . . 20 Cents. 
Misses’ Jackets, Basques, Waists and Skirts, . 15 Cents. 
Children's Costumes, . . . ... . . . . 15 Cents, 
Children's Jackets, ete. - 10 Cents. 
Rall Patterns 9. Fe oS COs, 


Tuere are many swindlers traveling about who 
pretend to solicit subscriptions to the “Standard 
Designer”? and Ladies’ Standard Magazine. They 
usually offer Premiums in the shape of Patterns, 
Cutting Charts or Dress Goods. We hereby 
warn the Ladies that no Premiums of any kind are 
ever offered with our Magazines, and that all per- 
sons authorized to canvass for subscriptions for our 
Magazines are provided by us with printed blanks 
bound in book form as’ per specimen below. All 
such receipts will be honored by us—but no others. 
Trust only those canvassers who are provided with 
Always Reliable as to Style and Fit. our own subscription blanks and who can also show 


correspondence from us. 


Standard Fashion Co., 


32 West 14th St., New York. © 


WARNED by past experience with scoundrels of both sexes, the Standard Fashion Co. begs leave to 

notify its*patrons that all authorized canvassers for the « STANDARD DESIGNER” and the 
LADIES’ STANDARD MAGAZINE will be provided with bound Subscription Books containing receipts, 
of which the annexed are reduced facsimiles: “ i & 


Millions of Standard Patterns are Used, 


7 


Book No... 
SUBSCRIBER'S RECEIPT. 


| Received from M———-- 


| il | Received from M—————-—__--.-——. 
| Namber.._-— ~—-Street | ei edt yk ¥: 
Town Bae vie Se net wt arty 
ato OR ie 2 antl OT YI CRNTS 5 
for one year's subscription to tho ‘STANDARD | ——— eee FIFTY CENTS 
DESIGNER,” from... 189 


MAGAZINE, from. 180 


ruis receipt 1s wor STANDARD FASHION COMPANY, | | ADDRESS: STANDARD FASHION COMPANY. 


| for onc year’s subscription to the LADIES' STANDARD 


COMPLETE WITHOUT SIG- 32 West 14th St., New York. 32 WEST 14 ST. 
WATURE OF SOLICITOR. 4 NEW YORK. 


Date, Fe BEDS) Y G Vahenls 


Date—— ee 


Name of Agent, Canyasser's Signature, 


All parties giving receipts as here shown are authorized canvassers, and we will honor any sub- 
scription so taken; but any subscription given to persons canvassing who are not provided with such 
blanks is given at the subscriber’s own risk. 

This notice does not in any way apply to [Merchants who are agents for the sale of our patterns or 
to Newsdealers who are authorized to receive subscriptions for the «« Standard Designer ’’ and the Ladies’ 
Standard Magazine. 


PROFIT BLE EMPLOYMENT FOR MEN AND WOMEN. Any respectable person can secure appointment as a 


canvasser for either the ‘Standard Designer” or the 
Ladies’ Standard Magazine (or both) on terms assuting good compensation to active workers, by sending two letters of reference 
from responsible merchants. 


“STANDARD FASHION CO., 32 W. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


HLA. Gripp, Esq.. German Artist, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Sir and Friend: Itgives me | 
years received a large amount of work from your studio, for which I have been 
portraits is so simple that I have had no trouble in earning {rom six to ten dollars a v 
same time attending to all my household duties at hom 
your method and soon place themselves in a posit 
work. J know this can be done for I have had the experi ly answer ar 
me pleasure to do this, not alone out of gratitude to yo ist the many thon 
employnient whereby they may add to their income.and enable them to acquire an art 
MI 


| HAVE WORK FOR YOL 


AT. YOUR! HOME: 


ocan spare af 
table salary 


f high personal 


Read tie explanation very ca. 2fully. It will k 
| Yourself and your home. 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT AT YOUR HOME. 


J. Gates, Cashior Blair © 


7. 


of our city, has done business with us singe IM, and wo believe him to de «ma 


Ettabiished sxx. HOME OF THE SCHOOL, 
S. W. Cor. Pennsylvania Ave. and Tenth St., Tyrone, Penn’a 


I send a Crayon Portrait fre 
MEN: W 0 NM E N charge as a guide to each stud 
send toeach of my students. a Crayon portrait of 
Me m. The best is of some one dear to you, or of some 
you know well, because you would learn: ‘quicker on a 
you know. ‘Also do I: send you a print of this person 
you to finish, with all m: aterial and instruction. ‘The 
trait will be a sure guide for ime andis painted the : 
s my instruction teaches, and as Portrait and Print a 
the same Photograph, any person can do the ane if 
only try. Send for my Book at once. It will be ser 
you the same day when I receive your letter or car 
that you do not need to wait too long for the work. 


Mires plainly, FY, AL GRIPP, German Artist, Department 


THE LOST ELERANT GOWN = 


Make the trial a: 


| 
3 


* 


